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Assortiment  nombreux  et  ~25E 
varie  de  livres  Anglais.  Al- 
lemands,  Iialiens,  Espagnols, 
Portugais,  Larigues  du  Nord. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOTEL,  \ 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  &  Irving  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

Charles  B.  Ferrin,  Proprietor. 

The  location  of  this  Hotel,  only  one  block  from  Union  Square,  is  one  of  the  most  central 
yet  quiet  in  the  city,  and  in  close  proximity  to  all  the  principal  places  of  public  amusement. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  the  past  season,  adding  Fifty  new  Rooms,  Pas- 
senger Lift,  &c. 

To  travellers  of  taste,  culture,  and  refinement — to  those  who  appreciate  the  comforts  of 
a  home  united  with  those  of  a  sumptuously-appointed  hotel,  the  "Westminster"  commends 
itself  strongly,  as  its  success  for  the  past  seven  years  has  fully  shown. 

Amongst  its  guests  are  many  of  the  distinguished  literary  and  diplomatic  celebrities 
of  the  day. 

The  following  letters  from  Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  will  show  in  what  high 
estimation  this  house  was  held  by  them. 

"  On  Board  the  Russia,  off  Queenstown, 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ferrin,  "  Tktirsday  Night,  April  30,  1868. 

"  I  send  you  this  brief  note  in  order  that  you  may  hear  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  my  prosperous  arrival. 

"  When  we  parted  I  thanked  you  for  all  your  great  care  of  me  in  your  excellent  Hotel,  and 
for  having  made  it  quite  a  home  for  me  ;  but  I  did  not  say  half  enough  to  satisfy  myself. 
I  shall  always  remember  my  old  rooms  in  the  Westminster  gratefully  and  pleasantly,  and 
shall  always  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  House  and  its  prosperity. 

"  Be  sure  that  it  shall  have  my  thoroughly  well-earned  recommendation  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  "  Believe  me,  always  very  faithfully  yours, 

"Charles  Dickens." 

"Dear  Mr.  Ferrin,  "Boston,  Ja7tuaryz'ji  1874. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  your  alterations  and  repairs.  To  assure 
you  that  I  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Westminster  Hotel  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  1  have  not  forgotten,  and  that  I  shall  never  forget,  the  many  attentions 
and  kindnesses  which  I  have  received  from  you  during  my  residence  under  your  roof.  I 
cannot  better  express  my  sense  of  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  your  rooms,  and  of  the  zeal 
and  courtesy  of  the  persons  in  your  employment,  than  by  saying  that  I  have  learnt  to  look 
on  the  Westminster  Hotel  as  my  home  in  America. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  future,  and  my  best  thanks  for  the  past, 

"  Believe  me,  always  truly  yours, 

"Wilkie  Collins." 
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NEW  YORK. 

METROPOLITAN  HOTEL, 
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Corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince  Street. 
TABLE  D'HOTE. 
ACCOMMODATION  FOR   5OO  PEOPLE. 

Price  $4  per  day. 
BRESLIN,   PURCELL  and  CO. 
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NEW  YORK. 

THE  WINDSOR, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  most  elegant,  costly,  and  perfect  Hotel  in  the  world. 

The  Windsor  has  a  frontage  of  over  two  hundred  feet,  in  the 
most  fashionable  and  attractive  portion  of  Fifth  Avenue,  with 
surroundings  that  are  unexceptionable  in  every  particular,  ren- 
dering it  the  most  desirable  in  all  respects  for  families  who  wisli 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  an  elegant  and  quiet  home. 
It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  beautiful  Central  Park  and  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  and  is  of  easy  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis. 

This  new  and  palatial  Hotel  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hawk,  long  connected  with  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Wetherbee,  of  the  Revere 
House,  Boston,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  everything 
will  be  done  which  the  largest  experience  and  the  most  liberal 
outlay  can  produce  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  its  guests. 

To  travellers  of  taste,  culture,  and  refinement,  the  Windsor 
most  strongly  commends  itself.  a 
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NEW  YORK. 


THE  GILSEY  HOUSE, 


Corner  of  Broadway  and  29TH  Street. 

ON   THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

J.  W.  BRESLIN, 

PROPRIETOR. 
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SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.) 

THE  MASSASOIT  HOUSE. 


Proprietors — M.  &  E.  S.  Chapin. 

Springfield  is  half-way  between  Boston  and 
Albany,  about  100  miles  distant  from  each. 

All  trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes,  affording 
the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  dining  at  this 
famous  House. 

This  Hotel  has  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  and  is  supplied  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 
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NEW  YORK. 

BREVOORT  HOUSE, 

NEW  YORK. 

This  ivell-known  Hotel  is  located  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
comer  of  Eighth   Street,  near 
Washington  Squa7'e. 

One    of   the    most    delightful  locations, 
combining  the  quiet  retirement  of  a 
private  mansion  with  easy 
access  to  all  parts 
of  the  City, 

The  Brevoort  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
Europeans  visiting  the  United  States,  the 
plan  upon  which  it  is  kept  being  such 
as  to  specially  commend  it  to 
those  accustomed  to  Euro- 
pean habits* 

Clark  &  Waite,  Proprietors. 

C.  C.  Waite,  Resident  Partner, 
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WILLARD'S 
HOTEL 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST-APPOINTED 
HOTEL  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 

Baths \  Electric  Bells,  Elevators, 


WASHINGTON, 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Fourth  Street,  Central  Avenue,  and  Third  Street, 
CINCINNATI. 
Opened  for  Guests,  September  i^thy  1874. 

The  attention  of  the  Public  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  many 
claims  to  their  consideration  presented  by  the  above  Hotel,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  every  requisite  which  the  age  demands. 

The  Hotel  will  accommodate  eight  hundred  guests,  is  pleasantly 
and  centrally  located,  convenient  to  the  Railroad  Depots  and 
Places  of  Amusement,  and  being  the  only  First-Class 
Hotel  in  the  City,  supplies  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt. 

The  Furniture  and  Appointments  are  of  the  choicest  and  most 
expensive  kind,  and  have  been  a  constant  theme  of  admiration  from 
the  Press  and  Public. 

The  elegance  of  the  exterior,  its  large  and  beautifully  decorated 
Rotundas  and  spacious  Corridors,  together  with  its  lightness  and 
perfect  ventilation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  comfortable  as 
well  as  elegant  home  for  the  resident  guest  and  tourist,  ever  offered. 

GILMOUR  and  SONS. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

ADELPHI  HOTEL 

This  old  established  Family  Hotel  is  the  largest 
in  Liverpool,  centrally  situated  near  the  railways 
and  places  of  amusement,  and  has  for  upwards  of 
Fifty  Years  been  exclusively  patronized  by  all  the 
leading  families  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

Owing  to  extensive  alterations,  enlargements, 
and  refurnishing,  increased  comforts  and  accom- 
modation are  now  offered. 

Billiard  Room  (6  Tables),  Baths,  Laundry,  and  all 
modern  improvements. 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions  constantly 
in  attendance. 

A  porterln  livery  attends  all  trains  by  the  Great 
Northern,  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  Midland  Railways. 

All  telegrams  and  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

W.  LUDLOW,  Manager. 
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TORONTO  (CANADA). 

ROSSIN  HOUSE  HOTEL. 


This  splendid  commodious  Hotel  (opened  by  the  undersigned 
on  the  i  st  of  August,  1867),  is  finished  and  furnished  with  every 
regard  to  comfort  and  luxury;  has  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
Baths  and  Closets  on  each  Floor.  The  Parlours  and  Bed- 
rooms are  large  and  well  ventilated,  and  arranged  for  private 
parties  and  families.  The  coolest  summer  House  in  Canada, 
and  heated  by  steam  in  winter. 

Prices  graded  according  to  location  of  Rooms. 

G.  P.  SHEARS,  Lessee  and  Manager. 

Hours  for  the  Meals  in  the  Public  Ordinary. 

Breakfast   7  to  n  o'clock. 

Lunch  and  Railway  Dinner       .  1  to  3  „ 

Regular  Dinner .       .       .       .  6  to  7.30  „ 

Tea  and  Supper.       .       .       .  6  to  10  „ 

In  Children's  and  Maids'  Hall. 

Breakfast,  8  o'clock ;  Dinner,  1  o'clock ;  Tea,  6  o'clock, 

b 
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KANSAS  CITY. 

ST.  JAMES  HOTEL. 

Proprietors— Bruce  and  Alexander. 

A  strictly  first  class  Hotel,  in  the  best 
portion  of  the  City.    Tourists  will 
find  in  it  every  comfort  and 
luxury  found  in  modern 
hotels  of  the  best 
class. 

Street  Cars  and  Omnibuses  from  the 
Hotel  connect  with  all  Railway 
Trains.     Terms,  three 
dollars  per  day. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THE  ARLINGTON. 


T.  ROESSLE  AND  SON. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Corner  31ST  Street  and  Broadway. 


This  new  and  elegant  House  is  centrally  located,  and 
in  a  fashionable  quarter. 

It  is  splendidly  furnished  throughout,  and  is  unex- 
celled in  its  appointments  by  any  Hotel  in  New  York, 

It  is  very  favourably  situated  for  all  purposes  of 
business  or  pleasure,  and  is  patronised  exclusively  by 
the  best  classes  of  residents  and  tourists. 

It  is  conducted  on  the  European  plan. 

Henry  Milford  Smith, 
Proprietor. 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 
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LELANDS'  HOTOLSJN  AMERICA. 

STURTE  Wf  HOUSE, 

Broadway,  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Centrally  located.    Rooms,  only  $i  per  day  and  upwards. 
Board  and  Rooms,  $3*50,  and  $4  per  day. 

LEWIS  and  GEO.  S.  LELAND. 

EUTAW  HOUSE, 

Baltimore. 

WM.  W.  LELAND. 

DELEVAN  HOUSE, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

CHAS.  E.  LELAND  and  Co. 

LELAND  HOUSE, 

Springfield,  III, 

HORACE  S.  LELAND  and  Co. 

OCEAN  HOTEL, 

Long  Branch. 
Open  from  June  to  October.  (LELAND'S.) 

CLARENDON  HOTEL, 

Saratoga. 

Open  from  June  to  October.         CHAS.  E.  LELAND. 

PALACE  HOTEL, 

San  Francisco. 

WARREN  LELAND,  Proprietor. 

The  above  Hotels,  kept  by  the  Lelands,  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  best  Hotels  in  America. 
Different  Languages  spoken.  . 
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1790.  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y.  1875. 

THE 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE  SPRING 
WATERS  OF  SARATOGA, 

Are  purely  natural  waters,  cathartic,  alterative,  and  slightly  stimulating  and 
tonic  in  their  effects,  without  producing  the  debility  that  usually  attends  a 
course  of  medicines. 

Their  continued  use  keeps  the  blood  in  a  very  pure  and  healthful  condi- 
tion, producing  a  clear,  florid  complexion. 

They  preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  are  a  powerful  preventive  of 
fevers  and  bilious  complaints. 

CONGRESS  WATER, 

Being  the  most  popular  of  the  Saratoga  Waters,  is  largely  counterfeited; 
every  genuine  bottle  has  the  letter  "C,"  with  the  name  of  the  undersigned 
proprietors,  raised  upon  the  glass.    None  Genuine  Sold  on  Draught, 

This  water  has  been  recently  analyzed  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  who  writes  as  follows : — 

"  A  comparison  of  my  analysis  with  the  analysis  made  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Steel,  in  1832,  proves  that  the  Congress  Water  still  retains  its  original 
strength,  and  all  the  virtues  which  established  its  well-merited  reputation. 

"  Its  superior  excellence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains,  in  the  most 
desirable  proportions,  those  substances  which  produce  its  agreeable  flavour 
and  satisfactoiy  medicinal  effects— neither  holding  them  in  excess  nor  lacking 
any  constituent  to  be  desired  in  this  class  of  waters. 

"As  a  cathartic  water  its  almost  entire  freedom  from  iron  should  recom- 
mend it  above  all  others,  many  of  which  contain  so  much  of  this  ingredient 
as  to  seriously  impair  their  usefulness. " 

THE  COLUMBIAN  SPRING  WATER 

Is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Chalybeate  Water  known ;  where 
the  blood  requires  iron,  this  water  supplies  it  in  the  best  possible  form  for 
use.  The  assimilation  is  perfect.  "  A  Grain  of  Iron  in  this  water  is ,"  in 
the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  physician,  "  more  potent  than  twenty  grains 
exhibited  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia" 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  HOTELS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

Orders  by  Mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address  : — 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO., 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  So  94,  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

*#*  The  Congress  Spring  Water  is  especially  recommended  for 
foreign  shipment.  Purchasers  should  require  the  trademark,  "  C,"  with 
name  of  proprietors,  as  above,  upon  each  bottle. 
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BOSTON. 

REVERE  HOUSE, 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


A  new  and  improved  Passenger  Elevator,  with  other  recent  im- 
provements, render  the  Revere  House  one  of  the  most  perfect  Hotels 
in  the  world. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 

COR.  TREMONT  and  BEACON  STS. 


The  old  "  Tremont "  is  in  perfect  appointment,  and  offers  unsur- 
passed accommodation  to  the  travelling  public. 
The  above  Hotels  are  under  one  management. 

CHAPIN  GURNEY  and  CO.,  Proprietors. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
BOOK  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA. 
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NEW  YORK. 

ALBEMARLE  HOTEL. 

ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Corner  5th  Avenue  and  24th  Street, 

OPPOSITE  MADISON  PARK, 
NEW  YORK. 


Proprietors—Henry  Hagaman  and  Theodore  Hagaman. 

(Formerly  of  the  Brevoort  House. )  v 


This  select  and  fashionable  Hotel  is  the  most  central  and  delight- 
fully situated  of  any  in  the  city,  being  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  24th  Streets,  opposite #  Madison  Park  ;  Cars  and 
Omnibuses  to  all  parts  of  the  city  pass  the  door  at  all  hours,  the 
rooms  are  all  light  and  airy  ;  the  parlours  and  suites  of  rooms  are 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  hotel,  being  richly  furnished 
and  having  all  the  conveniences  of  hot  and  cold  water  baths,  and 
waterclosets  ;  the  cuisine  is  unexceptionable,  and  wines  the  best 
that  can  be  procured.  For  gentlemen  and  families  who  desire 
quiet  and  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  city,  this  hotel  offers  superior  attractions. 

The  Hotel  is  furnished  with  one  of  Otis  Tufts  patent  Safety 
Passenger  Elevators. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

N  the  preparation  of  this  Guide-Book,  the  author 
has  sought  to  give,  within  the  limits  of  a  portable 
volume,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
the  tourist  to  find  his  way  without  difficulty  from  place  to 
place,  and  to  see  the  objects  best  worth  seeing  in  such  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  are  usually  visited  by 
British  travellers.  In  addition  to  such  information  as  is 
required  by  the  tourist,  he  has  compiled  and  presented  a  large 
mass  of  matter  which  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  a 
residence  in  either  of  the  countries  named,  or  the  purchase 
of  landed  or  other  property  therein,  and  also  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  "  New  World." 

The  author  has  himself  travelled  over  all  the  routes  de- 
scribed, and  has  given  the  results  of  his  own  bond  fide  expe- 
rience. 

The  Appendix,  describing  twenty-one  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  giving  complete  information  in  relation  to 
climate,  soil,  products,  price  of  lands,  wages  of  labour,  cost  of 
living,  &c,  &c,  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  reports  of  the 
"  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  "  and  the  "  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture. "  The  present  Edition  contains 
much  valuable  matter  not  contained  in  the  First  Edition. 

London,  1875. 
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STEAMERS. 

IOREIGN  Tourists  intending  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  not  limited  in  their  choice  of  conveyance.  There 
are  no  less  than  ten  lines  of  steamers  plying  regularly  between 
the  various  ports  of  the  British  Islands  and  North  America. 
The  following  are  the  principal  lines : — The  American  Line, 
the  ships  of  which  sail  once  a  week  between  Liverpool  and  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Anchor  Line,  the  ships  of  which  sail  twice  a  week  from 
Glasgow  to  New  York.  The  Allan  Line,  sailing  weekly  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec,  from  April  1st  to  November  1st;  from  November  1st  to  April  1st, 
from  Liverpool  to  Portland,  Maine.  The  Cunard  Line,  sailing  twice  a  week 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  twice  a  week  from  Liverpool  to  Boston. 
Inman  Line,  twice  a  week  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  National  Line, 
weekly  from  Liverpool  to  New  York ;  once  in  two  weeks  from  London  to 
New  York.  North  German  Lloyd,  weekly  from  Southampton.  White  Star 
Line  weekly  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  For  particulars,  prices  of  pas- 
sage, &c,  see  advertisements  after  the  Index  to  this  volume. 


EXPENSES. 

3^-j|^|HE  cost  of  travelling  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  now 
SPl  PS  mucn  less  than  in  the  parts  of  Western  Europe  usually  frequented 
fed  hPj  Dy  English  tourists.  The  charges  of  the  hotels  conducted  on  the 
$|^§^)  American  plan  are  fixed,  and  range  from  $5*  per  day  at  the  first 


1  Five  dollars  ($5)  maybe  counted  for  ordinary  purposes  as  equal  to  the  pound  sterling, 
though  now  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  is  at  a  discount  for  gold,  the 
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hotels  in  New  York,  to  $3,  and  even  $2  in  smaller  places.  The  cost  of  living 
at  hotels  kept  upon  the  European  plan  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  America  as 
in  Europe.  The  fares  by  railway  and  steamer  are  less  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country.  One  may  travel  almost  anywhere,  in  the  Northern  States, 
or  in  Canada,  and  may  indulge  in  the  modern  luxuries  of  u  Drawing-Room  " 
carriages  and  u  Palace  Sleeping-Cars,"  at  about  the  price  of  the  second  class 
upon  the  English  railways.  There  is  no  item  of  expense  in  which  the  com- 
parison is  unfavourable  to  the  States  except  the  unimportant  one  of  cab  hire  ; 
but  tourists  find  street-cars  and  omnibuses  plying  everywhere  in  the  large 
towns,  and  have  little  need  of  the  services  of  cabmen. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  travelling  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  they  must  depend  upon  the  habits  and  means  of  the 
traveller  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  travels.  Five  dollars  per  day 
would  suffice  for  his  needs  while  he  remains  in  the  large  cities.  The  railway 
fares  on  all  the  lines,  except  the  Pacific  Railway,  average  not  far  from  three 
cents  per  mile  (l\d.  English).  Fees  to  servants  are  rarely  given,  and  do  not 
form,  as  in  Europe,  an  appreciable  item  in  the  traveller's  expenses.  The  author, 
who  has  had  a  wide  experience  on  both  Continents,  ventures  the  assertion 
that  a  tour  of  a  given  duration  in  America  would  cost  the  tourist,  starting  from 
England,  less  than  a  tour  occupying  the  same  length  of  time  in  Western 
Europe. 

LUGGAGE. 

tnP$G??i  ACH  traveller  upon  an  American  railway  or  steamer  is  allowed  to 
MJ  j^y^y  take  with  him,  without  charge,  one  hundred  pounds  of  luggage. 
4d  [|f5r*l  Practically,  the  amount  allowed  exceeds  the  limit  named,  as  lug- 
gage  is  never  weighed  unless  it  seems  to  the  officials  to  be  greatly 

in  excess. 

The  Check  System. — The  traveller  having  bought  a  ticket  for  his  destina- 
tion, shows  his  luggage  and  his  ticket  to  the  baggage  master,  who  attaches 
a  small  numbered  brass  plate  to  each  parcel  with  a  leather  thong,  and  gives 
to  the  traveller  a  check  for  each  piece  of  baggage,  similar  in  form  and  number 
to  that  appended  to  such  piece.  The  railroad  now  becomes  responsible 
(within  certain  limits  of  weight  and  value)  for  the  baggage,  which  is  to  be 
given  up  only  on  the  presentation  of  the  duplicate  check,  which  is  in  the 
traveller's  possession.  Trunks  may  be  thus  despatched  from  New  York  to 
Montreal,  New  York  to  Chicago,  &c,  without  trouble,  and  if  their  owner  is 
delayed  on  the  route,  they  are  stored  safely  at  their  destined  station  until  he 
calls.  On  presentation  of  the  check  at  the  baggage-room  of  the  station  to 
which  the  baggage  has  been  sent,  it  is  given  up  to  the  owner  or  his  hotel 
porter.  The  large  hotels  have  coaches  at  the  railroad  stations,  on  the  arrival 
of  through  trains,  and  their  porters  will  take  the  duplicate  checks,  get  the 
trunks,  and  carry  them  to  the  hotel. 


pound  is  really  worth  ten  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  more  than  the  paper  five-dollar  note. 
An  English  shilling  may  be  counted  as  equal  to  25  cents,  2  shillings  to  50  cents,  and 
4  shillings  to  the  American  dollar.  The  currency  of  Canada  is  in  dollars,  which  are  of  the 
game  nominal  value  as  the  American  dollar,  though  as  these  dollars  are  redeemed  by  the 
banks  in  specie  they  are  worth  more  by  about  ten  per  cent,  than  the  American  paper 
dollar. 
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RAILWAY  AND  STEAMBOAT  TRAVELLING. 

gCfr^i^AILWAY  and  steamboat  travelling  in  America  are  much  more 
w  comfortable  and  less  expensive  than  in  Europe.    All  passenger 

gs  Eyv§  trains  are  composed  of  first-class  carriages  only.  The  average  fare 
is  about  three  cents  (l^d.)  per  mile;  on  steamboats  it  rarely 
exceeds  two  cents  (Id.).  Besides  the  ordinary  fare  by  rail,  travellers  who 
prefer  the  "drawing-room  "  carriages  pay  a  small  additional  charge,  equal  to 
about  two  dollars  for  a  whole  day  for  places  therein.  They  are  splendidly 
fitted  up  with  easy  chairs  and  sofas,  retiring  rooms,  &c.  On  all  night  trains 
"  sleeping  cars  "  are  run  for  a  bed  in  which  the  traveller  pays  two  dollars  per 
night  or  thereabouts. 

On  steamers  running  in  the  night  time  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  a  state- 
room, generally  from  one  to  two  dollars,  but  the  traveller  is  entitled  to  a 
sleeping-berth  in  the  lower  cabin  without  charge.  Meals  on  the  steamers 
are  charged  extra. 

Tickets  on  the  railways  should  be  purchased  at  the  office  before  starting, 
otherwise  a  small  additional  charge  will  be  made.  If  a  long  journey  over 
various  roads  is  intended,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  buy  a  through 
ticket  to  the  end  of  the  route,  or  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible.  On  the 
steamboats,  the  tickets  for  passage  will  be  purchased  at  leisure,  after  starting, 
at  the  captain's  office. 

"  In  making  this  journey  at  night  we  introduced  ourselves  to  the  thoroughly 
American  institution  of  sleeping-cars ; — that  is,  of  cars  in  which  beds  are  made 
up  for  travellers.  The  traveller  may  have  a  whole  bed,  or  half  a  bed,  or  no 
bed  at  all  as  he  pleases,  paying  a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar  extra  should  he  choose 
the  partial  or  full  fruition  of  a  couch.  I  confess  I  have  always  taken  a  delight 
in  seeing  these  beds  made  up,  and  consider  that  the  operations  of  the  change 
are  generally  as  well  executed  as  the  manoeuvres  of  any  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  work  is  usually  done  by  negroes  or  coloured  men;  and  the 
domestic  negroes  of  America  are  always  light-handed  and  adroit.  For 
every  four  seats  the  negro  builds  up  four  beds,  —  that  is,  four  half-beds 
or  accommodation  for  four  persons.  Two  are  supposed  to  be  below  on  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  four  seats,  and  two  up  above  on  shelves  which  are  let 
down  from  the  roof.  Mattresses  slip  out  from  one  nook  and  pillows  from 
another.    Blankets  are  added,  and  the  bed  is  ready." — Anthony  Troliope, 


HOTELS. 

%pjP|^OREIGN  tourists,  especially  those  visiting  America  for  the  first 
l^jjjTfc  time  and  who  desire  to  see  something  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
jl  P§43i  ^e  country?  would  do  well  to  select  as  their  place  of  residence 
^ssNSft  one  of  the  palatial  hotels  on  the  "  American  plan,"  as  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  the  Windsor  Hotel  at  New  York,  or  the  Continental  at 
Philadelphia.  Everything  that  money  can  supply  has  been  lavished  to  render 
these  establishments  comfortable  and  attractive.  Few  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Old  World  are  more  splendidly  furnished  and  embellished,  and  nowhere  can 
the  traveller  find  more  real  comfort.    Here  he  may  mingle  with  the  throng 
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of  guests,  or  if  he  so  prefers,  may  enjoy  comparative  privacy.  Those  who 
prefer  not  to  pay  a  fixed  price  and  who  seek  the  greater  privacy  of  the 
"  European*'  style  of  hotel  keeping,  will  find  establishments  of  that  kind  in 
all  the  great  cities.  There  are  no  more  elegant  or  really  comfortable  hotels 
in  the  whole  world  than  the  Albemarle  and  Westminster  Hotels,  and  several 
others  in  New  York,  or  the  Parker  House  in  Boston. 

The  price  charged  for  room,  attendance,  meals,  and  lights  (gas  is  found  in 
all  the  rooms)  in  the  best  hotels  on  the  American  plan  in  the  great  cities  is  five 
dollars  per  day.  One  may  have  a  comfortable  chamber  and  take  his  meals  at 
one  of  the  best  of  the  hotels  on  the  European  plan  for  from  four  to  six  dollars 
per  day.  In  country  places  the  prices  range  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
day.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  America  as  in  Europe  to  fee  the  servants  at  the 
hotels,  except  some  especial  service  has  been  rendered. 


FUNDS. 

INCE  the  civil  war  of  1861-5,  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
||qv^^  East  of  California  has  consisted  entirely  of  paper  money,  which  has 
^k%/P  ^or  years  Deen  at  a  discount.  The  notes  are  of  two  kinds ;  those 
tfl^SO*  issued  by  the  Treasury,  usually  called  "  Green-backs,"  and  the 
notes  of  the  "  National "  banks,  based  upon  Government  bonds.  These  notes 
are  of  denominations  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  dollars. 
Besides  these,  fractional  currency  has  been  issued  consisting  of  notes  of 
10, 15,  25,  and  50  cents.  In  California  the  currency  still  consists  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  notes  redeemable  in  coin. 

In  Canada  gold  and  silver  circulate,  but  the  currency  consists  largely  of 
bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  and  redeemable  in  coin. 

English  travellers  intending  to  visit  America  may  purchase  letters  of  credit 
from  several  leading  banking  houses  in  London,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Such  letters  are  furnished  by  H.  S.  King  &  Co. ; 
Baring,  Brothers,  &  Co. ;  Brown,  Shipley,  &  Co. ;  Seligman,  Brothers  and 
others.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  always  saleable,  in  the  large  towns,  at  their 
full  value.  The  English  shilling  may  be  counted  for  ordinary  purposes  as 
equal  to  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  ten  shillings  to  two  and 
one-half  dollars,  and  the  pound  sterling  to  five  dollars. 

The  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  safest  and  most  economical  plan  for 
travellers  visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  be  to  purchase  circular 
notes  of  small  denominations,  which  are  everywhere  cashed  at  sight  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  references  or  identification  on  the  part  of  the  person 
presenting  them.  Such  notes  are  issued  without  charge  by  the  well  known 
house  of  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  45,  Pall  Mall,  whose  arrangements  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  such  as  materially  promote  the  comfort  of 
their  travelling  clients.  Their  circular  notes  are  accompanied  by  letters  of 
indication  which  afford  a  very  desirable  introduction  and  identification.  Per- 
sons intending  to  visit  America  may  purchase  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co., 
United  States  currency  or  greenbacks,  for  expenses  during  the  first  few  days 
after  arrival. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA. 


Route  1. 
NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 
New  York. 


N  approaching  New  York 
from  the  sea,  the  first 
!  land  visible  is  Long  Is- 
I  land,  which  is  usually- 
seen  about  four  hours 


before  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  is 
reached.  Crossing  the  bar  and  leav- 
ing on  the  left  the  lofty  light-houses 
which  crown  the  summit  of  the  High- 
lands of  the  Nevesink,  the  steamer 
turns  northward,  and  crossing  the 
Lower  Bay,  enters  the  Narrows,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  is  the  beautiful 
Staten  Island,  thought  by  many  to 
resemble  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  other  side  Long  Island  with  Fort 
Hamilton,  and  near  it,  in  the  stream, 
Fort  Lafayettte,  noted  as  the  place 
of  confinement  of  political  prisoners 
during  the  war  of  secession.  Three 
miles  further  on,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Quarantine  station,  near  which  all 
incoming  ships  must  anchor  to  re- 
ceive the  visit  of  the  health  officer. 
Six  miles  farther  on  is  the  city  of 
New  York,  directly  north ;  on  the 
left  of  the  city  is  the  Hudson  River, 


on  the  western  bank  of  which  is  seen 
Jersey  City.  On  the  right  is  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  separated  from  New 
York  by  the  East  River.  The  several 
small  islands  in  the  bay  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Government  as  military 
stations. 

The  steamers  of  the  Cunard,  North 
German  Lloyd,  Hamburg,  and  White 
Star  Lines  land  their  passengers  on 
the  New  Jersey  side,  opposite  New 
York ;  those  of  the  other  lines,  at 
piers  along  the  North  River,  in  the 
city  itself. 

The  luggage  of  passengers  is  placed 
upon  the  covered  wharf  by  the  steam- 
ship companies,  where  it  is  examined 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs. 

Coaches  from  the  principal  hotels 
and  hackney  carriages  are  always  in 
attendance  near  the  wharf.  A  bar- 
gain should  always  be  made  with  the 
coachman  before  the  luggage  is  placed 
upon  his  vehicle,  New  York  hack- 
men  being  proverbially  extortionate. 

Hotels. 

On  the  American  Plan.  —  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Broadway,  and  opposite  Madison 
Square,  in  a  quarter  most  accessible 
by  omnibus  and  street  railways,  a 
superb  white  marble  edifice,  fitted  up 
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internally  with  great  elegance  and 
admirably  conducted.  The  Windsor, 
an  enormous  new  establishment  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  between  46th  and 
47th  sts.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fashion- 
able neighbourhood.  It  is  furnished 
in  a  most  costly  and  elegant  manner, 
and  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  great 
experience.  The  Clarendon,  a  small 
hotel  on  17th  st.  and  the  4th  Avenue, 
the  Metropolitan,  and  St.  Nicholas, 
both  enormous  houses  on  Broadway, 
the  New  York  Hotel,  and  the  Grand 
Central,  also  on  Broadway,  the  last 
four  largely  patronized  by  men  of 
business  as  well  as  families. 


Academy  of  Music.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  establishments  in  Ame- 
rica, and  was  the  American  home  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  recently  of 
Wilkie  Collins  and  other  distinguished 
Englishmen.  The  Gilsey,  a  splendid 
hotel  on  Broadway,  corner  of  29th 
St.  The  Everett,  on  Union  Square. 
The  Brunswick.  The  Union  Square 
Hotel. 


Restaurants  are  connected  with 
all  hotels  kept  on  the  European  plan. 
Guests  of  the  hotel  or  strangers  are 
served  in  them,  the  prices  being  fixed 


FORT  LAFAYETTE. 


On  the  European  Plan. —  The 
Albemarle,  a  beautiful  white  marble 
edifice  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  close  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  in  a 
similar  situation.  It  is  elegantly 
furnished  and  admirably  conducted. 
It  is  a  favourite  stopping  place  of 
members  of  the  different  foreign  le- 
gations. The  Brevoort  House,  in  a 
quiet  and  fashionable  neighbourhood, 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  re- 
staurant. The  Westminster,  on  the 
corner  of  Irving  Place  and  16th  st., 
close  to  Union  Square  and  near  the 


and  printed  upon  the  bills  of  fare. 
Among  the  restaurants  not  connected 
with  hotels  is  Delmonico's,  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  14th  street, 
esteemed  the  best  in  America ;  Par- 
ker's, Broadway  and  34th  street ; 
Geyer's,  734  and  736  Broadway ; 
Iauch,  864  Broadway. 

Consuls. — British,  17,  Broadway  .; 
German,  117,  Broadway. 

Post  Office.  —  Corner  of  Cedar 
and  Nassau-streets,  open  all  day 
except  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  open 
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from  9  to  11  a.m.  (The  new  Post 
Office,  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  will  be 
completed  and  occupied  early  in 
1875.) 

Public  Carriages. 
Hack  Fares. 


1  passenger,  not  exceeding  1  mile    .  $0  50 

2  passengers,  not  exceeding  1  mile  .  $>0  75 
Every  additional  passenger  .  .  .  37^0. 
Every  passenger,  exceeding  1  mile 

and  within  2  miles  $0  75 

Every  additional  passenger  .  .  .  373c. 
1  passenger  to  40th  street,  remain 

half  an  hour,  and  return    .    .    .  $1  50 
Every  additional  passenger    .    .    .  $0  50 
1  passenger  to  61st  street,  remain 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  re- 
turn  $2  00 

Every  additional  passenger    .    .    .  $0  50 
1  or  more  passengers  to  Harlem  or 
High  Bridge,  and  remain  three 

hours  $5  00 

1  or  more  passengers  to  King's 
Bridge  and  return,  with  privilege 

of  carriage  all  day.  $5  00 

Use  of  a  hackney-coach  or  carriage 
by  the  day,  with  one  or  more 

passengers  $5  00 

Use  of  a  hackney-coach  or  carriage 
by  the  hour,  with  privilege  of  go- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  stop- 
ping as  often  as  required    .    .    .  $1  00 


When  the  hiring  of  a  hackney-coach  or 
carriage  is  not  at  the  time  specified  to  be 
by  the  day  or  hour,  it  shall  be  deemed  by 
the  mile. 

Children  between  two  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  half  price ;  under  two 
years,  no  charge. 

Whenever  a  hackney-coafth  or  carriage 
shall  be  detained,  except  as  aforesaid,  the 
owner  or  driver  shall  be  allowed,  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  an  hour. 

Every  passenger  will  be  allowed  one 
trunk,  valise,  saddle-bag,  carpet-bag,  port- 
manteau, or  box,  as  baggage  ;  for  every 
additional  trunk  or  article  named,  6  cents. 

The  number  shall  be  placed  on  each 
carriage  or  coach,  and  the  license  and  tariff 
of  rates  posted  therein ;  and  the  driver 
shall  furnish  each  passenger  with  a  card, 
containing  his  number,  license,  and  resi- 
dence. 

In  case  of  differences  as  to  price  or 
distance,  passengers  will  report  the  num- 
ber of  the  carriage  to  the  Mayor,  at  the 
City  Hall,  for  advice  or  redress. 


Omnibuses  (called  "stages")  run  (1) 
from  Fulton  Ferry,  by  Broadway,  Uni- 
versity Place,  13th,  and  5th  avenue,  to  42d 
street,  returning  over  the  same  route  ;  (2) 
from  South  Ferry,  by  Broadway,  23d,  and 
9th  avenue,  to  30th  street,  returning  the 
same  way ;  (3)  from  South  Ferry,  by 
Broadway  and  4th  avenue,  to  32d  street ; 
(4)  from  South  Ferry,  by  Broadway  and 
14th  street,  to  Avenue  A  ;  (5)  from  South 
Ferry,  by  Broadway,  to  the  Erie  R.  R. 
Ferry  on  23rd  street ;  (6)  from  Wall  street 
Ferry,  by  Wall,  Broadway,  23d  and  Madi- 
son avenue,  to  40th  street ;  (7)  from  Jersey 
City  Ferry  (Cortlandt  street)  by  Broadway, 
Bleecker  street,  Bowery,  and  2d  street,  to 
Houston  street  Ferry.  The  fare  on  these 
lines  is  10  cents. 

Horse-Cars. — The  fare  on  most  of  the 
lines  is  5  c.  Park  Place  to  Central  Park, 
by  Church  and  Greene  streets  and  7th 
avenue ;  Astor  House  (Vesey  street)  to 
Central  Park,  by  West  Broadway,  Varick 
street,  and  6th  avenue ;  Astor  House  to 
Central  Park,  by  Canal,  Hudson,  and  8th 
avenue ;  Astor  House  to  Grand  Central 
Depot  and  Harlem,  by  Park  Row,  Chat- 
ham street,  Bowery,  and  3rd  avenue ; 
Astor  House  to  Hunter's  Point  Ferry,  by 
Park  Row,  Centre,  Grand,  Bowery,  4th 
avenue,  32d  and  34th  streets  ;  Astor  House 
to  34th  street  Ferry,  by  Chatham  street, 
East  Broadway,  Avenues  B  and  A,  and  1st 
avenue ;  Astor  House  to  86th  street,  by 
Centre,  Bowery,  4th  and  Madison  avenues  ; 
corner  Broadway  and  Canal  street  to  43d 
street,  by  Varick  street,  and  6th  avenue 
corner  Broadway  and  Canal  street  to 
Central  Park,  by  Canal  Hudson,  and  8th 
avenue ;  corner  Broadway  and  Ann  street 
through  Chatham,  East  Broadway,  Ave- 
nues B  and  A ;  corner  Broadway  and 
Broome  to  Central  Park,  by  7th  avenue  ; 
corner  Broadway  and  Fulton  to  54th 
street,  by  Greenwich  street  and  9th  avenue  ; 
Peck  Slip  to  Harlem  (128th  street)  by 
Oliver  street,  Bowery,  and  2d  avenue  ; 
South  Ferry  to  Central  Park,  by  West 
street  and  10th  avenue ;  South  Ferry  to 
Central  Park  by  the  East  River  Ferries, 
1st  avenue,  and  59th  street ;  Fulton  Ferry 
through  Centre  and  Bleecker  streets  to 
10th  avenue  ;  Grand  street  Ferry  to  Des- 
brosses  street  Ferry  by  Grand  and  Vestry 
streets:  Grand  St.  Ferry  to  Courtlandt 
street  Ferry;  Grand  street  Ferry  to 
42d  street  (Weehawken)  Ferry;  corner 
Chambers  and  West  streets  to  42d  street 
Depot.  The  Elevated  Railway  runs  from 
Morris  street,  on  Greenwich  street,  and 
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9th  avenue,  to  30th  street.  The  track  is 
supported  by  iron  pillars;  the  cars  are 
drawn  by  small  locomotives,  and  the 
stations  are  at  Morris,  Dey,  Canal,  and 
12th  streets. 

Theatres. — The  Grand  'Opera  House 
(corner  of  8th  avenue,  and  23d  street)  is 
an  elegant  marble  building,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  dramatic  representations ;  the 
Academy  of  Music  (99  E.  14th  street)  is 
the  favourite  home  of  the  opera ;  Theatre 
Francais  (107  W.  14th  street)  often  used 
also  for  English  opera,  and  for  dress  balls, 
in  winter ;  Booth's  Theatre  (corner  of  6th 
avenue,  and  23d  street)  devoted  to  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  others  of  high  grade  ; 
Niblo's  Garden  (Broadway,  near  Prince 
street)  accommodates  2000  persons;  Wal- 
lack's  (Broadway,  corner  of  13th  street)  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  lovers  of  legitimate 
comedy;  Daly's  new  Theatre,  (Broadway 
and  28th  street),  the  Union  Square  (4th 
avenue  and  14th  street)  small  but  elegant ; 
the  Olympic  (624  Broadway;,  the  Comique 
(514  Broadway),  and  others,  are  devoted 
to  varieties  and  comic  scenes.  Wood's 
Museum  (corner  of  Broadway  and  30th 
street)  gives  dramatic  performances ;  and 
sensational  tragedies  and  spectacles  are 
played  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  (Bowery, 
near  Canal  street).  The  Stadt  Theatre  (37 
Bowery)  is  devoted  to  German  plays  and 
operas ;  and  Tony  Pastor's  Opera  House 
(201  Bowery)  gives  popular  varieties  and 
spectacles.  Bryant's  Minstrels  (115  W. 
23d  street)  give  negro  melodies,  dances, 
etc.  There  are  numerous  well-arranged 
German  beer-gardens  in  the  city,  where 
music  and  dancing  are  given.  The  Central 
Park  Garden  affords  the  best  of  orchestral 
music,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  evening 
resort  of  the  up-town  families. 

Railways. — To  Montreal,  vid  Albany ; 
to  Chicago,  vid  Albany ;  and  to  Boston ; 
station  at  42d  street  and  4th  avenue.  To 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  by  Erie  Railway, 
station,  foot  of  Chambers  street,  and  foot 
of  23d  street,  North  River.  To  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  stations,  foot  of 
Cortlandt  street  and  of  Desbrosses  street. 

History. 
Manhattan  (now  New  York)  Island 
was  discovered  by  Verranzani,  a 
Florentine,  whom  Francis  I.  sent  in 
1524  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America.    The  honour  of  the  dis- 


covery is  generally  awarded  to  Hen- 
drick  Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, who,  in  the  "Half  Moon," 
entered  New  York  Bay  in  the  fall  of 
1609,  and  subsequently  sailed  up  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name. 
The  Dutch  claimed  the  new  territory 
by  right  of  discovery ;  and  a  few- 
years  later  a  company  was  formed  in 
Holland  to  encourage  emigration 
hither.  In  1625,  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made ;  and  in  1626,  Peter 
Minuit,  the  Director  of  the  New 
Amsterdam  Company,  purchased 
Manhattan  Island  for  60  guilders,  or 
$24.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1652,  a 
government  was  established,  and  the 
city  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
u  New  Amsterdam."  Twelve  years 
later,  the  English  captured  it  and 
changed  its  name  to  New  York,  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  in  1673 
it  was  re-captured  by  the  Dutch, 
and  its  name  changed  to  New  Orange ; 
a  year  later  it  reverted  to  the  English 
by  treaty,  who  held  it  until  1783, 
when  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  established.  At  this  time, 
the  population  of  the  city  was  23,000. 
In  1789,  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Free  schools  were  established 
in  the  city  in  1797,  and  incorporated 
in  1805.  In  1807,  steam  navigation 
was  first  accomplished  on  the  Hudson 
River  ;  the  first  steam  ferry  to  Brook- 
lyn was  established  in  1814 ;  in  1817, 
the  first  regular  line  of  packet  ships 
to  Liverpool  was  started ;  and  in 
1819,  the  first  savings'  bank  was 
opened.  Gas  was  introduced  into 
the  city  in  1825,  and  water  from  the 
Croton  River  in  1842.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  census  returns  of  the 
population  of  the  city  from  1653  to 
1870  :— 

1653    1,120 

1661  1,743 
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1675   2,580 

1696    4,455 

1730    8,256 

1756    10,530 

1774   22,861 

1786    23,688 

1790    33,131 

1800    60,489 

1805    75,587 

1810    96,373 

1820  123,706 

1825  166,136 

1830   202,589 

1835  .    .  '   270,089 

1840    312,710 

1845    371,280 

1850.    ......  515,394 

1855   629,810 

1860.    ......  813,669 

1865   726,386 

1870    926,341 

The  census  returns  of  1865  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  inaccurate,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  population  of  the 
city  is  at  least  1,000,000  (1874). 

Topography. 
The  lower  end  of  the  city  is  very 
narrow,  the  western  shore  of  the 
island  is  free  from  indentations,  while 
the  eastern  shore  is  quite  irregular. 
The  island  rapidly  widens  from  the 
Battery  to  Corlear's  Hook,  near  the 
foot  of  Grand-street,  where  it  is  about 
two  miles  wide.  It  maintains  this 
width  to  Harlem,  eight  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Battery.  Then  it 
diminishes  to  less  than  a  mile  in 
width  for  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek, 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Battery.  Broadway,  which  begins 
at  the  Battery,  runs  northward 
through  the  centre  and  highest  por- 
tion of  the  island,  as  far  as  Tenth- 
street,  where  it  bends  to  the  west- 
ward, and  finally  runs  close  to  and 
nearly   parallel   with  the  Hudson 


River  bank.  At  Twenty-third  street, 
Fifth  avenue  crosses  Broadway  to 
the  east,  and  continues  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  centre  of  the  island. 
On  the  eastern  side,  commencing  at 
the  head  of  Chatham  -  square,  and 
ending  at  Fourth  street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  is  the  Bowery.  Below 
Fourteenth -street  the  streets  are 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  above  that 
point  the  avenues  and  streets  run 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  —  the 
direction  of  the  former  being  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  latter  east 
and  west,  from  river  to  river.  From 
the  commencement  of  Fifth  avenue, 
at  Waverley-place,  the  streets  are 
numbered  from  it  in  each  direction, 
and  are  designated  East  and  West, 
according  to  their  position  relative  to 
the  avenues,  e.  g.,  East  Fourteenth 
street  being  that  portion  of  the  street 
between  Fifth  avenue  and  the  East 
river,  and  West  Fourteenth  that 
portion  between  Fifth  avenue  and 
the  Hudson  River.  Attention  is  called 
to  this,  as  it  is  of  interest  to  strangers, 
who,  in  the  event  of  losing  their  way, 
have  only  to  remember  the  facts 
mentioned  to  ascertain  their  bearings 
at  once. 

Description. 
The  stranger  who  visits  New  York 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  its  most  in- 
teresting features  in  the  briefest  pos- 
sible time,  would  do  well  to  com- 
mence his  tour  of  inspection  at  the 
Battery  near  the  foot  of  Broadway. 
This  beautiful  little  park  contains 
about  twelve  acres,  and  is  adorned 
with  large  trees.  It  affords  fkie  views 
of  the  Bay  and  surrounding  country. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
battery  placed  here  by  the  early 
Dutch  inhabitants.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  since  private  residences  no 
longer  exist  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
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it  is  little  resorted  to  by  pleasure- 
seekers.  On  its  western  side  stands 
Castle  Garden,  originally  a  detached 
fort,  surrounded  by  water,  and  called 
Castle  Clinton,  in  honour  of  the  first 
republican  governor  of  the  State.  It 
was  built  in  1807  by  the  Government 
as  a  fortification,  and  ceded  to  the 
city  in  1823.  Subsequently  it  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  amusement, 
and  was  the  opera-house  of  the  city, 
and  the  scene  of  Jenny  Lind's  first 
triumph  in  this  country.  The  grounds 
of  the  Battery  have  been  extended  to 
it,  and  at  present  it  is  used  as  an 
emigrant  depot,  where  foreigners, 
landing  in  New  York  and  intending 
to  settle  at  the  West  or  elsewhere, 
are  provided  with  tickets  and  started 
on  their  way  without  any  unnecessary 
expense,  and  are  protected  from 
swindling.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  commissioners  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  State,  and  is  the  most 
Irequented  and  best  managed  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

After  visiting  Castle  Carden,  the 
tourist  would  do  well  to  secure  a 
place  upon  one  of  the  Broadway 
omnibuses,  which  start  once  in  five 
minutes  from  the  South  Ferry  at  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Battery,  and  run 
up  Broadway.  We  shall  presume 
that  he  selects  the  stage  marked 
Broadway  to  Twenty-third  street, 
which  follows,  as  far  as  the  Fifth- 
avenue  Hotel,  the  best  built  and 
busiest  street  in  the  whole  world. 

Leaving  the  ferry,  he  will  pass 
through  the  narrow  and  unattractive 
extension  of  Broadway  called  White- 
hall street,  and  will  reach  the  small 
enclosure  called  Bowling  Green ,  at 
which  Broadway  properly  begins. 
Around  this  diminutive  park  were 
once  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  contained 
a  leaden  statue  of  George  III.,  erected 
in  1770,  which  the  people  patriotically 
melted  into  bullets  in  July,  1776. 


Fronting  this  green,  on  the  west,  was 
formerly  the  "  King's  Arms  Tavern," 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Gage,  the 
commander  of  the  British  forces  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution;  this  tavern,  it  may  be 
added,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
"  Kriger's  Tavern,"  the  fashionable 
hotel  of  the  earlier  Dutch  settlers. 

Passing  along  the  lines  of  well- 
built  warehouses  devoted  to  whole- 
sale trade,  the  tourist  reaches  (half 
a  mile  from  the  Battery)  Trinity 
Churchy  at  the  head  of  Wall-street. 
It  is  a  Gothic  building  of  brown  stone, 
with  a  spire  284  feet  high.  The  in- 
terior is  192  feet  long  and  60  feet  high, 
with  a  deep  chancel  lighted  by  a  su- 
perb window,  and  with  columns  se- 
parating the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
The  church  is  open  all  the  week,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  spire  (308  steps; 
small  fee  to  the  sexton)  should  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  view  from 
the  top.  To  the  south  is  the  harbour 
with  its  fleets  and  islands  and  Staten 
Island  in  the  distance  ;  to  the  west, 
across  the  Hudson,  are  Jersey  City, 
N  ewark,  and  Elizabeth ;  and  up  the 
river  from  Jersey  City  are  Hoboken 
and  Weehawken,  with  the  Palisades 
and  the  distant  Highlands  in  the 
north.  Broadway  runs  north-east  for 
two  miles  to  Grace  Church,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  city  is  seen  on  either 
hand ;  while  the  course  of  East  River 
may  be  followed  southward  from 
above  Blackwell's  Island,  Astoria, 
and  Greenpoint,  to  Brooklyn  and 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Directly  be- 
low is  the  crowded  Wall-street,  along 
whose  line  ran  the  exterior  walls  of 
New- Amsterdam.  There  is  a  large 
graveyard  about  the  church,  in  which 
are  buried  Alexander  Hamilton,  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  (of  the  Chesapeake), 
and  other  noted  men,  while  in  one 
corner  is  a  Gothic  monument  to 
those  who  died  in  the  British  pri- 
son-ships.    Trinity  Church  is  the 
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oldest  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
edifice  on  the  present  site  was  built 
in  1696.  In  1705,  Queen  Anne  gave 
it  a  communion  service,  (still  pre- 
served,) and  also  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  Manhattan  Island,  which  has  since 
so  increased  in  value  that  this  church 
is  the  richest  in  America,  (said  to  be 
worth  over  $10,000,000.)  It  spends 
immense  sums  annually  in  benefac- 
tions among  the  poor  of  New  York, 
besides  supporting  a  considerable 
body  of  clergy  and  a  choir  which  is 
'unsurpassed  in  the  country.  There 
are  morning  and  evening  prayers 
daily  in  the  church,  (9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,) 
with  choral  services  on  Sunday.  The 
chime  of  bells  in  the  steeple  is  the 
finest  in  America. 

Looking  down  Wall-street,  fine 
buildings  are  seen  on  each  side.  They 
are  occupied  by  the  leading  banks 
and  bankers  of  the  city,  this  being  the 
Lombard-street  of  New  York.  On 
the  left  at  the  corner  of  Nassau-street 
is  the  Old  Custom  House,  now  the 
Sub-Treasury.  It  is  a  massive  white 
marble  building,  200  ft.  long,  80  ft. 
wide,  and  8-0  ft.  high,  which  is  mo- 
delled after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
At  either  end  is  a  portico  supported 
by  eight  Doric  columns,  32  ft,  high, 
and  5  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  The  cost 
of  the  building  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  $1,195,000.  Open 
to  visitors  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Broad-street,  in 
which,  close  to  Wall-street,  is  the 
Stock  Exchange  (visitors'  gallery  is 
entered  at  N  o.  13,  Wall-street).  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  Sub-Treasury  is 
the  Drexel  Building,  a  costly  white 
marble  structure,  occupied  by  bankers 
and  attornies.  A  little  farther  down 
Wall-street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Cus- 
tom House,  a  massive  building  of 
granite,  marble,  and  iron,  originally 
built  for  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  at 
a  cost  of  11,800,000.  It  is  200  feet 
long,  and  has  a  portico  of  18  Ionic 


columns,  while  a  dome  124  feet  high 
overarches  a  rotunda  surrounded  by  8 
Corinthian  columns  of  Italian  marble. 

Resuming  his  journey  up  Broad- 
way, the  tourist  passes  on  the  right 
the  imposing  structures  of  the  Equit- 
able and  the  New  York  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  and  reaches 
Fulton-street,  at  the  corner  of  which 
stands  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  third 
Episcopal  church  established  in  the 
city,  erected  in  1766.  The  length  of 
the  edifice  is  151  feet,  and  the  width 
73  feet.  The  steeple  is  203  feet 
high.  On  the  front,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  pediment  supported 
by  four  Ionic  columns,  is  a  white 
marble  statue  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  niche  there  is  a  slab 
of  white  marble,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, who  fell  at  Quebec,  and 
whose  remains  were  removed  to  New 
York  by  order  of  the  State  in  1818. 
At  the  lower  side  of  the  church,  facing- 
Broadway,  is  an  obelisk  of  white 
marble,  erected  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot,  who 
died  here  in  1827. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  white 
marble  building  of  the  New  York 
Herald  newspaper.  The  large  build- 
ing of  granite  next  beyond  the  church 
is  the  Astor  House,  the  first  and  most 
famous  of  the  great  hotels  of  America. 

To  the  right,  bordering  the  City 
Hall  Park,  Park  Row  goes  off 
obliquely  to  Printing-House-square, 
in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Franklin. 
In  this  vicinity  are  published  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  city. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  City  Hall 
Park,  and  opposite  the  Astor  House, 
is  the  new  U.  S.  Post  Office,  a 
stately  and  immense  granite  building, 
with  lofty  domes  and  a  frontage  on 
Broadway  of  340  feet.  The  architec- 
ture is  Doric  and  Renaissance,  the 
granite  columns  and  blocks  being  cut 
ready  for  their  places  on  the  coast  of 
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Maine.  The  basement  and  first-floor 
will  be  reserved  for  the  Post  Office, 
the  second  and  third  floors  for  the 
U.  S.  Courts.  The  City  Hall  is  north 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  is  a  fine 
building-  of  marble,  216  feet  long,  and 
105  feet  broad.    It  is  surmounted  by 
a  handsome  clock  tower.    Near  the 
City  Hall  is  the  New  Court  House,  a 
building  famous  in  connection  with 
the  gigantic  frauds  of  the  so-called 
"  Ring,"  headed  by  the  notorious 
Tweed.    On  the  corner  next  above 
the  Park  is  seen  the  wholesale  shop 
of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the  great 
dry  goods  dealer,  a  white  marble  edi- 
fice, occupying  nearly  a  whole  square. 
From  this  point  onward  both  sides  of 
the  street  are  lined  with  fine  shops, 
banks,  and  hotels.  N ear  Spring-street 
is  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  the  left, 
and  farther  on  to  the  right  the  Metro- 
politan, each  furnishing  accommoda- 
tions for  600  guests.    Near  Amity- 
street  is  the  white  marble  Grand 
Central  Hotel,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  1000  guests.    On  the  same 
side,  at  the  corner  of  Waverley-place, 
is  the  New  York  Hotel,  built  of 
brick  in  the  old  style,  an  excellent 
hotel,  with  rooms  for  300  guests.  At 
Tenth  street,  which  is  1^  miles  from 
the  Battery,  and  filling  the  whole 
square    bounded  by  Tenth  street, 
Broadway,    Eleventh    street,  and 
Fourth  avenue,  is  the  immense  iron 
building,  occupied  by  Stewart,  the 
draper,  as  his  retail  shop.    It  is  the 
largest  shop  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  well  worthy  a  visit.  Just  beyond 
it,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  beautiful 
Grace  Church.    The  spire  is  much 
admired,  and  is  by  far  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city.    The  church  has 
forty  windows  of  stained  glass. 

At  this  point  Broadway  bends  a 
little  to  the  west.  At  Fourteenth 
street  it  reaches  Union-square, 
bounded  by  East  Fourteenth  street 
on  the  south,  Fourth  avenue  on  the 
east,  East  Seventeenth  street  on  the 


north,  and  Broadway  on  the  west. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  Union 
Park,  filled  with  trees,  and  containing 
a  beautiful  fountain.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  square  is  by 
H.  K.  Browne.  It  is  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  mounted  on  a  granite 
pedestal  of  the  same  height. 

In  the  south-western  corner  stands 
a  statue  in  bronze  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. This  square  once  contained  the 
residences  of  wealthy  citizens,  but  it 
is  now  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
shops  and  hotels.  On  the  eastern 
side  are  the  Union-square  and  West- 
moreland Hotels,  on  the  northern 
side  the  Everett  House,  and  on  the 
western  side  the  Spingler  House.  At 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  square 
Broadway  is  again  entered.  From 
this  point  on  to  Madison-square, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  many  hand- 
some shops  are  seen.  At  Twenty- 
third  street  Madison  -  square  is 
reached,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
open  spaces  in  the  city.  On  the 
eastern  and  northern  sides  are  private 
residences,  on  the  western  side  are 
the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Albemarle 
hotels. 

The  Twenty-third  street  stage 
leaves  Broadway  at  this  square  and 
pursues  its  journey  down  Twenty- 
third  street.  The  tourist  would  do 
well  to  exchange  his  place  for  one 
upon  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  which 
will  convey  him  as  far  as  Forty-sixth 
street  along  the  Fifth  avenue,  the 
handsomest  street  on  the  Continent. 
At  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street 
is  the  marble  palace  of  Stewart,  the 
great  draper.  At  Fortieth  street  is 
the  Reservoir,  420  feet  square,  with 
an  area  of  4  acres  and  a  capacity  of 
23,000,000  gallons.  The  promenade 
on  top  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
commands  extensive  views.  Reser- 
voir-square is  a  pretty  park  on  the 
west.  Opposite  the  Reservoir  (on 
Fifth  avenue)  is  Rutger's  Female 
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Institute.  Two  squares  to  the  east 
on  Forty- second  street  is  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  the  converging  point 
of  several  railways.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous structure  of  brick  and  stone, 
covering  3  acres.  It  is  700  feet  long, 
built  in  Renaissance  architecture, 
with  several  domes.  On  the  corner 
of  Fifth-avenue  and  Forty -third 
street  is  the  Jewish  Temple  Emanuel, 
the  chief  of  the  synagogues  of  the 
city,  and  the  finest  piece  of  Saracenic 
architecture  in  America.  It  has  some 
features  copied  from  the  ancient 
Alhambra,  and  its  interior  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Oriental  ma  gnificence.  On  the 
corner  of  Forty-fifth  street  is  the 
fourth  Universalist  Church  (Dr. 
Chapin's),  near  which  is  the  curious 
front  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest.  On  Forty -ninth 
street,  near  the  avenue,  are  the 
buildings  of  Columbia  College,  which 
was  chartered  (as  King's  College) 
by  George  II.  of  England  in  1754. 
At  the  corner  of  Fiftieth  street  is  the 
Cathedral  of  ,  St.  Patrick  (Cath.), 
which  is  to  be  the  grandest  church  in 
America.  It  was  commenced  in  1858, 
and  is  now  nearly  half  done ;  the 
building  occupying  the  highest  point 
on  Fifth  avenue,  and  being  firmly 
founded  on  solid  ledges  of  rock.  The 
material  is  white  marble,  and  the  ar- 
chitecture is  the  decorated  Gothic  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  front  is 
to  be  guarded  by  two  marble  spires, 
each  328  feet  high,  and  adorned  with 
statuary  and  carvings. 

The  stage  completes  its  journey  at 
the  new  Windsor  Hotel,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  hotels  in  the  wOrld. 
One  mile  farther  on  is  one  of  the 
entrances  to  Central  Park.  The  tourist 
may  find  his  way  thither,  if  he  pre- 
fers not  to  continue  his  journey  on 
foot,  by  going  eastward  through  one 
of  the  lateral  streets  to  Madison- 
avenue,  which  is  the  first  avenue 
east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Fifth 


avenue,  and  completing  his  journey 
in  the  street  cars  which  go  very  near 
the  Park.  Returning,  he  may  take 
the  same  line  of  street  cars  back  to 
Union- square,  or  may  continue  in  the 
same  car  to  the  City  Hall  Park  and 
Astor  House,  near  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way. He  may  find  his  way  back  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  also  by  the 
street;  cars  of  the  Third,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  avenues,  all  of  which  start 
from  points  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  Central  Park.  If  on  returning  to 
Madison-square  and  the  Fifth  avenue 
Hotel,  from  the  journey  above  laid 
out,  he  walks  through  the  part  of 
Fifth  avenue  below  Twenty-third 
street  down  to  Washington-square, 
but  little  over  half  a  mile,  he  will 
have  seen  nearly  thet  whole  of  the 
presentable  portions  of  this  great  city. 

Strangers  desiring  to  see  more  of 
the  city  will  find  street  cars  of  several 
lines  directly  in  front  of  or  in  the 
streets  on  each  side  of  the  Astor  House, 
in  which  they  may  pass  through 
each  of  the  principal  avenues  parallel 
with  the  Filth.  The  cars  of  the 
Third  avenue  run  as  far  as  Harlem, 
near  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  island 
of  Manhattan ;  the  others  go  to 
points  near  the  Central  Park. 

A  line  of  street  cars  runs  from  the 
Battery  along  the  western  water- 
front of  the  city.  Persons  interested 
in  the  shipping  could  visit  all  the 
piers  on  the  North  River  front  by 
taking  this  line.  There  are  street 
cars  also  along  the  East  River  front. 

As  the  foregoing  sketch  of  a  tour 
to  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in- 
cludes the  Central  Park,  we  will 
here  give  a  brief  description  of  this 
great  pleasure-ground  of  the  city. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  West 
Fifty-ninth  street,  on  the  east  by  Fifth 
avenue,  on  the  north  by  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  street,  and  on  the  west  by 
I^ighth  avenue.  It  is  2\  miles  long,  t 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  contains 
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843  acres,  including  the  two  reser- 
voirs. It  is  therefore  the  largest  city 
park  in  the  world  with  three  excep- 
tions :  viz.,  the  Bois-de- Boulogne, 
the  Prater  at  Vienna,  and  the  Phoenix 
Park  at  Dublin. 

There  are  in  it  about  9  miles  of 
carriage  drive,  4  of  bridle  road,  and 
about  25  miles  of  walk.  Intersections 
of  lines  of  travel  are  made  by  arch- 
ways, to  avoid  danger.    Every  effort 


crowded  with  equipages,  the  whole 
forming  a  spectacle  to  be  witnessed 
nowhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

The  Terrace  is  a  series  of  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  mall  to  the  border  of  the 
main  lake,  and  is  "  the  most  imposing 
specimen  of  architecture  in  the  park, 
and  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try." A  large  flotilla  of  pleasure-boats 
is  kept  on  the  Central  Lake  (twenty 
acres),  and  excursions  may  be  made 
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has  been  made  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural features  of  the  Park. 

More  than  300,000  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  kinds  have  already  been  planted, 
and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 

The  special  objects  of  interest  in 
the  park  are  the  following  : — 

The  Mall,  a  promenade,  running 
north  and  south,  and  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Terrace.  On  either 
side  of  the  mall  is  a  beautiful  lawn, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  the 
band  is  playing,  it  is  filled  with  people, 
while  the  adjacent  carriage-ways  are 


with  little  expense  (tariffs  regulated 
by  the  Commissioners).  On  the  west 
of  the  mall  is  the  Green,  a  broad 
lawn  covering  fifteen  acres,  and 
destined  for  a  parade-ground.  Near 
the  head  of  the  mall  (on  the  right) 
is  the  Casino,  a  refectory  on  a  high 
knoll.  Crossing  Central  Lake  by  the 
Bow  Bridge,  the  Ramble  is  entered 
— thirty-six  acres  of  copse  and  hill, 
bounded  by  the  lake  and  threaded  by 
foot-paths.  The  vine-covered  and 
evergreen  walks,  the  stone  arch,  the 
grotto,  and  other  pretty  objects  are 
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found  in  the  Ramble.  On  Vista 
Hill  (to  the  north)  is  the  Croton 
Reservoir,  which  covers  thirty-one 
acres,  is  105  ft.  above  tide-water,  and 
contains  150,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
Just  to  the  north  is  the  New  Reser- 
voir, covering  106  acres  and  having  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000,000  gallons. 
The  curves  of  its  shore  line  are 
bounded  by  stone  walls  of  immense 
thickness.  Just  south  west  of  the 
rectangular  (smaller)  reservoir  is  the 
Belvidere,  situated  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  Park.  Above  the 
New  Reservoir  is  the  Upper  Park, 
less  visited  and  with  less  embellish- 
ment than  the  Lower  Park.  Passing 
the  east  and  west  meadows  the  build- 
ings of  Mount  St.  Vincent  are  seen 
on  the  east. 

To  the  east  is  the  Arboretum,  while 
close  by,  on  the  north,  is  Harlem 
Lake  (covering  sixteen  acres),  with 
its  south  shore  lined  with  the  remains 
of  fortifications.  A  falling  stream, 
spanned  by  five  bridges,  runs  west 
from  the  lake  to  a  pond  south  of  the 
Great  Hill,  which  looks  down  into 
the  ravine,  known  in  the  revolu- 
tionary era  as  "  McGown's  Pass." 
The  Buff  is  a  bold  cliff*  which  termi- 
nates the  park  on  the  north,  and 
bears  the  remains  of  old  forts  and 
fieldworks. 

Fronting  on  the  park  near  the 
Children's  Gate  (Seventy -second 
street  and  Fifth  avenue),  is  the 
Lenox  Library,  a  marble  building, 
designed  for  the  reception  of  a  mu- 
seum, art-gallery,  library,  and  lecture- 
hall.  Close  by  is  the  Lenox  Hospital, 
with  tall  spires.  A  few  rods  distant 
is  the  new  building  of  the  Normal 
College,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a 
lofty  tower. 

How  to  reach  the  Park. — Going  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  take  the 
Second  or  Third  avenue  cars,  and  stop 
at  Sixty-fifth  or  Seventy-ninth  street, 
the  former  of  which  leads  to  the 


Green,  and  the  latter  to  the  Ramble. 
From  the  western  side  of  the  city, 
take  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  or  Eighth 
avenue  cars,  and  stop  at  Fifty-ninth 
street,  which  forms  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  the  Park. 

The  Park  is  open  every  day  in  the 
year  as  follows  :— During  December, 
January,  and  February,  from  7  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  ;  during  March,  April,  May, 
June,  October,  and  November,  from 
6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  from  5  a.m.  to  11 

P.M. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  Park  is 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Carriages  can  be  hired  in  the  Park, 
the  rate  of  fare  being  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners.  At  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoons  open-air  concerts 
are  given. 

Beside  the  Squares,  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  which  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  of  any  of 
the  European  cities ;  among  them  are 
the  following: — Washington  square, 
bounded  by  Waverley-place,  Mac- 
dougal-street,  Fourth  and  Wooster- 
street ;  Stuyvesant  -  square,  on  both 
sides  of  Second  avenue  from  Fif- 
teenth street  to  Seventeenth  street 
(with  beautiful  fountains)  ;  and  se- 
veral others. 

Among  the  Public  Buildings  not 
already  described  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  noteworthy : — 

Astor  Library  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Lafayette- place,  near  Astor- 
place.  The  late  John  Jacob  Astor 
founded  it  with  an  endowment  of 
$400,000,  which  sum  has  been  ma- 
terially increased  by  his  son.  It  con- 
tains over  100,000  volumes,  and  is 
open  to  all  persons  over  sixteen  years, 
for  consultation  only,  from  10  a.m.  to 
b\  p.m.  in  summer,  and  4  in  winter. 

Cooper  Union  occupies  the  block 
bounded  by  St.  Mark's-place  (Eighth 
street),  Fourth  avenue,  Seventh  street, 
and  Third  avenue.   It  was  erected  by 
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Peter  Cooper  a  few  years  since,  at  a 
cost  of  $630,000,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors.  It 
contains  a  large  and  well  supplied 
reading-room,  a  library,  art  gallery, 
and  a  number  of  lecture-rooms,  which 
are  free  to  all  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  therein 
offered.  A  portion  of  the  building  is 
rented  for  stores,  and  one  large  hall 
and  several  small  ones  are  let  for 


and  large  sums  of  money  distributed 
in  premiums.  This  Association  has 
become  identified  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city;  and  its 
annual  fairs,  which  are  held  during 
October,  are  of  great  interest  and 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors.  It 
has  a  section  of  agriculture,  and 
another  of  machinery  and  the  arts 
and  sciences,  called  the  Polytechnic 
Association. 
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public  meetings ;  the  annual  income 
from  these  sources  is  about  $50,000. 
The  building  is  of  brown  stone,  five 
stories  high.  In  the  building  are  the 
rooms  of 

The  American  Institute,  incor- 
porated May  2,  1829,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  Encouraging  and  pro- 
moting domestic  industry  in  this 
State  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  disseminating  useful  knowledge 
relative  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences."    Annual  fairs  are  held, 


The  Bible  House  occupies  the 
block  bounded  by  Fourth  avenue, 
Ninth  street,  Third  avenue,  and 
Stuyvesant-street,  and  was  erected  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000.  Here  are  printed 
all  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  of  this 
Society.  In  this  building  are  the 
rooms  of  a  number  of  religious 
benevolent  societies. 

The  N.  Y.  Historical  Society, 
founded  in  1804,  erected  a  few  years 
since  a  very  tasteful  edifice,  on  the 
south  -  eastern   corner   of  Seventh 
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avenue  and  Eleventli  street.  It  has 
a  valuable  library  (open  to  members 
for  consultation  only),  and  a  fine-art 
gallery.  The  Society  owns  and  has 
an  exhibition,  in  its  building,  the 
Bryan  Collection  of  the  Old  Masters, 
the  Abbott  Collection  of  Egyptian 
Curiosities,  and  the  Crawford  Marbles. 
The  building  is  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  strangers  can  visit  it  by 
obtaining  a  note  of  introduction  from 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  Library,  the  oldest 
public  library  in  the  United  States, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
University-place,  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  streets.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1700.  Open  from  8  a.m. 
until  sunset,  and  the  reading-room 
until  10  p.m. 

National  Academy  of  Design  is 
on  the  north-western  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  Its 
architecture,  copied  from  a  building 
on  the  Rialto,  in  Venice,  makes  it 
an  object  of  interest.  In  it  are  held, 
twice  a  year,  exhibitions  of  the  works 
of  the  artists  of  the  National  Aca  demy 
of  Design,  at  which  times  the  build- 
ing is  open  to  visitors. 

The  Hotel  for  Working  Women 
(unfinished)  stands  on  Fourth  avenue, 
between  Thirty -third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  streets.  Its  owner,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  designed  it  as  a  home  for 
working  women.  There  are  two 
other  homes  for  working  women  in 
the  city  beside  this  hotel  of  Mr. 
Stewart's — one  at  No.  45,  Elizabeth- 
street,  and  the  other  at  No.  27, 
Washington  -  square,  north.  These 
establishments  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  years,  and  have  been 
of  great  advantage  to  friendless  young 
women. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation occupies  a  large  edifice  on 
the  south-western  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty -third  street,  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million  dol- 


lars, raised  by  subscription  among 
citizens  of  New  York.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  leased  for 
various  kinds  of  business.  The  re- 
maining stories  are  used  by  the 
Association,  being  arranged  as  read- 
ing, conversation,  and  lecture -rooms, 
while  in  the  sub-basement  is  a  gym- 
nasium and  bowling  alley.  The 
institution  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
place  of  resort  for  young  men  who 
would  naturally  be  drawn  to  places 
of  dissipation,  as  well  as  to  engage 
Christians  in  effective  work  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  Beside  the  privi- 
lege of  frequenting  the  rooms  of  the 
Association,  members  have  the  op- 
portunity of  joining  classes,  in  which 
at  a  moderate  cost  they  may  learn 
the  modern  languages  and  various 
other  useful  branches  of  learning. 


Educational  Institutions. 

Columbia  Colt  eg e  was  chartered 
by  George  II.  in  1754.  It  stood  on 
a  hill  in  what  is  now  Park- place  until 
a  few  years  since,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  East  Fiftieth  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues.  It  was 
originally  called  "  King's  College," 
which  name  was  changed  to  Columbia 
College  in  1781.  The  college  has 
become  very  wealthy  from  the  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  its  real  estate. 
Its  present  location  is  regarded  as 
temporary,  it  being  the  design  of  the 
corporation  to  erect  a  number  of 
buildings  worthy  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  college. 

Columbia  College  Law  School, 
opened  in  1858,  has  met  with  re- 
markable success,  and  ranks  with  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. 

The  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Washington-square,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Waverley-  places.  The 
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building  is  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  measures  180  by  100  ft.  The 
institution  was  incorporated  in  1831, 
and  the  edifice  completed  in  1836. 

The  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  forn  erly  the  '*  New  York 
Free  Academy,"  was  established  in 
1848,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  the  year  previous. 
It  occupies  an  edifice  in  East  Twenty- 
third  street,  corner  of  Lexington 
avenue.  The  institution  is  open  to 
graduates  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  free  of  expense.  It  was  the 
first  and  is  now  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
founded  in  1850,  and  is  situated  in 
West  Fifteenth  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues. 

New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  SuRGtONS,  founded  in 
1791,  and  chartered  in  1801,  is  on 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  East  Twenty-third  street. 

University  Medical  College  is 
temporarily  located  in  the  New  York 
Hospital  building  on  Worth  -  street, 
near  Church-street. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several 

Other  Medical  Colleges,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
foot  East  Twenty-sixth  street.  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  at  New  York  University. 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  105, 
East  Twentieth  street.  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York 
University.  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry,  161,  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
179,  Lexington  avenue.  New  York 
Medical  College  for  Women,  102,  East 
Twelfth  street. 

The  Theological  Seminar tes  are 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(New  School  Presbyterian),  incor- 
porated in  1836,  and  located  at  No. 


9,  University  -  place  ;  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  West  Twentieth  street, 
corner  of  Ninth  avenue  ;  and  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  West  Fifteenth  street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues. 

Charitable  Institutions.  —  The 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  note  the  great 
number  of  these  in  the  city. 

The  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Bloomingdale,  between  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  streets,  and  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues.  It  is  conveniently 
reached  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. A  visit  to  this  Institution  will 
well  repay  the  tourist  or  philan- 
thropist. The  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
is  very  beautiful. 

The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum. 
This  institution  is  situated  on  the 
Hudson  River,  between  Seventy- 
third  and  Seventy- fourth  streets,  and 
between  the  Bloomingdale-road  and 
the  river.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  river.  Its  grounds  occupy 
about  nine  acres.  The  building, 
erected  in  1840,  is  of  stone,  in  Gothic 
style,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  It  contains  accommoda- 
tions for  two  hundred  orphans. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  situated  on  Washington 
Heights,  near  the  Carmanville  station 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square.  The  front  or  main  building 
is  150  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide,  and 
four  stories  high,  including  the  base- 
ment. The  wings  at  each  end  are 
120  by  46  ft.,  and  the  school-house, 
in  the  rear,  150  by  85  ft.,  completes 
the  square.  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  to  300  pupils,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  liberally  endowed 
charitable  institutions  in  the  State. 
Indigent  deaf  mutes  are  supported 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  State ; 
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others  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  board 
and  tuition.  Open  for  visitors  from 
1.30  to  4  p.m.  every  day  except  Sun- 
day. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind 
fills  the  entire  block  between  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets,  and 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues.  The 
building  is  of  granite,  in  the  castel- 
lated Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
cost  about  $95,000,  which  was  partly 
raised  by  private  donations,  and  the 
balance  by  legislative  appropriation. 
A  certain  number  of  indigent  pupils 
are  supported  and  educated  gratui- 
tously, others  at  a  moderate  charge. 
Visitors  are  received  from  1  to  6  p.m. 

The  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry.— "  Five  Points  "  was  once 
the  centre  of  the  worst  section  of  the 
city.  The  House  of  Industry  is  lo- 
cated at  155,  157,  and  159,  Worth- 
street,  a  little  east  of  Broadway.  The 
building  is  54  ft.  wide  and  seven 
stories  high,  and  has  generally  from 
100  to  200  inmates,  many  of  whom 
are  rescued,  and  from  time  to  time 
sent  to  homes  in  the  country.  Re- 
ligious services  are  held  morning  and 
evening. 

Five  Points'  Mission  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Park  and  Little  Water 
streets,  contains  a  chapel,  school- 
rooms, bathing -rooms,  and  tenements 
for  twenty  families.  Religious  ser- 
vices three  times  on  Sundays,  at 
10J  a.m.,  3  and  7  p.m. 

Besides  the  institutions  above- 
mentioned  are  the  following  : — Asy- 
lum for  Respectable  Aged  Indigent 
Females,  226,  East  Twentieth  street. 
Coloured  Home  for  the  Aged  and  In- 
digent, foot  of  East  Sixty-fifth  street. 
Coloured  Orphan  Asylum,  foot  of 
West  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first 
street.  Children's  Hospital  and  Nur- 
sery, East  Fifty-first  street,  near  Third 


avenue.  Emigrant  Refuge  and  Hos- 
pital, Ward's  Island;  Office,  Castle- 
Garden.  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
32,  East  Thirtieth  street,  for  the  re- 
lief of  friendless,  destitute  or  unpro- 
tected females  and  children;  under 
the  charge  of  the  American  Female 
Guardian  Society.  Home  for  Young- 
Women,  27,  Washington-square,  IS. 
Home  or  Female  Department  of  the 
Prison  Association,  191,  Tenth  ave- 
nue. House  and  School  of  Indus- 
try, 120,  West  Sixteenth  street,  for 
gratuitous  instruction  of  Poor  Fe- 
males in  needlework.  House  of 
Mercy,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Lying-in  Asylum 
and  Infants'  Home,  Lexington 
avenue,  corner  East  Fifty-first  street. 
Lying-in  Asylum  for  Destitute  Fe- 
males, 85,  Marion-street.  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  East  Eighty-eighth 
street,  near  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  West  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-fifth  street,  near  Tenth 
avenue ;  House  of  Reception,  71, 
West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York 
Eye  Infirmary,  216,  Second  avenue. 
N  ew  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children,  126,  Second  avenue.  New 
York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  387, 
Fourth  avenue ;  diseases  of  the  eye 
gratuitously  treated.  Orphans'  Home 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
East  Forty-ninth  street,  near  Lexing- 
ton avenue.  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  45,  Grove-street.  Pro- 
testant Half  Orphan  Asylum,  65, 
West  Tenth  street.  Protestant  House 
of  Mercy,  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  foot  of  West  Eighty- 
sixth  street.  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  Fifth  avenue,  corner  of  East 
Fifty-first  street  (boys),  Prince  street, 
corner  of  Mott-street,  (girls).  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbour,  Staten  Island,  Office, 
156,  Broadway.  St.  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  under  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  East  Eighty-sixth 
street,  corner  of  Avenue  A.  St. 
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Luke's  Hospital,  Fifty-fourth  street, 
corner  Fifth  avenue.  St.  Luke's 
Home  for  Indigent  Christian  Females, 
487,  Hudson  street.  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  195,  West  Eleventh  street, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  Sheltering  Arms, 
Broadway,  corner  of  One  Hundred 
and  First  street.  Women's  Hos- 
pital, 244,  East  Thirteenth  street. 
Working  Women's  Home,  45,  Eliza- 
beth-street. 

Among  the  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  York,  those 
on  Blackwell's,  Ward's,  and  Randall's 
Islands  in  the  East  River,  near  the 
city  are  best  worthy  a  visit. 

Blackwell's  Island  contains  120 
acres,  is  situated  in  the  East  River, 
and  extends  from  opposite  East 
Forty-eighth  to  Eighty-third  street. 
The  channel  on  either  side  is  na- 
vigable by  the  largest  vessels.  On 
the  island  are  the  Charity  Hospital, 
Small-pox  Hospital,  Fever  Hospital, 
Infant  Hospital,  Hospital  for  Incu- 
rables, Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Hos- 
pital for  Paralytics,  Penitentiary, 
Alms-house,  Workhouse,  and  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  The  institutions  on 
the  island  will  well  repay  one  for  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them.  Ward's 
Island  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  East  and  Harlem  rivers,  opposite 
One  Hundred  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  streets.  It  contains  a 
hospital  for  emigrants,  and  a  nautical 
asylum.  Randall's  Island  is  a  short 
distance  north  of  Ward's  Island.  On 
it  is  a  nursery,  in  which  children  over 
two  years  old  committed  to  the  Com- 
missioners are  placed  and  kept  until 
their  parents  or  guardians  are  able  to 
provide  for  them.  If  not  claimed, 
they  are  indentured,  at  a  suitable  age, 
to  learn  some  useful  pursuit.  A 
school  for  idiot  children  is  also  located 
on  this  island.  Persons  desirous  of 
visiting  the  islands  in  the  East  River 
can  obtain  permits  upon  application 


to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Cha- 
rities and  Correction,  at  their  Office, 
No.  1,  Bond  street. 

Public  Schools. —  New  York 
stands  before  all  other  cities  in  efforts 
to  promote  popular  education.  There 
are  in  the  city  ninety-three  grammar 
schools,  mostly  of  three  departments 
each — male,  female,  and  primary, — 
and  ninety-one  primary  schools,  for 
boys  and  girls,  besides  six  for  coloured 
pupils,  making  in  all  about  200 
schools  at  the  present  time.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  most  substantial 
character ;  are  admirably  arranged, 
and  fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement. 

The  whole  number  taught  during 
the  year  1872  was  256,000.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  exceeds 
2,500.  The  course  of  study  is  tho- 
rough, and  scholars  entering  the  pri- 
mary class  pass  through  the  various 
grades  of  that  and  the  grammar  de- 
partment, and  finally  graduate  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (for- 
merly the  Free  Academy). 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  system 
was  (for  the  year  1872)  $3,000,000; 
yet  this  great  work  is  carried  on,  and 
this  enormous  expenditure  borne, 
without  any  expense  to  the  pupils — 
buildings,  tuition,  books,  and  what- 
ever else  is  needed  being  supplied 
without  cost. 

The  present  value  of  the  school 
property  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
$6,500,000. 

Cemeteries. — The  most  beautiful 
rural  cemeteries  in  the  world  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
American  cities.  They  are  quite  un- 
like those  of  other  countries,  and  the 
tourist  should  visit  at  least  one  of  them. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  near  Brook- 
lyn, is  the  most  beautiful.  To  reach 
it  the  tourist  may  take  any  stage 
down  Broadway  to  the  South  or 
Fulton  ferries  (the  name  of  the  ferry 
to  which  each  stage  runs  is  con- 
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spicuously  painted  on  its  side),  cross 
the  ferry,  and  take  at  the  landing  on 
the  Brooklyn  side  the  Greenwood 
horse-cars.  The  distance  from  the 
ferries  is  about  3  miles.  Strangers 
not  admitted  on  Sundays.  The 
cemetery  contains  242  acres  of  land, 
traversed  by  20  miles  of  -winding 
paths  and  driveways,  and  embellished 
with  forests  and  lakes.  Ocean  Hill 
commands  a  view  over  the  sea,  while 
Battle  Hill  overlooks  New  York  and 
its  Bay,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and 
the  Hudson.  Many  of  the  monu- 
ments are  of  much  artistic  merit,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  cemetery  are  de- 
voted to  its  adornment. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  New  York. 

The  City  of  Brooklyn,  being  the 
largest  and  most  important  place  ad- 
jacent to  New  York,  claims  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

It  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  characterized  by  the  same  degree 
of  advancement  as  New  York.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at 
425,000,  while  its  numerous  and  ele- 
gant churches,  public  buildings,  and 
stately  private  residences,  render  it 
equally  conspicuous.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  from  its  pure  air,  as  well  as 
its  numerous  trees  which  line  most 
of  its  streets  and  impart  to  it  a  rural 
aspect.  Fulton  -  avenue,  Flatbush 
avenue,  Clinton-avenue,  and  the  in- 
tersecting highways,  are  fine  tho- 
roughfares. The  bridge,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  construction  for 
years,  and  which  will  connect  the 
two  cities,  will  be  the  most  stu- 
pendous work  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  City  Hall  is  one  mile  from 
the  Fulton  Ferry  (corner  of  Court 
and  Fulton-streets),  and  is  an  elegant 
building  of  white  marble,  near  which 
is  the  King's  County  Court  House, 
built  of  marble  in  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture, at  a  cost  of  $540,000.  There 


are  many  other  fine  public  buildings 
in  the  city,  while  the  private  man- 
sions (on  Clinton-avenue,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  &c.,)  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  is  of  the 
first  class,  and  covers  forty  acres, 
with  large  depots  of  materiel  of  war, 
ship-houses,  barracks,  &c,  while  the 
Dry  Dock  (which  cost  $1,000,000) 
is  one  of  the  best.  Some  fine  vessels 
may  be  seen  here.  The  Marine  Hos- 
pital (500  patients)  is  a  granite 
building  on  the  Wallabout  Bay.  The 
Atlantic  Dock  fronts  toward  Go- 
vernor's Island,  and  its  long  granite 
piers  and  immense  warehouses  merit 
a  visit.  The  principal  churches  of 
the  city  are  the  Catholic  Cathedral, 
a  superb  structure  on  the  corner  of 
Lafayette  and  Vanderbilt  avenues ; 
the  Plymouth  Church  (Henry  Ward 
Beecher's)  on  Orange,  near  Hicks 
street ;  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
(Rev.  R.  S.  Storr's),  corner  of  Henry 
and  Remsen  streets ;  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Montague  streets.  From  the  fact  of 
its  having  233  churches,  Brooklyn 
is  called  "  The  City  of  Churches." 

Prospect  Park  (reached  by  horse- 
cars  on  Fulton  street  and  Flatbush 
avenue)  is  a  rival  of  Central  Park, 
covering.  510  acres,  and  costing, 
since  its  commencement,  in  1866, 
$9,000,000.  The  Plaza  is  a  large, 
paved,  circular  space  at  the  entrance, 
with  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  fountains, 
and  flowers.  There  are  broad  and 
verdant  meadows,  large  and  um- 
brageous groves ;  hills  commanding 
superb  views  of  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
Staten  Island,  and  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson  and  -  the  Neversink. 
There  is  a  lake  of  61  acres,  and  the 
variety  of  the  natural  scenery  of  this 
park,  together  with  its  height  and  its 
fine  distant  views,  render  it  the  pride 
of  Long  Island.  There  are  8  miles 
of  drives,  4  miles  of  rides,  and  a  great 
number  of  rambles. 
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Jersey  City,  reached  by  ferry 
across  the  North  River  from  Cortland 
and  Desbrosses  streets,  is  a  place  of 
85,000  inhabitants,  but  has  few  at- 
tractions for  the  tourist.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  Washing- 
ton via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  the  landing-place  of  the  Cunard 
steamers. 

Up  the  river  on  the  same  side  is 
Hoboken,  a  pleasantly-situated  town, 
with  a  population  of  21,000.  It  is  a 
favourite  Sunday  resort  of  the  work- 
ing- classes  of' New  York.  Its  popu- 
lation is  largely  composed  of  Ger- 
mans. 

Long  Branch,  a  summer  water- 
ing place  much  frequented  by  the 
fashionable  world,  is  on  the  New 
Jersey  Coast,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Sandy  Hook,  and  30  miles  from  New 
York.  Steamers  leave  New  York 
several  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
connect  at  Sandy  Hook  with  the  rail- 
way to  Long  Branch.  Several  of  the 
hotels  accommodate  800  guests  each. 


Route  2. 

NEW  YORK  TO  MONTREAL 
AND  QUEBEC  via  HUDSON 
RIVER,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS, 
AND  RUTLAND. 

The  Hudson  River. 
^¥2hff  AV1NG  finished  his  in- 
|]  Pljfci  EL  spection  of  the  city,  and 
ty  ISjftl  having  chosen  the  route 
SJsw^k)  by  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albany,  Saratoga,  and  Montreal,  it 
remains  for  the  tourist  to  select  the 
conveyance  which  is  to  carry  him  up 
the  river  named.  If  he  is  not  pressed 
for  time  he  should  by  all  means  choose 
the  day  boat,  which  leaves  New  York 


every  morning  in  summer  for  Albany 
and  stops  at  the  intermediate  places. 
From  the  steamers,  which  are  very 
swift  and  most  comfortable  and  ele- 
gant in  all  their  appointments,  he 
will  be  able  to  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  this 
celebrated  river. 

If  pressed  for  time  and  unable  to 
devote  all  the  time  necessary  to  reach 
Albany  (154  miles),  he  should  at 
least  go  as  far  as  West  Point  (51 
miles)  by  steamer,  visit  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  there,  and  resume 
his  journey  northward  by  railway 
from  Garrison's  station,  directly  op- 
posite West  Point.  Many  English 
tourists  devote  one  day  to  the  Hud- 
son, going  as  far  as  West  Point  by 
the  day  boat,  dining  there  and  re- 
turning to  New  York  by  rail  on  the 
same  evening. 

Travellers  ascending  the  Hudson 
by  rail,"  or  at  night,  lose  the  pleasure 
of  this  delightful  trip.  "The  noise 
and  fatigue  of  a  railway  journey  need 
not  be  mentioned  to  the  traveller; 
while  the  partial  views  obtained  of 
river  and  mountains  from  a  night 
boat  serve  but  to  suggest  the  charms 
of  nature  which  only  a  trip  by  day- 
light can  fully  reveal."  • 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  fact 
of  interest,  that  the  greatest  speed 
ever  attained  by  a  steamer  was  at- 
tained by  the  "  Vibbard,"  one  of  the 
day  boats,  which  ran  from  New  York 
to  Tarrytown — °27  miles  in  one  hour. 
The  same  boat  once  ran  from  Wrest 
Point  to  Newburg,  10  miles  in  20 J 
minutes. 

The  day  boats  leave  the  foot  of 
Vestry-street,  New  York,  at  half-past 
eight  every  morning,  and  reach  Al- 
bany at  six  p.m. 

As  the  steamer  leaves  New  York 
and  turns  northward,  Jersey  City, 
and  adjoining  it  above,  Hoboken,  are 
seen  on  the  left ;  on  the  right  is  New 
York  with  its  long  lines  of  ware- 
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houses  and  wharves.  On  the  left,  or 
West-bank,  in  the  distance,  the 
Palisades  begin  to  assume  a  bold 
aspect.  This  is  a  vast  trap -dyke, 
300  to  500  ft.  high,  which  runs  along 
the  right  bank  from  Hoboken  to 
Haverstraw,  with  a  lofty  columnar 
front,  and  masses  of  fragments  at  its 
base. 

These  grand  precipices  follow  in 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  that  great 
bay  of  the  river  called  the  Tappan 
Zee,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  They 
do  not  wholly  terminate,  however, 
until  we  reach  Haverstraw,  36  miles 
from  New  York.  The  rock  is  trap, 
columnar  in  formation,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave.  "  They 
lend  great  beauty  to  the  picture  as 
we  start  upon  our  journey,  and  to  all 
the  pictures  of  the  river,  of  which 
they  form  a  part." 

On  the  East-bank  the  first  consi- 
derable place  is  Manhattanville, 
really  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
near  which  are  seen  a  large  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  on  a  height  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Just  beyond  is 
Carmansville,  with  the  New  York 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
with  a  large  dome.  Farther  north, 
on  the  same  shore,  is  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  a  bold  cliff.  This  was 
the  citadel  of  the  American  fortified 
lines  in  1776.  It  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  that  year,  with  its 
garrison  of  2,500  men.  Passing  the 
mouth  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  we 
soon  see  (east)  the  buildings  of  the 
Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent.  The 
castellated  stone  building  was  the 
residence  for  a  time  of  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  actor.  Yonkers,  East-bank,  17 
miles,  is  an  important  town  inhabited 
largely  by  New  York  business  men. 
A  naval  battle  was  fought  off  this 
place  in  1777,  between  the  British 
frigates,  "Rose"  and  Phoenix,"  and 
a  flotilla  of  American  gun  boats. 


Passing  Hastings  (east)  and  Dobbs 
Ferry  on  the  same  side,  we  see  on 
the  West-bank  Piermont,  with  the 
long  pier  of  the  Erie  Railway  pro- 
jecting a  mile  into  the  river. 

Three  miles  from  Piermont  is  the 
village  of  Tappan  where  Major  An- 
dre was  convicted  as  a  British  spy, 
and  executed  in  1780.  We  have  now 
entered  a  lake-like  widening  of  the 
river,  called  Tappan  Zee  (10  miles 
long  and  2  to  5  miles  wide). 
Near  Irvington,  (East  bank,)  are 
several  fine  mansions,  among  which 
is  "  Sunnyside,"  the  home  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  It  was  built  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Wolfert  Ac- 
ker, who  inscribed  over  the  door 
"  Lust  in  Rust "  (pleasure  in  quiet), 
whence  the  English  settlers  called 
it  "Wolfert's  Roost."  The  eastern 
front  is  covered  with  ivy,  from  a  slip 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  Irving 
at  Abbotsford.  Above  4 '  Sunnyside" 
is  the  Paulding  Manor,  a  costly  build- 
ing of  marble,  in  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, and  still  farther  north  is 
Tarry  town  (29  miles  from  New  York), 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hillside. 
Near  this  village  is  a  valley  known 
as  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  Irving. 

A  monument  in  the  town  marks 
the  place  where  Andre  was  captured. 
"  Benedict  Arnold,  a  brave  American 
general,  had  been  court-martialled 
and  reprimanded  for  certain  derelic- 
tions in  his  command  of  Philadelphia, 
and  his  proud  spirit  felt  the  sting  of 
disgrace  so  keenly  that  he  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  his  country.  He 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  British,  and  offered  to  surrender 
West  Point  (to  which  he  had  been 
transferred).  Major  Andre,  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  British  Army, 
went  up  to  the  Tappan  Zee  on  the 
sloop-of-war  6  Vulture,'  and  landed 
by  night  at  Stony  Point,  where  he 
arranged  with  Arnold  for  the  sur- 
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render.  But  the  '  Vulture '  was  forced 
to  retire,  and  Andre,  attempting  to 
pass  by  land  to  New  York,  was 
halted  in  the  neutral  ground  by  a 
squad  of  irregular  militia.  He  was 
searched,  and  the  papers  and  plans 
of  the  surrender  were  found.  Arnold 
escaped  to  the  6  Vulture,'  and  be- 
came a  Brigadier- General  in  the 
British  army,  receiving  also  £6,000 ; 
but  Andre,  being  proven  a  spy,  was 
executed,  amid  the  sorrow  of  both 
armies.  He  has  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey." 

Nyack  is  opposite  Tarry  town. 
Farther  north  is  Sing  Sing  (east),  on 
a  hillside,  near  the  end  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  which  has  a  fine  stone 
arch  here.  Near  the  river  are  the 
extensive  buildings  of  the  State 
Prison,  in  grounds  covering  130 
acres.  Opposite  Sing  Sing  is  Ver- 
dritege  Hook,  or  Point-no- Point,  on 
whose  upper  slope  is  Rockland  Lake, 
from  which  New  York  gets  200,000 
tons  of  ice  yearly.  Teller's  (or  Cro- 
ton) Point,  with  its  rich  vineyards, 
is  now  approached,  and  the  mouth  of 
Croton  River  is  seen.  Six  miles  up 
this  river  is  a  clam  240  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
high,  and  70  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom, 
which  forms  a  lake  of  400  acres  with 
40  ft.  of  water  (500,000,000  gallons). 
From  this  point  a  closed  aqueduct  of 
stone  and  brick  carries  the  water 
parallel  with  the  Hudson  for  nearly 
40  miles  to  the  great  reservoirs  in 
the  Central  Park,  New  York.  The 
aqueduct  discharges  60,000,000  gal- 
lons daily,  with  a  down  grade  of  13J 
inches  to  a  mile,  and  the  whole  work 
cost  $14,000,000. 

The  Highlands  are  now  seen  in 
front  as  the  steamer  crosses  Haver- 
straw  Bay  to  the  village  of  Haver- 
straw  (west),  with  the  old  stone 
mansion  on  Treason  Hill,  where 
Arnold  and  Andre  met.  Three  miles 
above  (west)  is  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque promontory  of  Stony  Point. 


Three  miles  from  Stony  Point 
(west)  is  Caldwell's  Landing,  at  the 
foot  of  the  abrupt  Dunderberg 
(Thunder  Mountain),  which  was 
anciently  believed  to  be  the  home  of 
malicious  imps  who  hurled  fierce 
tempests  out  of  the  river.  Opposite 
Dunderberg  is  Peekskill  (43  miles 
from  New  York).  On  the  east  shore 
opposite,  and  a  little  above  the  Don- 
derberg,  is  Anthony's  Nose,  over 
1,800  ft.  high.  In  the  "History  of 
New  York,"  Irving  gives  an  amusing- 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  name. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  Anthony's  Nose, 
may  be  seen  the  mouth  of  Mont- 
gomery Creek.  On  the  rocky  heights, 
above  and  below  the  creek,  stood 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
which  were,  in  1777,  the  principal 
defences  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Highland  Pass, 
and  just  below  West  Point,  on  the 
west  bank,  is  Cozzens'  (opened  in 
1849),  a  spacious  and  elegant  sum- 
mer hotel,  •  admirably  kept,  which 
comes  charmingly  into  the  pictures 
of  the  vicinity.  It  is  accessible,  as 
is  West  Point,  from  the  railway  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
steam  ferry  from  Garrison's  Station 
(51  miles  from  New  York),  between 
Peekskill  below  and  Cold  Spring 
above. 

Constitution  Island,  with  the  rocky 
plateau  of  West  Point,  now  bars  our 
view  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  High- 
land Passage.  Rounding  it,  we  come 
into  that  wonderful  reach  of  the  river, 
flanked  on  the  west  side  by  Cro'nest 
and  Butter  Hill,  or  Storm  King,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  acclivities  of 
Breakneck  and"  Bull  Hill,  with  the 
village  of  Cold  Spring  beneath. 
Constitution  Island  was  fortified,  to- 
gether with  West  Point,  in  1775-76. 
The  remains  of  the  magazines  and 
other  portions  of  the  fort  are  still 
standing. 

c 
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A  mile  above  Cozzens'  Hotel  we 
reach  West  Point,  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  attraction  on  the  Hudson. 

West  Point  (51  miles  from  New 
York).  Hotels:  The  West  Point, 
on  the  terrace,  and  Cozzens',  1  mile 
below. 

West  Point,  as  well  on  account  of 
its  famous  military  school  and  histo- 
rical associations,  as  for  its  varied  and 
unique  scenic  attractions,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming-  places  on  the  Hudson. 
It  is  best  known  as  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy, 
which  was  established  here  in  1812. 
The  buildings,  which  are  very  fine, 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau 
not  visible  from  the  river. 

This  plateau  is  occupied  by  the 
various  barracks,  schools,  arsenals, 
&c,  connected  with  the  institution. 
These  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
broad  parade  open  for  military  evolu- 
tions, parades,  &c. 

The  average  number  of  cadets-  is 
about  250.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  nominated  by  members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President,  a  certain 
number  being  fixed  for  each  congres- 
sional district.  These  candidates  re- 
port for  examination  in  June  of  *each 
year,  and  if  they  are  mentally  and 
physically  qualified,  are  admitted  as 
cadets,  which  is,  in  military  rank,  a 
grade  below  second  lieutenant.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  very  thorough 
and  complete,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics; military  tactics  and  opera- 
tions bearing  an  important  place. 
The  best  time  to  visit  West  Point  is 
during  the  months  of.  July  and 
August,  when  the  cadets  go  into 
camp,  and  lead  the  life  of  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

"  But  the  glory  of  the  Hudson  is 
at  West  Point  itself.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  of  it  independently 
of  its  scenery.  It  is  the  Sandhurst 
of  the  States.    Here  is  their  Military 


School,  and  the  tuition  is,  I  should 
judge,  of  a  high  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  West  Point  that  . 
everything  there  is  in  good  taste. 
The  Point  itself  consists  of  a  bluff*  of 
land  so  formed  that  the  River  Hud- 
son is  forced  to  run  round  three  sides 
of  it.  It  is  consequently  a  peninsula, 
and  as  the  surrounding  country  is 
mountainous  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
site  is  good.  The  views  both  up  and 
down  the  river  are  lovely,  and  the 
mountains  behind  break  themselves 
so  as  to  make  the  landscape  perfect. 
But  this  is  not  all.  At  West  Point 
there  is  much  of  buildings,  much  of 
military  arrangement  in  the  way  of 
cannons,  forts,  and  artillery  yards. 
All  these  things  are  so  contrived  as 
to  group  themselves  well  into  pic- 
tures. There  is  no  picture  of  archir 
tectural  grandeur ;  but  everything 
stands  well  and  where  it  should 
stand,  and  the  eye  is  not  hurt  at  any 
spot.  I  regard  West  Point  as  a  de- 
lightful place/' — Anthony  TroLlope. 

Opposite  West  Point  is  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  under  whose  shadow  is 
the  Robinson  House,  Arnold's  head- 
quarters, and  the  Beverley  Dock, 
whence  he  escaped  to  the  "Vulture." 
Passing  Constitution  Island,  on  the 
east  is  seen  Cold  Spring,  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, near  which  is  "  Under  cliff',"  the 
former  home  of  the  poet  Moms. 
Mount  Taurus  looms  up  on  the  right. 
On  the  west  bank,  just  above  West 
Point,  is  Cro'-Nest  (1,418  ft.  high), 
which  is  separated  from  Boterberg 
by  the  picturesque  Vale  of  Tempe. 
Boterberg  (otherwise  called  Butter 
Hill  and  Storm  King)  is  a  bold  and 
imposing  mountain,  1,529  ft.  high, 
at  whose  northern  slope  is  the  village 
of  Cornwall. 

Newbvrg (Orange  Hotel),  60  miles 
from  New  York,  is  a  busy  city 
of  15,500  inhabitants,  built  on  the 
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steep  slope  of  a  high  hill,  and  show-  early  provincial  governor.    We  now 

ing  finely  from  the  river.    The  city  pass  (west  bank)  Rondout  (90  miles 

has  some  manufactories,  and  a  con-  from  New  York),  an  important  coal 

siderable  trade,  immense  quantities  depot,  and,  on  the  east  bank,  Rhine- 

of  coal  being  brought  here  from  Penn-  beck  Landing,  then  Saugerties  (west 

sylvania  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  bank),  and  Tivoli  (east  bank).  We 

the  country.  now  have  fine  views  of  the  Catskill 

Passing  4  miles  farther  on  Low  (Kaatskill)   Mountains,   and  on  a 

Point  village,  and  2  miles  farther  clear  day  the  Mountain  House,  an 

New  Hamburg,  on  the  east  bank,  elegant  summer  hotel,  8  miles  from 

and  Marlborough,  on  the  west  bank,  the  river,  and  2,830  feet  above  it. 


HUDSON  RIVER  AT  WEST  POINT. 


we  reach,  on  tlje  west  bank,  Pough- 
keepsie,  75  miles  from  New  York, 
{Gregory  House)  population  17,500, 
a  beautiful  town,  and  the  seat  of 
Vassar  Female  College,  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country,  richly  en- 
dowed by  Matthew  Vassal',  a  wealthy 
brewer  of  the  town. 

Five  miles  farther  on,  on  the  east 
bank,  is  Hyde  Park,  named  after  Sir 
Edmund  Hyde  (Lord  Cornbury),  an 


The  tourist  could  spend  a  few  days 
profitably  in  visiting  the  scenery  of 
this  interesting  region.  Catskill 
Landing  (ill  miles  from  New  York), 
is  connected  with  the  village  by  a 
long  causeway.  Here  passengers  for 
the-  Mountain  House  leave  the 
steamer.  (Hotels:  Prospect  Park 
House,  Irving  House.) 

Passing  Mount  Merino,  4  miles 
above  Catskill,  we  next  reach  (on  the 
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east  bank)  Hudson  (Hotels :  Hudson 
House,  North  House),  a  town  of 
12,300  inhabitants,  the  head  of  ship 
navigation  on  the  Hudson.  Directly 
opposite  is  Athens,  a  station  on  a 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railway.  There  is  now  very  little  of 
interest  until  we  reach  the  end  of 
our  river  journey,  Albany,  144  miles 
from  New  York,  (Hotels:  Delavan, 
Congress  Hall,  Stanwix  Hall,)  popula- 
tion 70,000.  This  is  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Here  the 
great  Erie  canal  joins  the  Hudson. 
Vast  quantities  of  western  produce 
are  brought  here  by  the  canals  and 
railways,  and  its  manufactures  are 
extensive.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  State  House  and  City  Hall. 
The  State  Library  contains  65,000 
volumes.  The  well  endowed  Dudley 
Obse rvatory  is  here.  A  railway  bridge 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,150,000 
connects  the  city  with  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Hudson. 

Passengers  preferring  the  railway,  which 
follows  the  East  Bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
will  see  less  of  the  scenery  of  the  river, 
but  will  save  several  hours  as  the  train 
runs  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  four-and- 
a-half  to  five  hours.  Best  views  on  the  left. 

Continuing  our  journey  northward 
we  leave  Albany,  and  passing  the 
rural  cemetery  reach  West  Troy, 
where  is  situated  a  large  National 
Arsenal.  Across  the  Hudson  is  the 
city  of  Troy,  (Hotels:  American, 
Mansion  House,)  population  48,000. 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town.  It  is  well-built  and  well- 
paved,  and  has  some  fine  buildings. 
The  next  place  of  importance  is  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Cohoes,  *  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Mohawk ;  crossing 
that  river  and  passing  Ballstort,  whose 
mineral  waters  formerly  attracted 
great  numbers  of  visitors,  we  reach 
Saratoga  Springs,  176  miles  from 
New  York  (Hotels:  Grand  Union, 


the  largest  hotel  in  the  world,  ac- 
commodating 1,200  guests,  Congress 
Hall,  Grand  Central,  Clarendon, 
with  nearly  forty  others),  resident 
population^  8,500.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequented  watering-place 
on  the  continent.  Its  hotel  system 
is  unrivalled  in  any  country,  being 
equal  to  the  accommodation  of  18,000 
visitors,  which  number  frequently 
visit  Saratoga  in  July  and  August. 
Broadway  is  the  main  street,  and 
extends  for  several  miles,  with  the 
chief  hotels  near  its  centre,  and  a 
succession  of  villas  beyond.  Cir- 
cular-street and  Lake-avenue  are 
also  famed  for  their  elegant  summer 
residences,  while  large  medical  es- 
tablishments and  boarding-houses  are 
found  on  the  quieter  side  streets. 
"  The  village  is  at  its  brightest  in 
August,  when  it  is  thronged  by  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
and  from  Europe,  while  over  3,000 
private  carriages,  together  with  the 
cavalcades  from  the  public  livery- 
stables,  join  in  the  parade  of  fashion 
on  Broadway  and  the  Boulevard. " 

Congress  Park  is  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade, and  consists  of  a  low  ridge 
sweeping  around  the  Congress  and 
Columbian  Springs.  It  is  opposite 
the  chief  hotels,  and  is  well  laid  out 
in  paths,  and  adorned  with  many  of 
the  great  elms  which  are  the  only  na- 
tural beauties  to  be  found  in  Saratoga. 
North  of  the  Park  is  the  Indian  Camp, 
where  a  band  of  French  half-breeds 
and  Indians  encamp  during  the  sum- 
mer, carrying  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 
bead-work,  baskets,  mocassins,  and 
other  small-wares. 

The  Congress  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  many  springs,  its  waters  being 
sold  throughout  America  and  Europe. 
Besides  this  are  the  Columbian,  Em- 
pire, Star,  Seltzer,  Excelsior,  and  many 
others.  Saratoga  Lake  is  4  miles 
from  the  village  by  a  favourite  drive 
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called  the  Boulevard.  Its  scenery  is 
not  remarkable. 

Leaving  Saratoga  our  route  passes 
Fort  Edward  (199  miles  from  New 
York)  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  town  of 
considerable  business.  (Tourists  may 
visit  the  beautiful  Lake  George,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  smaller 
American  lakes,  by  taking  the  route 
from  Saratoga  to  Glen  Falls,  and 
thence  to  Caldwell  on  the  lake.  This 
route  will  require  but  a  few  hours 
more  time  than  that  via  Fort  Edward. 
Full  details  of  the  Lake  George  route 
may  be  had  at  any  of  the  Saratoga 
hotels.)  The  large  buildings  in  the 
town  are  those  of.  the  Washington 
County  Seminary,  a  large  school  for 
both  sexes.  Fort  Edward  was  an 
important  military  point  in  the  Indian, 
French,  and  Revolutionary  wars.  A 
fort  called  Fort  Nicholas  was  built 
here  in  If  09  but  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned. In  1755,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  military  operations  against 
Canada,  a  fort  was  erected  here,  called 
Fort  Edward  in  honour  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  George 
III.  of  England. 

Passing  Fort  Ann  (211  miles)  we 
reach  (223  miles  from  New  York) 
Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  the  train  divides, 
part  of  the  carriages  going  by  a  short 
line  to  the  steamboat  wharf,  the 
others  continuing  on  to  Rutland 
and  Montreal.  Passing  Fairhaven 
(229  miles)  and  Hydeville  (231  miles) 
near  which  is  Lake  Bomoseen, 
Castleton  (234  miles)  and  West 
Rutland,  we  reach  (244  miles)  Rut- 
land, Vermont.  (Hotels  :  Bates 
House,  Bardwell  House,  Stevens1 
House.)  This  town  has  a  large  trade 
in  the  fine  white  marble  which  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  vi- 
cinity. It  is  the  junction  of  three 
railways.  The  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 


of  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  distance  from  Rutland  to  Mon- 
treal is  151  miles.  Passing  Bran- 
don (260  miles),  Salisbury,  Middle- 
bury  (276  miles),  seat  of  a  college, 
Brooksville,  Vkrcennes  (289  miles), 
and  other  stations  of  no  importance, 
we  reach  Burlington  (318  miles 
from  New  York:  Hotel:  American,) 
population,  16,000.  The  town  is 
beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  St. 
Alban's  (351  miles)  (Hotels:  Wel- 
don  House,  excellent,  American  House), 
population,  6,000.  A  beautiful  town 
situated  on  a  plateau  3  miles  from 
Lake  Champlain.  The  railway  has 
extensive  machine  shops  here.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
cluding views  over  the  lake  and 
mountains,  is  very  fine.  We  now 
pass  Highgate  Springs,  3  miles  be- 
yond which  we  leave  the  United 
States  and  enter  Canada.  After 
passing  St.  Armand,  Moores,  and 
several  other  stations  of  little  note, 
we  reach  (374  miles  from  New  York, 
and  27  from  Montreal,)  St.  John's, 
a  town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  River  Richelieu.  Here  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  commences.  We  pass 
along  its  line  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  La  Prairie  to  St.  Lambert, 
opposite  Montreal,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  famous  Victoria  Bridge.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  we  soon  reach  the  sta- 
tion at  Montreal  (Hotels:  St.  Law- 
rence Hall,  Ottawa  House),  population, 
120,000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  America.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  con- 
taining 197  square  miles,  and  which, 
from  its  fertility,  has  been  called  the 
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garden  of  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence 
is  1^  miles  wide  opposite  the  city, 
and  the  whole  river  front  is  lined  with 
massive  walls,  quays,  and  terraces  of 
gray  limestone,  unequalled  elsewhere 
except  at  Liverpool  and  Paris.  The 
commercial  buildings  in  the  city  are 
generally  of  stone,  in  plain  and  sub- 
stantial architecture,  while  the  num- 
ber of  fine  public  buildings  is  very 
large.  Three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Catholics,  most  of  whom  are 
French,  while  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages are  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Frenchmen.  Although  Montreal  is 
800  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  the  port 
which  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
importations  to  Canada,  while  its 
manufacturing  interests  are  of  great 
extent  and  importance. 

The  city  is  principally  built  on  the 
level  ground  between  Mount  Royal 
and  the  river,  along  which  it  extends 
nearly  three  miles.  On  the  high 
ground  near  Mount  Royal  are  many 
private  residences,  and  a  fashionable 
drive  extends  around  the  mountain, 
bordered  by  gardens  and  ornamental 
enclosures,  and  affording  fine  views 
in  all  directions.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  fine,  especially  the  new 
church  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  is  of  great  size,  and 
well  worth  visiting.  The  view  from 
one  of  the  towers,  in  which  hangs 
"  Gros  Bourdon,"  the  great  bell,  is 
very  extensive  and  interesting.  Ad- 
mission may  be  gained  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  tower  at  almost  all  hours. 
At  certain  times,  interesting  services 
are  held  in  the  cathedral,  at  which 
the  nuns  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  assist.  The  music  at  these  ser- 
vices is  very  fine.  Many  other  fine 
buildings,  public  and  private,  may 
be  seen,  especially  in  Great  St.  James 
and  Notre  Dame  streets,  the  two  finest 
business  streets  in  the.  city.  The 
stranger  will  take  pleasure  in  visiting 


such  places  of  interest  as  the  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  the  best  representa- 
tive of  English  Gothic  architecture 
in  America.  It  is  built  of  Caen  and 
Montreal  stone,  is  cruciform,  and  a 
stone  spire  224  ft.  high  springs  from 
the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  choir  has 
a  fine  window  and  some  carved  stalls, 
and  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  while 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  nave  (67  ft. 
high  )  is  sustained  by  columns  whose 
capitals  are  carved  to  represent  Cana- 
dian plants.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a 
quaint  octagonal  chapter-house,  used 
also  for  the  diocesan  library,  and  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Bishop  (and  Me- 
tropolitan of  Canada)  is  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

Other  interesting  buildings  and 
places  are  the  Jesuit  College,  McGill 
College,  Viger  Square,  The  Post 
Office,  New  Court  House,  Bank  of 
Montreal,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  Molsom's  Bank,  Merchants' 
Bank,  Bonsecours'  Market  (the  finest 
market  on  the  Continent),  Hotel 
Dieu  Hospital,  Mount  Royal  Ceme- 
tery, Place  D'Armes,  Champ  de  Mars, 
Bon  Pasteur  Nunnery,  and  many 
others.  The  Victoria  Bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  engineering  skill,  and  should  be 
visited.  It  is  the  longest  bridge  in 
the  world,  being  nearly  \\  miles  in 
length,  and  is  built  entirely  of  iron, 
over  8,000  tons  of  which  were  used 
in  its  construction.  The  trip  to 
Lachine  Rapids  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  excursions  from  the  city. 

The  Lachine  Rapids  may  be  visited 
by  taking  the  7  a.m.  train  from  the 
Bonaventure  station  to  Lachine, 
where  a  steamer  awaits  the  train 
— the  tourist  returns  through  the 
Rapids,  reaching  Montreal  at  9  a.m. 
This  trip  is  full  of  pleasant  excite- 
ment, and  has  a  spice  of  danger 
about  it,  especially  pleasing  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament.    It  is  in 
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the  highest  degree  creditable  to  all 
connected  with  this  branch  of  Cana- 
dian river  navigation,  that  no  acci- 
dent of  any  consequence  has  ever 
happened,  nor  has  a  single  life  been 
lost  in  this  beautiful  but  dangerous 
spot. 

"  And  we  have  passed  the  terrible  Lachine, 
Have  felt  a  fearless  tremour  through  the 
soul, 

As  the  huge  waves  upreared  their  crests  of 
green, 

Holding  our  feathery  bark  in  their  con- 
trol, 

As  a  strong  eagle  holds  an  oriole." 

There  are  pleasant  excursions  from 
Montreal  to  Monkland  and  the  Isle 
Jesus ;  to  Hochelaga,  the  vast  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  and 
Longue  Pointe ;  to  the  Tanneries, 
Cote  St.  Paul,  and  Lachine,  by  car- 
riage; but  the  two  favourite  trips 
are  to  the  mountain  and  to  the  rapids. 

The  railroad  connections  of  Mon- 
treal are  as  follows  : — Montreal  and 
Plattsburg,  Pointe  Levi  (Quebec) 
and  Montreal,  Montreal  to  Portland 
(Me.),  Montreal  and  Champlain, 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  All  these 
roads  are  branches  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  Besides 
the  railroad  connections,  steamboats 
run  to  various  points  up  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  among  which  are 
the  Thousand  Islands.  Quebec  and 
the  Saguenay  River  may  be  men- 
tioned as  especially  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Six  lines  of  ocean  steamers  connect 
Montreal  with  European  and  other 
ports,  and  vessels  of  3,500  tons  navi- 
gate the  St.  Lawrence  to  this  point. 

Montreal  to  Quebec. 

Distance  160  Miles. 
The  large  and  elegant  steamers  of 
the  Richelieu  Company  leave  Mon- 
treal for  Quebec  every  evening  at  7 
o'clock,  from  the  foot  of  Jacques 
Cartier-street,  and  reach  their  desti- 


nation early  next  morning.  Fare, 
with  state-room  and  meals,  $3. 
The  journey  between  the  two  cities 
may  be  made  by  railway  in  8  to  9 
hours. 

It  would  be,  useless  to  describe 
this  route  as  objects  of  interest,  if 
any  existed,  would  not  be  visible. 
The  tourist,  however,  would  do  well 
to  arrange  with  the  stewards  of  the 
steamer  to  be  called  an  hour  before 
reaching  Quebec,  as  the  view  of  the 
city  from  the  river  is  exceedingly 
fine  and  should  not  be  lost. 

Quebec  {Hotels :  St.  Louis,  Stada- 
cona  House),  population,  65,000. 
(  Omnibuses  from  the  hotels  meet  the 
steamers  and  trains. ) 

Public  Carriages. — The  street  cab  is 
called  a  calache,  an  ungainly  vehicle  on  two 
wheels,  the  driver  sitting  on  a  narrow  ledge 
in  front.  Ordinary  carriages  may  be  had 
at  the  hotels,  and  are  preferable  for  ex- 
cursions. Street  cars  in  the  lower  town 
only. 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on 
the  left  or  north-west  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
tersected by  the  St.  Charles,  about  350 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  former. 
It  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  ridge, 
terminating  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  in  the 
point  called  Cape  Diamond,  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearly  340  ft.  above  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  cape  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  citadel;  and  the 
town  extends  from  it,  principally  in 
a  north-east  direction,  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  divided,  from 
the  difference  of  elevation,  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  towns.  The  old 
town,  which  lies  wholly  without  the 
walls,  partly  at  the  foot  of  Cape 
Diamond  and  round  to  the  St.  Charles, 
has  narrow  and  dirty,  and,  in  parts, 
steep  streets.  The  ascent  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Upper  town,  which 
crosses  the  line  of  the  fortifications, 
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is  by  a  winding  street  and  by  flights 
of  steps.  The  streets  in  the  latter, 
though  rather  narrow,  are  generally 
clean,  and  tolerably  well  paved,  or 
macadamized. 

The  favourite  promenade  of  the 
citizens  is  the  Durham-terrace.  It 
stands  on  the  buttresses  and  platform 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Louis,  which  was  built  by 
Champlain  in  1620.  The  old  chateau 
was  a  massive  stone  structure,  200 
ft.  long,  used  for  a  fortress,  prison, 
and  governor's  palace,  and  it  stood 
until  1834,  when  it  was  ruined  by 
fire.  The  terrace  is  200  ft.  above  the 
river,  and  commands  a  view  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Immediately  below 
are  the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town,  with 
its  wharves  projecting  into  the  stream. 
On  one  side  are  the  lofty,  fortified 
bluffs  of  Point  Levi,  and  on  the  other 
the  St.  Charles  River  winds  away  up 
its  peaceful  valley.  The  white  houses 
of  Beauport  stretch  off  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Montmorenci  Falls,  while  be- 
yond are  seen  the  farms  of  L'Ange 
Gardien,  extending  towards  the 
heights  of  St.  Fereol.  Vessels  of  all 
classes  and  sizes  are  anchored  in  the 
broad  basin  and  the  river,  and  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  is  in  mid  -  stream 
below.  Beyond  are  the  bold  peaks 
of  the  Laurentian  Range,  with  Cap 
Tourmente  towering  over  the  river  in 
the  distance.  The  terrace  presents  a 
pleasant  scene  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  on  pleasant  Sundays.  At  its  upper 
end  is  a  plain  stone  structure  called 
the  Old  Chateau,  which  was  built 
about  1780  for  the  British  governors. 

The  notable  public  buildings  of  the 
city  are  the  following  :— The  Roman 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, on  the  Market- square,  which 
was  built  in  1666,  destroyed  by 
cannonading  from  Wolfe's  batteries 
in  1759,  and  rebuilt  soon  after.  Its 
exterior  is  quaint,  irregular,  and 
homely,  but  the  interior  is  more 


pleasing,  and  accommodates  4,000 
persons.  The  High  Altar  is  well 
adorned,  and  the  choir  of  boys  from 
the  Seminary  is  much  esteemed.  The 
most  notable  pictures  are:  —  "The 
Crucifixion"  (the  Christ  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  finest  painting  in  Canada), 
by  Van  Dyck,  on  the  first  pillar  left 
of  the  altar ;  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Paul,"  Carlo  Maratti ;  "The  Annun- 
ciation," Restout;  "The  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  Halle;  "The  Pentecost," 
Vignon  ;  "  Miracles  of  Ste.  Anne," 
Plamondon ;  "  Angels  Waiting  on 
Christ,"  Restout  (in  the  choir) ; 
"The  Nativity,"  copy  from  Annibale 
Caracci ;  "  Holy  Family,"  Blanchard. 
The  remains  of  Champlain,  the  heroic 
explorer  and  founder  and  first  Gover- 
nor of  Quebec,  are  in  the  Cathedral. 
Alongside  of  the  cathedral  are  the 
extensive  buildings  of  the  Seminary, 
which  was  founded  in  1663  by  Francois 
de  Montmorenci  Laval,  Bishop  of 
Quebec  from  1658  to  1688.  This 
institution  is  divided  into  Le  Grand 
Seminaire  and  Le  Petit  Seminaire ; 
the  first  being  a  school  of  theology, 
and  the  second  being  devoted  to 
literature  and  science  (for  boys). 
There  are  about  400  students,  who 
may  be  distinguished  in  the  streets 
by  their  uniform. 

The  Seminary  Chapel  has  some 
fine  paintings  (  beginning  at  the  right 
of  the  entrance) :  "  The  Saviour  and 
the  Samaritan  Woman,"  La  Grenee  ; 
"  The  Virgin  attended  by  Angels," 
Dieu;  "The  Crucifixion,"  Monet; 
"  The  Hermits  of  the  Thebaid,"  Guil- 
lot;  "The  Vision  of  St.  Jerome," 
D'Hullin;  "  The  Ascension,"  Phillipe 
de  Champagne ;  "  The  Burial  of 
Christ,"  Hutin;  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt"  (over  the  altar),  Vanloo ; 
above  which  is  a  picture  of  angels, 
Lebrun  ;  "The  Trance  of  St.  An- 
thony," Parrocel  d'Avignon ;  "The 
Day  of  Pentecost,"  Phillipe  de  Cham- 
pagne ;  "St.  Peter  freed  from  Prison," 
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De  la  Fosse;  "The  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  Halle;  "St.  Jerome  Writ- 
ing*/'J.  B.  Champagne  ;  "  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  Bonnieu.  The  chapel 
on  the  right  of  the  chief  altar  contains 
the  relics  of  St.  Clement ;  that  on  the 
left  the  relics  of  St.  Modestus. 

Adjoining  the  Seminary  is  the 
Laval  University,  whose  main  build- 
ing is  305  ft.  long  and  5  stories  high, 
and  cost  $240,000  dollars.  The  mu- 
seum of  Huron  antiquities,  the  col- 
lection of  Canadian  birds,  the  library 
-of  nearly  50,000  volumes,  the  fine 
scientific  instruments,  the  great  hall 
of  convocation,  and  the  promenade 
on  the  roof  are  all  worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Market- 
square  is  the  pile  of  buildings  which 
were-  partly  erected  in  1646  for  the 
Jesuits'  College.  The  college  was 
suspended  in  1759,  and  in  1809  the 
property  reverted  to  the  Crown,  on 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  The  buildings  have  since 
been  used  for  barracks. 

The  Anglican  Cathedral  is  a  large, 
plain  building  of  stone,  which  has  a 
superb  communion  set  (presented  by 
George  III.),  and  within  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Lennox,  and  Daubigny,  who 
died  while  Governor- General  of  Ca- 
nada (1819).  The  monument  of 
Jacob  Mountain,  D.  D.,  first  Angli- 
can bishop,  is  in  the  chancel. 

The  Citadel,  a  massive  defence 
crowning  the  summit  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, covers  about  40  acres  with  its 
numerous  buildings.  Its  impreg- 
nable position  makes  it  perhaps  the 
strongest  fortress  on  this  continent; 
and  the  name  of  the  "  Gibraltar  of 
America  "  has  been  often  given  to  it. 
The  access  to  the  citadel  is  from  the 
Upper  Town,  the  walls  of  which  are 
entered  by  five  gates.  Near  the 
Palace  Gate  is  the  hospital  and  a 
large  guard-house.  By  St.  Louis 
Gate,  on  the  south-west,  the  tourist 


will  reach  the  memorable  Plains  of 
Abraham,  the  scene  of  Wolfe's  vic- 
tory and  death,  in  the  year  1759. 
The  Prescott  Gate  is  the  only  entrance 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the 
fortress. 

The  view  from  the  Citadel  is  re- 
markably fine,  taking  in,  as  it  does, 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  great  river 
through  many  picturesque  miles  up 
and  down.  The  promenade  here,  on 
the  ramparts  above  the  esplanade,  is 
charming.  In  the  public  garden,  on 
Des  Carrieres-street,  there  is  an 
obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  At  the  foot  of  the  citadel 
stands  a  tower,  over  which  now  floats 
the  British  flag,  on  the  spot  where 
Montgomery  and  his  soldiers  all  fell, 
swept  by  the  grape-shot  of  a  single 
gun  manned  by  a  Canadian  artillerist. 

The  majority  of  the  population  be- 
ing of  French  extraction,  the  French 
language, — which  is  still  spoken  in 
some  of  the  best  circles  with  great 
propriety, — and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  predominate.  Society  is 
here  more  polished  and  refined  than 
in  any  other  town  of  British  Ame- 
rica .;  and  the  higher  provincial  gentry 
of  French  descent  are  distinguished 
by  the  courteousness  and  urbanity  of 
their  manner. 

Vessels  of  the  very  largest  burden 
arrive  at  Quebec.  Its  harbour  or 
basin,  between  the  city  and  the  island 
of  New  Orleans,  is  of  great  extent, 
having,  in  general,  about  28  fathoms 
water,  the  tide  rising  from  16  to  18 
ft.  at  neaps,  and  from  25  to  30  ft.  at 
springs.  Ships  lie  alongside  the 
wharfs  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 
There  are  extensive  flats  between  the 
lower  town  and  the  St.  Charles, 
where,  if  it  were  deemed  of  import- 
ance, wet  docks  might  be  easily  con- 
structed. 

Quebec  was  taken  from  the  French 
in  1759.  A  British  army,  under 
General  Wolfe,   having   effected  a 
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landing  near  the  city,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  French  army,  under 
Montcalm,  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, to  the  west  of  the  town.  Wolfe 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and 
Montcalm,  who  was  also  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  expired  soon 
after. 

The  French,  panic-struck  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle  and  the  death  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  surrendered 
the  city  before  even  a  single  battery 
had  been  opened  against  it. 

"  Quebec  is  a  very  picturesque 
town, — from  its  natural  advantages 
almost  as  much  so  as  any  town  I  know. 
Edinburgh,  perhaps,  and  Innspruck 
may  beat  it.  But  Quebec  has  very  little 
to  recommend  it  beyond  the  beauty 
of  its  situation.  Its  public  build- 
ings and  works  of  art  do  not  deserve  a 
long  narrative.  It  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Charles  rivers ;  the  best  part  of  the 
town  is  built  high  upon  the  rock, — 
the  rock  which  forms  the  celebrated 
plains  of  Abram  ;  and  the  view  from 
thence  down  to  the  mountains  which 
shut  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  best  point  of  view  is,  I 
think,  from  the  esplanade,  which  is 
distant  some  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  hotels.  When  that  has  been  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
seen  again,  if  possible,  by  moonlight, 
the  most  considerable  lion  of  Quebec 
may  be  regarded  as  i  done,'  and  may 
be  ticked  off  from  the  list." — Trol- 
lope. 

Environs  of  Quebec. — About  9 
miles  from  Quebec,  by  the  Little 
River  Road,  is  the  Indian  village  of 
Lorette.  It  is  an  ancient  village  of 
the  Hurons,  and  the  present  inha- 
bitants are  a  quiet  and  religious  peo- 
ple in  whom  the  Indian  blood  predo- 
minates, though  it  is  never  unmixed. 
The  men  hunt  and  fish,  the  women 
make  bead-work  and  mocassins,  and 
the  boys  earn  pennies  by  dexterous 


archery.  The  Lorette  Falls,  near  the 
village,  are  very  pretty,  and  a  few 
miles  farther  inland  are  the  Lakes  of 
Beauport  and  St.  Charles.  The  lat- 
ter is  4  miles  long,  and  is  famed  for 
its  red  trout  and  for  its  remarkable 
echoes. 

The  Falls  of  Montmorenci  are 
about  8  miles  from  the  city,  by  a  road 
which  crosses  the  St.  Charles  River, 
and  traverses  the  long  village  of 
Beauport,  with  its  church  and  road- 
side crosses.  The  falls  are  250  ft. 
high  and  50  ft.  wide, — a  solid  and 
compact  mass  of  water  incessantly 
plunging  over  a  precipice,  with  clouds 
of  mist.  The  Montmorenci  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  a  short  distance 
below.  Near  the  falls  is  Haldimand 
House,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  fa- 
ther ;  and  on  the  cliffs  by  the  river 
are  seen  the  towers  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  which  fell  soon  after  its  erec- 
tion. A  small  fee  (25  cents)  is 
charged  for  entering  the  fields  to  view 
the  Falls,  and  the  tourist  must  be 
careful,  not  only  to  visit  the  pavilion 
near  the  Falls  (which  commands  also 
a  charming  view  of  Quebec),  but  to 
insist  on  being  conducted  to  a  position 
low  down  on  the  shore,  from  which 
the  Falls  may  best  be  seen.  About 
1J  miles  above  the  Falls  are  the  Na- 
tural Steps,  where  the  river  has  cut 
the  ledges  into  a  similitude  to  steps, 
meanwhile  contracting  its  channel. 
The  views  on  the  road  back  to  Quebec 
are  very  beautiful.  At  the  foot  of 
these  falls  an  immense  ice-cone  (  some- 
times 200  ft.  high)  is  formed  every 
winter,  and  here  the  favourite  sport 
of  tobogginning  is  carried  on. 

Trip  to  the  River  Saguenay. — 
Steamers  run  twice  a  week  from 
Quebec  to  Ha  Ha  Bay,  on  the  Sague- 
nay, 142  miles.  The  first  night  is 
passed  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  passen- 
gers remaining  on  board.  Early  on 
the  following  morning  the  steamer 
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crosses  the.  river  to  Tadousac,  where 
there  is  a  summer  hotel.  Entering 
the  Saguenay  with  lofty  palisades  on 
each  side,  we  pass  La  Boule  and  the 
Profiles,  and  see  (34  miles  after  we 


Ho  wells,  in  his  sprightly  "  A 
Chance  Acquaintance, "  thus  speaks  of 
this  part  of  the  route  : — "  Suddenly 
the  boat  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
three  steps,  each  500  ft.  high,  in  which 
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leave  Tadousac)  the  majestic  Cape 
Trinity  and  Cape  Eternity,  rising  to 
the  height  of  2,000  ft.  each,  guarding 
the  entrance  to  Trinity  Bay.  The 
water  at  the  base  of  these  peaks  is 
over  600  fathoms  deep. 


Cape  Eternity  climbs  from  the  river, 
and  crept  in  under  the  naked  side  of 
the  awful  cliff.  It  is  sheer  rock, 
springing  from  the  black  water,  and 
stretching  upward  with  a  weary,  ef- 
fort-like aspect,  in  long  impulses  of 
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stone  marked  by  deep  seams  from 
space  to  space,  till,  1,500  ft.  in  air, 
its  vast  brow  beetles  forward,  and 
frowns  with  a  scattering  fringe  of 

pines   The  rock  fully  justifies 

its  attributive  height  to  the  eye, 
which  follows  the  upward  rush  of  the 
mighty  acclivity,  steep  after  steep, 
till  it  wins  the  cloud-capt  summit, 


and  issues  again  in  its  river's  course 
around  the  base  of  Cape  Trinity. 
This  is  yet  loftier  than  the  sister  cliff, 
but  it  slopes  gently  backward  from  the 
stream,  and  from  foot  to  crest  it  is 
heavily  clothed  with  a  forest  of  pines. 
The  woods  that  hitherto  have  shagged 
the  hills  with  a  stunted  and  meagre 
growth,  showing  long  stretches  scarred 
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when  the  measureless  mass  seems  to 
swing  and  sway  overhead,  and  the 
nerves  tremble  with  the  same  terror 
that  besets  him  who  looks  downward 
from  the  verge  of  a  lofty  precipice. 
It  is  wholly  grim  and  stern  ;  no  touch 
of  beauty  relieves  the  austere  majesty 
of  that  presence.  At  the  foot  of  Cape 
Eternity  the  water  is  of  unknown 
depth,  and  it  spreads,  a  black  expanse^ 
in  the  rounding  hollow  of  shores  of 
unimaginable  wildness  and  desolation, 


by  fire,  now  assume  a  stately  size, 
and  assemble  themselves  compactly 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  setting* 
their  serried  stems  one  rank  above 
another,  till  the  summit  is  crowned 
with  the  mass  of  their  dark  green 
plumes,  dense  and  soft  and  beautiful ; 
so  that  the  spirit,  perturbed  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  other  cliff,  is  calmed 
and  assuaged  by  the  serene  grandeur 
of  this." 

Statue  Point  and  Les  Tableaux  are 
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next  passed,  and  then  Ha  Ha  Bay  is 
reached,  with  its  two  small  villages, 
10  to  12  miles  above  which  is  Chicou- 
timi,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation. 
Eighty  miles  farther  north,  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  vast  and  desolate  wilderness, 
is  the  reservoir  of  the  Saguenay,  the 
great  Lake  of  St.  J  ohn. 


Route  3. 

NEW  YORK   TO  MONTREAL 
BY  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

ffi/^  T^?cHE  tourist,  desiring  to  traverse 
a3  f&%  the  lake  from  its  southern  to 
UfKfL  *ts  nortnern  en(*>  take  the 
|«^.w~J  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Rail- 
S^^Lgas*  way  from  Saratoga  Springs  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  will  find  one  of  the 
Champlain  Transportation  Company's 
steamboats  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
gular trains.  These  boats  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  navigation 
of  the  lake.  They  are  well  managed,  fast, 
and  safe,  well  calculated  to  afford  all  those 
comforts  which  make  steamboat  travelling 
delightful. 

Lake  Champlain  is  150  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  15  miles.  Its  waters 
are  clear,  deep,  and  cold,  and  it  is 
well  stocked  with  fish  of  various 
kinds,  affording  excellent  sport  for 
the  angler.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
thousands  of  wild  ducks  make  this 
their  feeding -ground,  and  the  wild 
lands  west  of  the  lake  abound  with 
all  kinds  of  game. 

At  Whitehall  the  narrow  lake, 
winding  between  steep  hills,  resem- 
bles a  river  rather  than  the  head  of  a 
lake  150  miles  long,  and  ranging  in 
width  from  a  few  rods  to  15  miles. 
The  lake  retains  this  river-like  cha- 
racter until  it  reaches  Crown  Point, 
where  it  widens. 


After  leaving  Whitehall,  we  pass 
the  Benson  and  Orwell  landings  and 
reach  (24  miles  from  Whitehall) 
Ticonderoga  (Fort  Ticonderoga  Ho- 
tel).  At  this  point  passengers  for 
Lake  George  disembark.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  crown  the  hill  near  the 
landing.  The  fort  was  constructed  in 
1755  by  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm. 
In  1758  it  was  attacked  by  Aber- 
crombie  with  17,000  British  troops. 
He  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and 
Lord  Howe,  his  second  in  command, 
killed.  In  1759  General  Amherst  took 
it  from  the  French.  It  was  held  by 
the  English  until  1775,  when  it  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  eighty-five 
"  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  under  the 
Americans,  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  It  was  afterwards  recap- 
tured by  the  English,  and  finally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Passing  through  the  railway  bridge 
the  steamer  now  reaches  (35  miles) 
Crown  Point,  the  starting-place  for 
hunters  and  tourists  going  to  the  fa- 
mous Adirondack  region,  now  among 
the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
in  America. 

Between  this  and  Port  Henry  we 
pass  Crown  Point,  with  a  light-house 
and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Frederick,  built 
by  the  French  in  1731,  and  captured 
by  Ethan  Allen,  at  the  same  time  as 
Fort  Triconderoga.  Port  Henry 
(42  miles)  is  a  pretty  town  with  ex- 
tensive iron  works.  After  leaving 
this  place  we  have  fine  views  of  the 
Adirondacks  on  the  west,  and  the 
Green  Mountains  on  the  east.  We 
now  pass  Westport  and  Essex,  and 
reach  (85  miles)  Burlington,  al- 
ready described  in  this  route.  Port 
Kent  (90  miles)  is  the  next  landing. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  stage  route 
to  the  Adirondacks.  Plattsburgh, 
(Hotel:  Fouquets)  is  next  reached. 
Hence  a  railway  goes  to  the  Canada 
line  and  connects  with  the  Grand 
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Trunk  Railway  to  Montreal  (Dis- 
tance to  Montreal,  63  miles).  Rouses 
Point,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  soon 
reached.  Here  passengers  disembark 
and  take  one  of  the  two  daily  trains 
to  Montreal.  (Distance,  50  miles ; 
time,  2 \  hours.) 

(  The  large  and  sparsely  populated 
region  called.  "  the  Adirondacks" 
abounds  in  lakes  and  streams  teeming 
with  trout  and  other  fish.  At  some 
seasons  hunters  resort  here  to  shoot 
deer  which  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. The  region  abounds  also  in 
smaller  game.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
in  summer  by  pleasure  tourists. 
Small  but  comfortable  inns  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  good 
guides  may  be  employed  at  any  of 
the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. ) 


Route  4. 

NEW  YORK  TO  BOSTON  AND 
PORTLAND. 

J  ^  HERE  are  two  routes  by  rail- 
I  way  from  New  York  to  Boston, 

and  three  by  steamer.  The 
most  expeditious  is  that  via 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield ;  time,  eight  hours  by  express 
train ;  distance,  236  miles ;  fare,  $6 ;  seat 
in  drawing  room  car  $1.  The  other  route 
is  the  same  as  far  as  New  Haven,  where 
the  train  takes  the  "  Shore  Line  "  by  way 
of  New  London  and  Providence.  The  time 
by  the  latter  route  is  only  a  few  minutes 
longer  than  by  the  other,  fare  the  same, 
$6.  (Two  express  trains  daily  by  each 
route. )  There  are  three  routes  by  steamer : . 
1,  that  vid  Stonington,  the  steamers  of 
which  convey  passengers  from  New  York 
to  Stonington,  Connecticut,  whence  they 
go  by  railway  to  Boston — 2,  that  via  New 
London,  Connecticut,  at  which  place  the 
railway  conveys  passengers,  vid,  Worcester, 
to  Boston—  3,  that  vid  Newport,  and  thence 
by  railway  to  Boston.  Tourists  should  by 
all  means  go  by  steamer  in  warm  weather. 


The  scenery  for  some  distance  after  leaving 
New  York  is  very  fine,  and  the  steamers 
from  their  enormous  size  and  magnificent 
decorations  are  well  worthy  the  careful  in- 
spection of  strangers.  No  steamers  of  equal 
size,  magnificence,  and  speed  exist  in  any 
other  country.  The  steamers  leave  their 
respective  wharves  on  the  North  River  at 

5  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  passengers  reach 
Boston  at  an  early  hour  next  morning — 5  to 

6  o'clock. 

1.  By  Railway  vid  New  Haven  and 
Springfield. 

Two  express  trains  leave  the  New 
York  Station  at  Forty-second  street 
and  the  Fourth  Avenue,  daily. 

After  leaving  the  limits  of  the  city, 
more  than  15  miles  from  the  station, 
we  pass  several  rural  stations  before 
reaching  Stamford,  Connecticut  (37 
miles),  a  pretty  village,  and  popular 
resort  in  summer.  (Views  of  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  right.)  At  Nor- 
walk  (45  miles)  an  extensive  busi- 
ness is  done  in  planting  oysters,  500 
men  being  thus  employed.  Bridge- 
port (60  miles)  is  an  important  ma- 
nufacturing town  ;  great  numbers  of 
sewing  machines  are  made  here.  It 
is  the  summer  residence  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,  the  great  showman.  The 
next  stopping-place  is  New  Haven, 
76  miles ;  population,  51,000  (Ho- 
tels:  New  Haven  House,  Tontine). 
The  railway  station  and  the  railway 
on  both  sides  are  below  the  level  of 
the  town,  and  little  can  be  seen  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities 
in  New  England.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  in  wide  avenues  and  squares, 
beautifully  shaded  with  elms,  from 
which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Elm  City."  These  trees  impart  to 
the  city  a  charmingly  rural  aspect. 
Over  many  of  the  streets  their 
branches  have  united  into  natural 
arches,  affording  vistas  of  singular 
beauty. 

The  glory  of  New  Haven  consists 
in  its  numerous  and  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions,  first  among  which 
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is  Yale  College.  Though  younger 
than  Harvard,  and  not  as  richly  en- 
dowed, yet  in  the  thoroughness  and 
breadth  of  its  classical  and  scientific 
culture  it  is  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation. The  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  are 
attached  to  the  college,  and  are  justly 
celebrated.  The  manufactures  of  the 
city  are  extensive.  Its  environs  are 
particularly  attractive. 

Passing  through  a  country  with- 
out special  attractions,  and  passing 
several  unimportant  stations,  we 
reach  (112  miles)  Hartford  (Ho- 
tels :  Allyn  House,  Trumbull),  popu- 
lation, 38,500. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Connecticut,  New  Haven  being  the 
other.  It  is  situated  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  is  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  has  many  fine  buildings. 
Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  success- 
ful insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  located  here.  Here  also  is 
Colt's  famous  pistol  factory,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  next  town 
of  importance  is  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 136  miles  (Hotels:  Mas- 
sasoit,  one  of  the  best  in  New  England, 
Haynes),  population,  27,500.  A 
beautiful  town  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  well  laid  out  with  many  fine 
buildings.  The  U.  S.  Arsenal  is  the 
most  extensive  in  America.  The 
armoury  furnishes  employment  for 
over  2,500  men.  Passing  Palmer,  and 
several  other  unimportant  stations, 
we  reach  Worcester,  192  miles 
(Hotels:  Bay  State  House,  Waldo 
House),  population,  50,000.  This 
is  a  fine  town,  with  many  elegant 
public  and  private  buildings.  The 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  here.  There 
are  in  and  near  the  city  large  ma- 
nufactories of  iron  and  steel  wire, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.  More  than  twenty  small 
stations  are  passed  before  we  reach 


BOSTON  (Hotels:  Revere  House, 
Tremont,  St.  James',  American,  all  kept 
on  the  American  plan  ;  Parker  House, 
on  the  European  plan),  population 
in  1870,  250,526. 

Cab  Fares. 

For  one  person,  not  more  than  ten  squares, 
50  cents ;  each  additional  passenger,  50  cents. 

From  one  railroad  depot  to  another,  each 
passenger,  50  cents. 

For  one  passenger  any  distance  exceeding 
two  miles,  $1.50;  each  additional  passen- 
ger, 50  cents. 

For  use  by  day  of  any  hack  or  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  horses,  one  or  more  pas- 
sengers, $8  ;  if  drawn  by  one  horse,  $4. 

For  use  of  same  by  hour,  with  one  or 
more  passengers,  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  stopping  as  long  as  required,  first  hour, 
$2 ;  each  additional  hour  or  part  thereof, 
$1.  If  drawn  by  one  horse,  one-half  the 
rates. 

Between  the  hours  of  12,  midnight,  and 
7  o'clock,  a.m.,  for  each  trip,  $2. 

Each  passenger  allowed  to  carry,  without 
charge,  ordinary  travelling  baggage,  not 
exceeding  one  trunk,  and  25  pounds  of 
other  baggage. 

Boston  is  the  metropolis  of  New 
England.  It  stands  prominent  among 
American  cities  for  the  high  social 
culture  of  its  society,  the  talents  of 
its  numerous  writers,  and  the  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  its  men  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  situated  upon  the  best 
harbour  on  the  New  England  coast, 
opening  to  the  sea  between  Point 
Alderton,  on  Nantasket,  and  Point 
Shirley.  "It  is  sheltered  from  the 
ocean  by  the  peninsulas  of  which 
these  two  points  are  the  extremities, 
and  by  a  number  of  islands,  between 
which  are  three  entrances.  Fort 
Warren  guards  the  outer  entrance. 
The  harbour  is  easy  of  access,  afford- 
ing good  anchorage  ground  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  is  studded  with 
islands,  some  of  which  are  occupied 
with  public  buildings. 

Of  the  Public  Buildings  the 
State  House  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
fronting  the  Common,  on  Beacon 
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Hill,  surmounted  by  a  dome  50  ft.  in 
diameter,  120  ft.  high,  and  230 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  view 
which  is  afforded  from  its  cupola  is 
very  extensive.  The  entire  city  comes 
beneath  the  vision ;  the  harbour  with 
its  islands  and  fleets,  the  monument 
on  Bunker  Hill,  innumerable  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  fields,  unite  in 
forming  a  grand  and  varied  panorama. 
In  front  stand  the  bronze  statues  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Horace  Mann, 
and  upon  the  entrance  floor,  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  Washington.  Fa- 
ne uil  Hall,  called  "  the  cradle  of 
liberty,"  and  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Americans,  it  having 
been  the  place  where  orators  in  re- 
volutionary days  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, is  in  Faneuil  Hall  square,  its 
main  entrance  being  upon  Merchants'- 
row.  It  is  built  of  brick,  100  ft.  long, 
80  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is 
125  years  old,  a  gift  to  the  city  from 
Peter  Faneuil,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
The  main  hall  is  76  ft.  square,  con- 
taining some  paintings  and  portraits 
of  distinguished  Americans,  among 
them  those  of  Washington,  of  Web- 
ster, Lincoln,  and  others.  It  is  used 
for  public  meetings.  Quincy  Mar- 
ket, near  the  latter  building,  is  one  of 
the  finest  market-houses  in  the 
United  States.  The  Custom  House 
is  a  fine  granite  building.  A  fine 
view  may  be  had  from  the  roof.  The 
Merchants'  Exchange,  New  City 
Hall,  and  Music  Hall  are  all  worthy 
of  note. 

Boston  is  distinguished  for  its 
literary  character.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  public  libraries  and  institu- 
tions of  learning,  more  than  100 
churches,  and  more  than  100  periodi- 
cal publications.  The  Public  Library 
is  on  Boylston-street,  near  the  Com- 
mon. It  contains  about  130,000  vo- 
lumes. The  Boston  Athenceum,  incor- 
porated in  1807,  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  lite- 


rary institutions  in  the  world.  It 
stands  on  Beacon-street,  and  is  a  fine 
building.  It  contains,  besides  a  li- 
brary of  more  than  60,000  volumes, 
a  gallery  of  sculpture,  one  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  good  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  city  are 
the  best  in  America.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  college  in  the 
country,  is  at  Cambridge,  3  miles 
from  the  Common. 

Among  the  interesting  localities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  may  be 
named  Bunker's  Hill,  with  its  monu- 
ment raised  to  commemorate  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill,  1775,  a  massive 
column  of  granite  220  ft.  high ;  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  next  to  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, near  New  York,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  America. 

"  Of  course  I  visited  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  went  to  Lexington  and 
Concord.  From  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment on  Bunker's  Hill  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  Boston  Harbour,  and  seen 
from  thence  the  harbour  is  picturesque. 
The  mouth  is  crowded  with  islands 
and  jutting  necks  and  promontories; 
and  though  the  shores  are  in  no  place 
rich  enough  to  make  the  scenery 
grand,  the  general  effect  is  good. 
The  monument,  however,  is  so  con- 
structed that  one  can  hardly  get  a 
view  through  the  windows  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  outside  gallery 
round  it.  Immediately  below  the 
monument  is  a  marble  figure  of  Major 
Warren,  who  fell  there, — not  from 
the  top  of  the  monument,  as  some  one 
was  led  to  believe  when  informed 
that  on  that  spot  the  Major  had 
fallen.  Bunker's  Hill,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  mound,  is  at  Charlestown, 
— a  dull,  populous,  respectable,  and 
very  unattractive  suburb  of  Boston. 

"  Bunker's  Hill  has  obtained  a  con- 
siderable name,  and  is  accounted 
great  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
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tory.  In  England  we  have  all  heard 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  some  of  us  dis- 
like the  sound  as  much  as  Frenchmen 
do  that  of  Waterloo.  In  the  States 
men  talk  of  Bunker's  Hill  as  we  may, 
perhaps,  talk  of  Agincourt  and  such 
favourite  fields.  But,  after  all,  little 
was  done  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  no  victory  was 
gained  there  by  either  party.  The 
road  from  Boston  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  on  which  stands  the  village 
of  Lexington,  is  the  true  scene  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  deeds  of  the  men 
of  Boston." — Trollope. 

The  country  for  15  miles  around 
Boston,  as  a  whole,  surpasses  in  the 
beauty,  good  taste,  and  attractiveness 
of  its  residences,  parks,  and  gardens, 
that  of  any  section  of  equal  size  in 
America. 

Boston  to  Portland. 

108  miles ;  fare  $3;  seat  in  drawing-room 
car  60  cents. 

There  are  two  railways  between  these 
cities  :  1,  the  Eastern  Railway  via  Lynn, 
Salem,  Newburyport,  &c. — 2,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railway  vid  Lawrence,  Haver- 
hill, &c.  The  time  and  fare  are  the  same  by 
both  routes.  Seats  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  carriage  preferable,  the  views  on  that 
side  being  the  best. 

1.  Leaving  the  station  on  Cause- 
way-street, the  heights  of  Charles- 
town  and  Bunker  Hill  monument  are 
soon  seen  on  the  right.  The  first 
town  of  importance  is  Lynn,  16 
miles  from  Boston,  (population, 
24,000,)  a  busy  town,  largely  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  shoes.  One 
mile  beyond  is  Swampscott,  a  fashion- 
able summer  watering-place.  Four 
miles  further  on  is  Salem  ( Hotels : 
Essex  House,  Derby  House),  popula- 
tion, 24,200.  This  was  once  a  town- 
of  considerable  importance,  its  mer- 
chants being  largely  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade.  This  trade  has 
been  taken  away  by  Boston.  It  has 
several  fine  public  buildings. 

Salem  was  settled  as  early  as  1626. 


Its  Indian  name  was  Naumkeag.  In 
1692,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
several  of  its  inhabitants  became  a 
prey  to  the  greatest  credulity  and 
bigotry.  Its  prison  was  crowded 
with  persons  accused  of  witchcraft, 
many  of  whom  paid  their  lives  as  a 
forfeit  for  their  supposed  crimes. 
The  Old  Witch  House,  in  which  sus- 
pected witches  were  tried,  is  still 
pointed  out.  Two  miles  from  Salem 
is  Peabody,  the  seat  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body, the  philanthropist.  Not  far  off 
is  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 
Among  other  memorials  placed  by 
him  in  the  Institute  is  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  presented  to  him  by 
the  Queen.  He  is  buried  at  Salem. 
Passing  several  small  stations,  we 
reach  (36  miles)  Newburyport 
(Hotel :  Merrimac  House),  population, 
12,000.  This  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  Merrimac  River.  It  has 
a  custom-house,  court-house,  and  se- 
veral fine  churches.  The  art  of  steel 
engraving  was  discovered  here  by 
Jacob  Perkins,  a  native  of  the  town. 
Crossing  the  Merrimac  by  a  bridge 
1,500  feet  long,  and  passing  several 
stations,  we  reach  (56  miles)  Ports- 
mouth (Hotel:  Rockingham  House). 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town.  Opposite  on  an  island  is  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Yard.  Biddeford,  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants  (93  miles), 
Saco,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  and  se- 
veral less  important  stations  are  passed 
before  we  reach  (108  miles)  PORT- 
LAND (Hotels:  Falmouth,  Preble, 
St.  Julian,  the  last  on  the  European 
plan),  population,  32,000.  The 
city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  pen- 
insula in  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Casco  Bay.  The  city  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea,  aa 
it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  between 
two  hills.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  handsomely  built,  and  has  some 
fine  public  buildings,  among  which 
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are  the  City  Hall,  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  light  stone  ;  the  Custom  House, 
an  elegant  granite  building  ;  and  the 
Post  Office,  of  white  Vermont  marble. 
The  principal  streets  are  so  lined  with 
shade  trees  as  to  have  given  to  Port- 
land the  name  of  "  Forest  City." 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  a  beautiful  rural 
cemetery,  is  %\  miles  from  the  city. 
Portland  was  the  birth-place  of  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  the  poet.  It  has  a 
large  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  the  winter  landing-place  of  the 
Allan  line  of  ocean  steamships,  and 
the  south-eastern  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 

Cushings  Island,  4  miles  from  the 
city,  with  a  fine  hotel,  called  the 
Ottawa  House,  is  a  favourite  resort, 
especially  of  Canadians. 

°2.  The  other  route  is  that  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railway — 115  miles. 

Leaving  the  station  on  Haymarket 
Square,  Boston,  the  line  passes  seve- 
ral suburban  stations,  and  reaches  (23 
miles)  Andover  {Hotel :  Elm  House), 
the  seat  of  a  Theological  Seminary 
(Congregational).  The  next  station 
of  importance  is  Lawrence,  a  manu- 
facturing town  of  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  line  now  follows  the  Merrimac 
River  for  7  miles  to  Haverhill  (Ho- 
tel:  Eagle  House),  a  town  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  Jt  has  a  fine 
City  Hall  and  seventeen  churches.  At 
Exeter  (51  miles)  trains  stop  for  re- 
freshments. Phillips  Academy,  a 
noted  school,  is  situated  here.  The 
next  stopping  place  is  Dover  (68 
miles),  largely  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing cotton  goods.  Passing  Great 
Falls,  Salmon  Falls,  Biddeford,  and 
Saco  (see  route  (1)  above),  between 
which  latter  places  the  train  crosses 
the  Saco  River,  and  passes  Old  Or- 
chard Beach  (Hotels:  Old  Orchard 
House,  Ocean  House),  a  fashionable 
watering  place  (105  miles).  Ten 
miles  further  on  is  Portland. 


Bangor,  the  second  city  of  Maine,  is  138 
miles  trom  Portland  by  railway.  It  con- 
tains 19,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  lumber.  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  New  England,  is  63  miles  from  Portland 
on  the  route  to  Bangor. 


Route  5. 

NEW  YORK  TO  BOSTON  BY 
"SHORE  LINE." 

Distance,  232  miles;  fare  $6:  seat  in 
drawing-room  car  $1.  Best  views  on  the 
right. 

From  New  York  to  New  Haven  the 
route  is  the  same  as  by  Route  4. 

gjlj^  EAVING  New  Haven,  we 
K  RftwJ|  Pass  several  small  stations, 
3u  IslSl  among  them  Guilford,  92 
miles  from  New  York; 
Saybrook  (108  miles), which  received 
its  name  from  Lords  Say  and  Brook, 
to  whom  this  territory  was  granted  by 
the  Crown,  and  reach  (126  miles) 
New  London,  an  old  town  on  the 
River  Thames,  3  miles  from  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Here  the  train  is  placed 
upon  a  large  ferry-boat,  and  taken  to 
the  other  bank  of  the  Thames.  Pas- 
sengers dine  (twenty  minutes  allow- 
ed) in  the  saloon  of  the  boat  while 
crossing.  Resuming  our  journey  at 
Groton  on  the  east  bank,  we  pass 
Mystic,  where  there  are  large  ship- 
building establishments,  and  reach 
(138  miles)  Stonington  (Hotel:  Wa- 
dawannuck  House),  a  summer  resort, 
the  terminus  of  the  Stonington  line 
of  steamers  from  New  York.  Stops 
are  made  at  Kingston,  Wickjord,  and  se- 
veral other  stations,  and  we  reach  (188 
miles)  Providence  (Hotels:  City 
Hotel,  Aldrich  House).  Population, 
69,000.  A  manufacturing  city,  the 
second  in  population  and  wealth  in 
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New  England.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  35  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
many  fine  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  City  Hall,  Custom 
House,  and  State  House.  It  is  the 
Seat  of  Brown  University,  one  of  the 
first  colleges  in  the  country.  Paw- 
tucket  (193  miles),  the  chief  thread 
manufactory  in  the  States,  is  the  only 
important  station  before  Boston  is 
reached. 

New  York  to  Boston  by  Steamer. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  excursions 
in  the  country,  and  should  not  be 
omitted  by  tourists  who  find  them- 
selves in  New  York  at  any  time  'be- 
tween April  15th  and  November  1st. 
The  fare  by  all  the  lines  is  $5,  state- 
rooms from  $1  to  $3  extra.  In 
summer  weather  the  steamboat  lines 
are  much  pleasanter  than  the  railway, 
as  they  afford  the  traveller  a  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  seeing  Jersey 
City,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the 
various  objects  of  interest  on  the  East 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
boats  of  these  lines  are  large,  fast,  and 
splendidly  furnished. 

(1 . )  Fall  River  Line.— -Steamer  daily 
from  Pier  No.  3,  North  River,  through 
East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 
to  Newport,  (one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  fashionable  of  American 
watering  places)  thence  by  Old  Colony 
and  Newport  Railway. 

(2.)  Stonington  Line. — This  route  is 
by  steamer  daily  from  pier  18,  North 
River,  round  the  Battery  to  the  East 
River,  and  thence  through  Long  Is- 
land Sound  to  Stonington,  Connecti- 
cut, whence  it  is  by  rail,  as  described 
in  this  Route  above. 

(3.)  Norwich  Line. — Steamer  daily 
from  pier  39,  North  River,  via  East 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  thence  to  Wor- 
cester and  Boston,  as  described  in 
Route  4  above. 


Route  6. 

NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Distances — to  Philadelphia,  90  miles  ; 
to  Baltimore,  190  miles ;  to  Washington, 
230  miles. 

Fares— to  Philadelphia,  $3.25  ;  to  Balti- 
more, $6.20;  to  Washington,  $7.50. 

<fc£n  rn|p  HE  passenger  stations  are 

Slrl  at  ^e  ^oot  °^  Cortlandt- 

r?7  '^nJ    street    anc*  Desbrosses- 
street.  North  River.  After 
purchasing  a  ticket  and  checking 
his  luggage,   the   passenger  takes 
the  ferry-boat  in  waiting  and  crosses 
the   North  River  to  Jersey  City, 
where  the  railway  commences.  On 
the  left  of  and  near  the  landing  place 
at  Jersey  City  is  the  pier  at  which 
passengers  by  the  Cunard  steamers 
embark.    The  train  runs  for  a  long 
distance  through  the  city,  and  after 
crossing  a  level   plain,  reaches  (9 
miles)  Newark,    a  manufacturing 
city  of  82,000  inhabitants,  with  few 
attractions  for  the  tourist.    Six  miles 
farther  on  is  Elizabeth  City,  the 
residence  of  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons doing  business  in  New  York. 
Population,  21,000.      Rahway,  20 
miles.     New  Brunswick,  32  miles, 
the  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  chartered 
by  George  III.  in  1770,  as  Queen's 
College,  and  Princeton,  the  seat  of 
Princeton    College.    Trenton,  the 
capital  of  New  Jersey,  58  miles. 
After  leaving  the  station  the  Dela- 
ware River  is  crossed  on  a  bridge 
1,100   feet   in   length.    Views  of 
Trenton  are  had  before   and  after 
crossing.    There  are  no  important 
stations  between  Trenton  and  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Philadelphia  (Hotels:  *Conti- 
nental,  Collonnade,  Girard,)  is  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States, 
having  a  population  of  nearly  700,000. 

Cab  Fares. 

One  passenger,  any  distance  not  exceed- 
ing one  mile,  75  cents ;  two  passengers, 
$1.25  ;  every  additional  passenger,  25  cents. 

One  passenger,  any  distance  more  than 
one  mile  and  not  exceeding  two  miles, 
$1.25  ;  two  passengers,  $1.75  ;  every  addi- 
tional passenger,  25  cents. 

For  carrying  a  passenger  any  distance 
over  two  miles,  for  every  such  additional 
mile  or  part  of  a  mile,  the  sum  of  50  cents 
in  addition  to  fare  for  first  two  miles  ;  and 
for  every  additional  passenger,  50  cents. 

For  the  use  of  a  carriage  from  a  public 
stand,  by  the  hour,  with  one  or  two  pas- 
sengers, going  from  place  to  place,  $1.50 
per  hour ;  and  for  every  additional  passen- 
ger, 25  cents. 

In  all  cases  where  the  hiring  of  a  hack- 
ney carriage  is  not  at  the  time  specified  to 
be  by  the  hour,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
by  the  mile. 

One  trunk  or  parcel  not  exceeding  100 
lbs.,  free. 

It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Delaware  River,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Schuylkill. 

The  principal  streets  are  Chest- 
nut-street and  Market-street,  run- 
ning east  and  west,,  and  Broad- 
street,  running  north  and  south. 
The  streets  running  north  and  south 
are  named  in  numerical  order,  com- 
mencing at  the  Delaware  River,  First 
or  Front  street,  Second  street,  Third 
street,  &c.  Many  of  those  running 
east  and  west  are  named  after  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees,  &c,  as  Chest- 
nut, Walnut,  Pine,  &c.  The  houses 
are  numbered  by  squares,  com- 
mencing a  new  hundred  with  every 
square.  From  east  to  west  the  num- 
bers commence  at  the  Delaware  River. 
North  and  south  the  numbering  com- 
mences at  Market-street,  and  runs 
each  way,  thus  making  it  easy  to  de- 
termine the  exact  locality  of  a  house 
On  knowing  its  number. 

Chestnut  -  street,   next  south  of 


Market,  is  the  principal  retail  street 
and  fashionable  promenade.  It  is 
lined  on  both  sides,  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  Broad-street,  with 
magnificent  shops,  hotels,  banks,  and 
public  buildings. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Phila- 
delphia are  very  great.  At  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  ocean,  to 
communicate  freely  with  a  large  and 
fertile  inland  region,  its  harbour  is 
entirely  safe,  and  can  be  reached  by 
vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

Among  the  Public  Buildings  the 
most  interesting  is  Independence  Hall, 
in  Independence-square,  on  the  south 
side  of  Chestnut,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  streets.  It  was  in  the  east 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  this 
building  that  the  famous  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  "  was  passed  by 
Congress,  July  4th,  1776.  The 
Custom  House,  on  Chestnut  -  street, 
above  Fourth  street,  is  a  beautiful 
building,  in  imitation  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  and 
Girard  College,  are  fine  edifices.  The 
city  has  several  large  public  libraries 
and  literary  and  scientific  associations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  1028,  Chestnut-street,  has  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings. There  are  also  in  and  near  the 
city  many  well-endowed  hospitals 
and  asylums.  There  are  numerous 
Public  Squares  which  add  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  the  city.  Fairmount 
Park  and  Waterworks,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  Laurel  Hill  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  cemeteries  in  the 
country.  Among  the  churches  are 
32  Episcopal,  52  Presbyterian,  23 
Roman  Catholic,  22  Baptist,  and  53 
Methodist. 

History. 
William  Penn,  accompanied  by  a 
colony  of  English  Friends,  or  Qua- 
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kers,  in  1682,  planned  and  settled 
Philadelphia  after  a  regular  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  ratified  by  treaty 
in  due  form.  However  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  name  of  "  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,"  which  it  now 
bears,  was  given  to  it  by  Penn  him- 
self. At  the  time  of  Penn's  arrival, 
the  site  of  the  city  was  owned  and 
occupied  principally  by  Swedes, 
whose  claims  were  subsequently  dis- 
posed of  to  Penn. 

The  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  as- 
sembled here,  May,  1787.  Here  re- 
sided the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  here  Congress  continued 
to  meet  until  1797.  The  city  was  in 
possession  of  the  British  troops  from 
September,  1777,  to  June  11,  1778, 
a  result  of  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown. 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  the  train 
follows  for  a  long  distance  the  shore 
of  the  Delaware,  which  is  frequently 
in  sight  on  the  left.  Passing  Chester 
and  other  small  stations,  the  train 
stops  at  28  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Wilmington  (Delaware),  a  pleasant 
town,  where  steamboats  and  railway 
carriages  are  built  in  large  numbers. 
No  stations  of  Importance  are  passed 
before  we  reach  Havre  de  Grace, 
62  miles  before  reaching  which,  the 
Susquehanna  is  crossed  by  a  long 
bridge.  Several  small  stations  are 
passed  before  reaching  (98  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  190  from  New  York) 

Baltimore. 
Hotels:  Carrollton  House,  Eutaw 
House.  Population,  270,000.  Bal- 
timore, now  the  sixth  city  in  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco 
River,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  200  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
undulating  ground,  and  is  well  laid 
out.  Among  the  notable  Public 
Buildings  are  the  Court  House,  Ex- 


change, Maryland  Institute  (for  the 
promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts),  and 
Peabody  Institute,  founded  by  George 
Peabody  "for  the  encouragement  of 
art,  science,  and  general  knowledge." 
Several  of  the  churches  are  very 
beautiful  structures.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  literary  and  charitable 
institutions.  Druid  Park  is  the 
largest  open  space  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  is  very  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful. The  Washington  Monument,  at  the 
intersection  of  Charles  and  Monu- 
ment-streets, consists  of  a  base  50  ft. 
square  and  20  ft.  high,  supporting  a 
Doric  column  176  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  all  of  white  marble. 
Battle  Monument,  in  Monument- 
square,  is  a  beautiful  structure  of 
marble.  Greenmont  is  the  name  given 
to  the  beautiful  rural  cemetery  near 
the  city. 

The  centenary  of  the  existence  of 
Baltimore  was  celebrated  in  August, 
1829.  On  the  8th  of  that  month,  in 
1729,  the  first  act  was  passed  for 
laying  out  the  town  on  sixty  acres  of 
land  from  which  the  native  forests 
had  then  but  partially  given  place  to 
the  axe  and  the  plough.  These  sixty 
acres  were  purchased  at  forty  shillings 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  money,  or  to- 
bacco at  one  penny  per  pound.  The 
progress  of  the  city  at  first  was 
sluggish  and  unpromising.  Thirty- 
three  years  after  its  location  (1752) 
it  contained  but  twenty-Jive  houses,  and 
a  small  brig  and  sloop  were  the  only 
vessels  owned  in  the  town.  The 
population  in 

1775  was  5,934 

1790    13,530 

1800    26,514 

1810    46,455 

1820    62,738 

1830    80,620 

1840    102,513 

1850    169,054 

1860    212,419 

1870    267,345 
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u  Putting  aside  Boston,  which 
must,  I  think,  be  generally  preferred 
by  Englishmen  to  any  other  city  in 
the  States,  I  should  choose  Baltimore 
as  my  residence  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  live  in  America.  I  am  not  led  to 
this  opinion,  if  I  know  myself,  solely 
by  the  canvas-back  ducks ;  and  as  to 
the  terrapins,  I  throw  them  to  the 
winds.  The  madeira,  which  is  still 
kept  there  with  a  reverence  which  I 
should  call  superstitious  were  it  not 
that  its  free  circulation  among  outside 
worshippers  prohibits  the  just  use  of 
such  a  word,  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it ;  as  may  also  the  beauty  of 
the  women — to  some  small  extent. 
Trifles  do  bear  upon  our  happiness  in 
a  manner  that  we  do  not  ourselves 
understand,  and  of  which  we  are 
unconscious.  But  there  was  an 
English  look  about  the  streets  and 
houses  which  I  think  had  as  much  to 
do  with  it  as  either  the  wine,  the 
women,  or  the  ducks ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Maryland  were  more  Eng- 
lish than  those  of  other  Americans. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  were  on  this 
account  better.  My  English  hat  is, 
I  am  well  aware,  less  graceful,  and 
I  believe  less  comfortable,  than  a 
Turkish  fez  and  turban ;  nevertheless 
I  prefer  my  English  hat."—  Trollope. 

Leaving  Baltimore  we  pass  several 
small  stations  and  reach  (18  miles) 
Annapolis  Junction,  whence  a  rail- 
way goes  21  miles  to  Annapolis,  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Naval  Aca- 
demy. We  now  pass  several  small  and 
not  very  attractive  towns  and  reach, 
40  miles  from  Baltimore,  WASHING- 
TON (Hotels:  Arlington,  Willards, 
Ebbit,  Metropolitan). 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
situated  on  the  Potomac  River,  at 
the  head  of  its  navigation,  105  miles 
from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  175  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  site  was  selected  by  Washing- 


ton, and  the  Act  of  Congress  creating 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed 
July  16th,  1790.  The  law  provided 
that  the  Government  should  be  re- 
moved to  Washington  in  1800,  and 
that  buildings  should  be  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  Public  Offices. 

Washington  occupies  a  central  po- 
sition in  the  District,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  Its  streets  are  laid 
out  parallel  with  the  meridian,  or  at 
right  angles  with  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  number  of  avenues,  which 
intersect  the  others  in  diagonal  direc- 
tions. These  bear  the  names  of  the 
fifteen  states  which  comprised  the 
union  at  the  time  the  city  was  foun- 
ded. 

The  President's  House  and  the  Ca- 
pitol are  a  mile  apart,  and  are  the 
centres  around  each  of  which  several 
of  the  broad  diagonal  avenues  radiate. 

Pennsylvania-avenue  is  the  main 
street,  and  extends  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  President's  House,  on  it  are 
many  of  the  principal  hotels  and 
shops. 

The  streets  are  alphabetically  and 
numerically  named  in  each  direction, 
commencing  at  the  Capitol.  Broad 
avenues  run  north,  south,  and  east 
from  the  Capitol,  called  North,  South, 
and  East  Capitol-streets.  The  other 
streets  running  east  and  west  have 
the  alphabetical  names,  there  being 
two  of  each  letter.  Thus,  A  street 
North  is  the  first  street  north  of  East 
Capitol  street.  B  street  South  is  the 
second  street  south,  etc.  The  streets 
running  north  and  south  are  num- 
bered and  designated  as  east  and  west. 
The  streets  are  from  70  to  110  feet  in 
width,  and  the  avenues  from  130  to 
160  feet.  The  city,  although  it  hajs 
become  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  with  a  population  of  109,204 
in  1870,  is  laid  out  on  so  grand  a  scale 
that  it  may  be  many  years  before  all 
its  streets  are  lined  with  buildings. 
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It  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances." 

Public  Buildings. 

First  of  these,  in  architectural  gran- 
deur as  well  as  general  interest,  is  the 
Capitol,  which  contains  the  halls  of 
the  national  legislature,  Supreme 
Court,  etc.  It  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  city,  the  heights  of  George- 
town, the  windings  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  central  part  of  the  edifice,  was 
commenced  in  1793,  and  completed  in 
1815.  The  corner  stone  of  the  ex- 
tension was  laid  by  President  Fill- 
more, July  4th,  1851,  with  Masonic 
ceremonies,  on  which  occasion  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  delivered  a 
brilliant  oration. 

The  new  wings  are  each  325  feet  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  including 
porticos  and  steps,  by  152  feet  from 
north  to  south,  also  including  por- 
ticos, and  are  connected  to  the  main 
building  by  corridors,  each  44  feet  in 
length  and  56  feet  in  width,  making 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  from 
north  to  south  751  feet,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome  in  the  centre. 

The  entire  building  covers  a  little 
more  than  three  and  a-half  acres. 
The  material  of  the  older  or  central 
building  is  a  white  sandstone.  The 
extension  is  built  of  white  marble. 
The  porticos  fronting  east  have  each 
twenty-two  fluted  columns.  There  is 
also  a  portico  of  ten  columns  on  the 
west  end  of  each  wing,  and  similar 
porticos  on  the  north  side  of  the  north 
wing  and  south  side  of  the  south 
wing. 

The  main  entrances  are  by  the  three 
eastern  porticos,  to  which  access  is 
had  by  broad  flights  of  steps.  The 
more  frequent  entrances,  however,  are 
from  the  rear,  the  larger  and  more 
populous  portion  of  the  city  being  on 
that  side. 


In  the  centre  of  the  Capitol  is  the 
Dome,  the  general  outline  of  which 
resen  bles  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
and  St.  Paul's,  London.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  96  feet,  its  exterior  diame- 
ter 125  feet.  Its  height  above  the 
ground  is  300  feet,  or  230  feet  above 
the  roof.  It  is  built  of  iron,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  Free- 
dom, in  bronze.  The  structure  is 
double,  and  between  the  two  shells  a 
winding  staircase  affords  access  to 
the  summit. 

Directly  under  the  dome  is  the 
Rotunda,  96  feet  in  diameter,  and 
rising  to  the  entire  height  of  the 
interior  of  the  dome. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  north 
wing.  It  is  rectangular  in  form,  112 
feet  long,  82  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high.  The  ceiling  is  of  cast-iron, 
paneled  with  richly  ornamented 
stained  glass  skylights.  Galleries 
capable  of  seating  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand people  surround  the  hall.  Ad- 
joining this  chamber  are  retiring 
rooms  for  senators,  reception  rooms, 
presiding  officers'  rooms,  etc.,  all 
finished  in  magnificent  style,  with 
walls  and  columns  of  white  and  red 
marble,  and  the  ceilings  gilded  and 
painted. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  wing,  and  is  lar- 
ger and  more  highly  ornamented  than 
the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  139  feet 
long,  93  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high. 
Its  galleries  will  accommodate  1,200 
persons. 

The  Speaker's  room  is  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  his  chair,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  paintings  and  frescoes. 

Magnificent  marble  staircases  give 
access  to  the  galleries  here  and  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  On  the  staircase 
leading  to  this  gallery  is  a  large  fresco 
painting  by  Leutze,  illustrating  the 
"Westward  Progress  of  Civilization." 

The  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  for- 
merly the  Senate  Chamber,  is  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
centre  building,. and  is  semi-circular 
in  form,  75  ft.  in-  length  and  45  in 
height. 

1  he  Old  Hall  of  Representatives,  in 
the  south  wing  of  the  centre  building, 
is.  also  semi-circular  in  form,  95  ft.  m 
length  and  60  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a. 
receptacle  for  historical  paintings  and 
sculpture. 

The  Congressional  Library  is  west 
of  the  Rotunda,  and  fronts  upon  the 
western  part  of  the  park  and  upon  the 
city,  of  which  it  commands  a  Jfine 
view. 

Outside  of  the  building  are  some 
fine  Sculptures  in  alto-relievo.  The 
tympanum  of  the  central  pediment 
has  a  group  representing  the  "  Genius 
of  America,"  by  Persico,  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  northern  pediment  con- 
tains a  group  by  Crawford  represent- 
ing the  "  Progress  of  Civilization  in 
the  United  States." 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  steps  to 
the  central  portico  is  a  group  by 
Greenough,  depicting  the  "  Early 
Struggles  of  Settlers  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  '  and  on  the  north  side  another 
by  Persico,  the  "  Discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus."  On  either 
side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Rotunda  are  statues  of  Peace  and  War, 
also  by  Persico.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  park  is  Greenough 's  colossal 
statue  of  Washington. 

The  entire  cost,  including  the 
grounds  surrounding  it,  has  been 
about  $12,000,000. 

The  Presidential  Mansion  was  com- 
pleted in  1815,  and  forms  a  centre 
from  which  radiate  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont 
avenues.  Its  grounds  cover  about 
twenty  acres,  extending  southerly  to 
the  Potomac.  The  building  is  of 
white  freestone,  with  Ionic  pilas- 
ters. 

The  public  rooms  are  always  open 


to  strangers,  and  the  President  has 
occasional  receptions,  when  the  public 
are  allowed  to  attend. 

A  bronze  Statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
stands  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  Lafayette 
square,  just  across  the  street  on  the 
north,  which  connects  the  two  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania-avenue,  is 
Mills's  Equestrian  Statue  of  General 
Jackson,  cast  from  cannon  captured  by 
the  General. 

The  Treasury  Department  building 
is  east  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
also  within  its  grounds.  It  is  a  costly 
and  imposing  edifice,  built  of  granite. 

The  War  Department  building  is 
north-west  of  the  Presidential  Man- 
sion. 

The  Navy  Department  occupies  a 
building  directly  west  of  the  Presi- 
dent's house  and  south  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
buildings  in  Washington.  This  build- 
ing, commonly  called  the  Patent 
Office,  occupies  the  entire  square  be- 
tween North  F  and  G,  and  West- 
Seventh  and  Ninth  streets.  It  is  406 
ft.  long,  with  two  wings,  each  275  ft. 
deep.  Its  height  is  75  ft.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  department  are  the 
Land,  Patent,  Pension,  and  Indian 
offices. 

Here  are  the  halls  of  the  Patent 
Office,  in  which  may  be  found  models 
of  all  the  machines  which  have  been 
patented  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government.  The  proverbial  inge- 
nuity of  the  American  people,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  them  in  new  inven- 
tions, renders  the  Patent  Office  very 
attractive  to  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  visit  this  city. 

On  the  corner  of  North  E  and  West 
Seventh  streets  is  the  General  Post 
Office,  built  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  is  three  stories  high, 
204  ft.  long,  and  102  ft.  deep  ;  it 
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contains  twenty-seven  rooms  on  each 
floor.  The  Dead  Letter  Office  is  con- 
nected with  this  department,  and  is 
an  interesting  place  to  visit. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in 
that  part  of  the  public  grounds  which 
extend  west  from  the  Capitol.  This 
institution  was  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  James  Smithson, 
who  left  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $515,169,  "to  found  at  Washing- 
ton, under  the  name  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  men."  The  money  was 
received  in  1838,  and  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress establishing  the  Institution  as 
it  now  exists  was  passed  in  1846. 

The  building  is  of  sandstone ;  its 
extreme  length  450  ft.,  and  its  width 
140  ft.  It  has  nine  towers,  varying 
in  height  from  75  to  155  feet. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Regents. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  then  of  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey,  was  original- 
ly chosen  secretary,  in  which  office  he 
still  continues.  Under  his  skilful  and 
efficient  management  the  Institution 
is  taking  very  high  rank  among  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  world. 

Georgetown,  a  pleasant  suburb  of 
Washington,  adjoins  it  on  the  west. 
Across  the  Potomac,  and  five  miles 
away,  is  the  old  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Virginia.  It  is  easily  seen  from  the 
Capitol.  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
and  burial  place  of  Washington,  is  15 
miles  down  the  Potomac.  A  small 
steamer  goes  there  and  returns  early 
on  the  same  day,  on  week  days,  in 
pleasant  weather. 

Tourists  desiring  to  visit  Rich- 
mond (82  miles  from  Washington), 
the  capital  of  Virginia  and  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  may  leave  Washington 
by  the  morning  boat  and  reach  Rich- 
mond in  five  hours,  in  time  to  see  all  the 
objects  of  interest  there,  and  return  to 


Washington  on  the  following  day .  The 
route  passes  Fredericksburgh,  in  sight 
of  its  disastrous  battle  field. 


Route  7. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CHICAGO  via 
THE  ALLEGHANY  MOUN- 
TAINS AND  PITTSBURGH 
(Allentown  Route). 

Distance,  898  miles.    Fare,  $22. 

4^p^£?y?)N  order  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of 
r£p?1  \  J?fjr  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the 
>*      v/yki  tourist  should  leave  New  York 

W&t£  ky  the  evening  express  train, 
.5  -UrS^Q  The  station  is  at  the  foot  of 
Liberty  Street,  North  River  (Central  Rail- 
way of  New  Jersey).  After  procuring 
tickets  and  checks  for  luggage,  passengers 
go  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  which  carries 
them  across  the  North  River  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  near  Jersey  city. 

Tourists  intending  to  take  this  route  to 
the  West  may  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  take 
the  train  thence  to  Pittsburgh  vid  Harris- 
burgh,  or  those  who  have  visited  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  need  return  only 
as  far  as  the  latter  place,  and  may  take 
train  thence  to  Pittsburgh  instead  of  going 
on  to  New  York. 

Best  views  on  the  left  hand. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  New- 
ark Bay  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  half-a- 
mile  long.  The  first  town  of  import- 
ance on  the  route  is  (13  miles)  Eliza- 
beth, already  described  in  Route  6. 
Westfield,  20  miles,  Plainjield,  24 
miles,  Bound  Brooky  31  miles,  and 
Somerville,  36  miles,  are  pleasant  vil- 
lages largely  inhabited  by  persons 
doing  business  in  New  York.  Seve- 
ral unimportant  stations  are  passed 
before  reaching  Easton,  75  miles,  a 
thriving  town  and  business  centre  of 
an  important  iron  region,  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  towns  of  its  size  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  a  commanding 
height  near  the  town  are  the  build- 
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ings  of  Lafayette  College.  Bethle- 
hem, 87  miles,  is  a  beautiful  town, 
founded  in  1741  by  the  Moravians. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Lehigh  University. 
Allentown,  92  miles,  is  a  beautiful 
city  with  large  iron  and  other  manu- 
factories. It  is  on  an  eminence  be- 
tween Jordan  Creek  and  the  Lehigh 
River. 

Reading,  128  miles  (Hotel:  Man- 
sion House),  a  large  manufacturing 
town ;  population,  40,000.  It  has 
two  handsome  churches,  and  many 
fine  public  buildings.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1748  by  Wm.  Penn. 

Harrisburgh,  182  miles  (Hotels: 
The  Lochiel,  Boltons),  population, 
24,000. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
106  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  110 
miles  north  of  Washington.  It  was 
laid  out,  in  1785,  by  John  Harris, 
from  whom  it  received  its  name,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  state  in 
1812. 

Its  site  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and 
the  climate  is  extremely  healthful. 

The  Capitol  Buildings,  consisting  of 
the  Capitol,  and  its  adjacent  state 
offices,  and  arsenal,  stand  upon  an 
eminence,  a  little  west  of  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  grounds  about  them 
have  been  laid  out  with  great  care  and 
taste,  forming  one  of  the  handsomest 
parks  in  the  state.  The  Capitol  is  an 
imposing  edifice,  consisting  of  a  main 
building  and  two  wings,  each  with  a 
portico  and  Doric  pillars.  It  contains 
the  Senate  and  Representative  Cham- 
bers, the  State  Library,  and  Supreme" 
Court  rooms. 

The  city  has  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  iron  and  cotton. 

The  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 
has  one  of  its  principal  stations  here. 

About  15  miles  from  Harrisburgh 
our  route  enters  the  valley  of  the 


beautiful  Juniata  River,  the  gene- 
ral course  of  which  it  follows  for 
nearly  100  miles.  Passing  several 
unimportant  stations  the  train  stops 
at  Lewiston,  and  at  (279  miles)  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  reaches  (313  miles)  Al- 
toona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  where  all  trains  stop  for 
refreshments.  The  Logan  House  has  ex- 
cellent accommodation  for  500  guests. 

At  Altoona  the  ascent  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies  begins,  and  in  the  next  eleven 
miles  some  of  the  finest  views  in 
America  are  to  be  seen.  The  engi- 
neering difficulties  overcome  in  the 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  route 
were  very  great.  At  the  summit, 
about  11  miles  from  Altoona,  the 
train  passes  through  a  tunnel  3,600  ft. 
long,  and  after  passing  it  commences 
the  descent.  A  brief  stop  is  made  at 
Cresson  Springs,  a  summer  resort 
(Mountain  House),  at  Johnstown, 
352  miles,  where  are  located  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Works,  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country,  and  several 
unimportant  stations,  and  we  reach 
(430 miles)  Pittsburgh  (Hotels:  Mo- 
nongahela  House,  Union  Depot),  popu- 
lation, 87,000,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  where  they  form  the 
Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide. 

It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  "be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  About  a  mile  back  of  the 
point  it  is  encompassed  by  Grant's, 
Ayers's,  and  Quarry  hills.  It  is  com- 
pactly built,  with  some  handsome 
buildings,  generally  of  brick ;  but  a 
dingy  appearance  is  given  to  them  by 
the  smoke  of  the  bituminous  coal,  so 
extensively  used  in  manufactures  and 
otherwise.  The  city  was  first  laid  out 
in  1765,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  after  the  plan  of  Phila- 
delphia,-with  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others 
at  right  angles. 
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There  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  and  coal, 
which  have  raised  the  city  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  manufacturing  places 
of  the  country.  Pittsburgh  is  con- 
nected with  Alleghany  City  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River 
by  five  bridges.  The  Custom  House 
and  Post  Office,  New  City  Hall,  and 
Mercantile  Library  Hall,  are  elegant 
buildings. 

"Pittsburgh  is  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  of 
Pennsylvania, — or  perhaps  I  should  better 
describe  it  as  an  amalgamation  of  Swan- 
sea, Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  South  Shields. 
It  is  without  exception  the  blackest  place 
which  I  ever  saw.  The  three  English 
towns  which  I  have  named  are  very  dirty, 
but  all  their  combined  soot  and  grease  and 
dinginess  do  not  equal  that  of  Pittsburgh. 
As  regards  scenery  it  is  beautifully  situated, 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  rivers 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany.  Here,  at  the 
town,  they  come  together  and  form  the 
river  Ohio.  Nothing  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  site  ;  for  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains  come  down  close  round  the 
town,  and  the  rivers  are  broad  and  swift, 
and  can  be  seen  for  miles  from  heights 
which  may  be  reached  in  a  short  walk. 
Even  the  filth  and  wondrous  blackness  of 
the  place  are  picturesque  when  looked 
down  upon  from  above.  The  tops  of  the 
churches  are  visible,  and  some  of  the  larger 
buildings  may  be  partially  traced  through 
the  thick,  brown,  settled  smoke." — Trol- 
lope. 

The  first  station  after  leaving  Pitts- 
burgh is  Rochester  on  the  Ohio  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River.  Pass- 
ing Salem,  in  Ohio,  the  chief  town 
of  a  rich  agricultural  county ;  Alli- 
ance (514  miles),  where  our  route 
crosses  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland 
Railway;  Canton  (532  miles) ;  Mas- 
sillon  (540  miles),  a  well-built  town 
of  considerable  trade ;  Mansfield  (607 
miles);  Crestline  (620 miles),  the 
crossing  of  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railway  (207  miles  from  Indianapo- 
lis) ;  and  several  towns  of  lesser  note, 
we  reach  (750  miles)  Fort  Wayne, 


a  growing  town,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Indiana.  Population, 
18,000.  After  passing  Warsaw,  Ply- 
mouthy  Valparaiso  (856  miles),  and 
several  other  unimportant  stations, 
we  reach  CHICAGO  (898  miles), 
(Hotels:  Pacific,  Potter  Palmers,  Tre~ 
mont,  Gardner,  Mattison,  Briggs). 

Cab  Fares. 

From  one  railway  station  to  another, 
each  passenger  50  cents.  For  one  mile  or 
less  distance,  50  cents  each  passenger. 
Over  one  mile  and  less  than  two  miles,  $1. 
Each  additional  passenger,  50  cents.  One 
package  of  baggage  free. 

Chicago  furnishes  an  instance  of 
rapid  growth  entirely  unprecedented 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Forty 
years  ago  it  was  a  small  Indian 
trading  post,  the  plain  on  which  the 
city  is  now  built  being  a  waste.  In 
1833  there  were  but  thirty-five  houses 
outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
and  they  were  mostly  built  of  logs. 
In  1843  the  population  had  reached 
only  7,000  ;  in  1850  it  had  grown  to 
29,000,  in  1860  to  110,000.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  city  and  suburbs 
now  contain  400,000  inhabitants. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  plain  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  which 
latter,  with  its  two  branches  divide 
the  city  into  three  divisions,  called 
the  North,  South,  and  West  Divi- 
sions. The  streets  are  wide  and 
regularly  built,  and  are  generally 
well  paved.  Few  cities  boast  of  finer 
private  residences,  and  since  the  fire 
of  October,  1871,  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city,  no  city  can  boast  of 
a  greater  number  of  splendid  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  largest  grain 
markets  in  the  world,  seventy  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  having  been 
received  in  1872.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand million  feet  of  lumber  were 
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received  in  the  same  year.  The  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  in  the  same  year  were 
400,000,  of  hogs  1,900,000,  of  sheep 
over  300,000. 

The  great  fire  of  October  8-9, 1871, 
burned  over  3J  square  miles  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  city,  destroying 
17,500  buildings,  and  occasioning 
pecuniary  damage  estimated  at 
£56,000,000.  The  new  city  which 
has  risen  upon  the  ruins  is  much 
more  magnificent  than  the  former 
city,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  business 
portions  are  concerned,  Chicago  is 
now  by  far  the  best  built  city  in  the 
world.  Its  leading  journal  in  speak- 
ing of  the  rapid  re-construction  of  the 
city,  says: — "We  know  no  words 
which  will  better  convey  to  persons 
outside  of  Chicago  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  by  way  of  rebuilding 
the  city  than  to  say  that,  beginning 
on  April  15th,  1872,  and  ending  De- 
cember 1st,  1872,  excluding  Sundays, 
counting  200  working  days  and  each 
day  of  eight  hours,  there  will  be 
completed  one  brick,  stone  or  iron 
building  25  feet  front,  and  from  four 
to  six  stories  high  for  each  hour  of 
that  time.  The  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  rebuilding  Chicago  is  not 
confined  to  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings, but  applies  equally  to  their  size 
and  their  superiority  in  construction 
and  materials.  Before  the  fire  four 
stories  was  the  general  height  of 
business  blocks,  the  present  buildings 
are  as  a  general  thing  at  least  one 
story  higher,  thus  adding  one-fifth  to 
the  warehouse  capacity.' 

As  all  the  principal  public  build- 
ings of  the  city  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  are  not  yet  completely 
rebuilt,  no  description  is  given  of 
them.  It  is  in  the  marvellous  enter- 
prise of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the 
reconstruction  of  their  burned  city, 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  ware- 
houses and  hotels,  and  the  enormous 
commerce  of  the  place,  rather  than  in 


any  special  and  individual  objects  of 
interest  that  the  interest  of  a  visit  to 
Chicago  consists. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length 
under  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
lake  terminus  of  this  tunnel,  called 
the  Crib,  is  worthy  a  visit.  The  city 
has  several  pleasant  Parks,  and  the 
environs  abound  in  beautiful  drives. 


Route  8. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CHICAGO,  via 
ALBANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS, 
AND  THE  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 

Distance,  964  miles.  Time,  36  hours. 
Fare,  $22. 

For  a  description  of  so  much  of  this  ronte 
as  lies  between  New  York  and  Albany,  see 
Route  2. 

l^-j-^HE  first  station  after  leav- 
0§  [vCt  ing  Albany  is  Schenec- 
Hx;  L{p?J  tady  (161  miles  from  New 
S^^Sis  York),  an  old  town  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  the  seat  of  Union 
College,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
the  country.  The  college  buildings 
are  conspicuous  on  the  right  soon 
after  leaving  the  station.  The  line 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  for 
nearly  a  hundred  miles.  Passing 
Amsterdam,  St.  Johnsville,  Little 
Falls  (219  miles),  a  village  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
mountain  gorge  through  which  pass 
the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  Central  Railway  ;  Ilion, 
where  the  well  known  fire  arms  of 
Remington  are  manufactured,  and 
other  less  important  stations  we  reach 
Utica,  239  miles  (Hotels:  Baggs, 
Central),  a  handsome  and  thriving 
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town  of  24,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
large  woollen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tories, and  is  the  market  town  of  a 
fine  agricultural  region.  The  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  a  costly  and  well- 
constructed  edifice,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  400  patients,  is  situated  near 
the  city. 

[Visitors  to  Trenton  Falls  take 
the  Black  River  Railroad  trains  at 
this  point,  the  distance  to  the  Falls 
being  about  twenty  miles.  "  These 
Falls,  now  a  great  place  of  resort, 
were  scarcely  known  to  tourists  until 
1822,  when  the  first  hotel  was 
erected.  Although  the  Falls  appear 
small  when  compared  with  Niagara, 
the  rugged  wildness  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  and  stream, 
render  it  a  spot  of  extraordinary  at- 
traction. There  are  large  hotels, 
where  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  guests 
during  the  hot  summer  months  is 
provided.  A  fine  collection  of  fossils, 
belonging  to  the  geological  period 
which  takes  its  name  from  this  place, 
is  numerously  visited.  Specimens 
are  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
There  are  few  cabinets  in  the  world 
which  have  not  drawn  upon  this 
collection."] 

The  next  town  of  importance  is 
Rome  (254  miles),  a  town  of  con- 
siderable trade.  The  Erie  Canal  runs 
through  the  town,  and  it  has  commu- 
nication by  railway  with  Oswego  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Passing  several  small 
towns  we  reach  (293  imles)  Syracuse 
(Hotels:  Syracuse  House,  Globe),  a 
thriving  well-built  city  of  35,000  in- 
habitants. There  are  extensive  salt 
springs  in  and  about  the  city.  The 
amount  of  salt  annually  produced  here 
is  about  8,000,000  bushels.  The  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots  is  here. 

(From  this  point  to  Rochester  the 
Central  Railway  Company  has  two 
lines — the  direct  line  which  will  be 


described  farther  on,  and  the  old  line, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  direct  line, 
passing  Auburn,  where  is  one  of  the 
state  prisons ;  Cayuga  and  the  beauti- 
ful lake  of  that  name;  Geneva,  on 
the  Seneca  Lake,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  America  ;  and  Ca- 
nandaigua,  a  beautiful  town  situated 
also  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  lake  of 
the  same  name.) 

Leaving  Syracuse  the  line  passes 
among  other  places  Jordan,  Clyde, 
Palmyra,  350  miles,  a  beautiful  rural 
town,  once  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon  Sect ; 
(here  he  pretended  to  have  found  the 
golden  plates  of  the  Mormon  Bible,)  and 
reaches  (373  miles)  Rochester.  Just 
before  reaching  the  station  the  Genesee 
River  is  crossed  close  to  the  Falls 
(  Hotels :  Osborn  House,  Congress  Hall ) , 
population,  63,000.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city,  noted  for  its  large  flour  mills 
and  other  manufactories.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  prosperous  university ;  it  is 
the  market  town  also  of  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  regions  in  America, 
the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 

(The  Central  Railway  has  a  line 
from  Rochester  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge  (Niagara  Falls),  which  we 
will  now  describe,  and  another  line 
to  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  (69  miles), 
described  in  route  9.) 

Leaving  Rochester  we  pass  Albion, 
Lockport,  so  called  from  the  locks  by 
which  the  Erie  Canal  is  earned  up  an 
elevation  of  60  ft.  and  reach  (449 
miles)  Suspension  Bridge,  two  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls.  The  Inter- 
national Suspension  Bridge  crosses 
the  river  at  this  point  and  connects 
the  Canada  railways  with  those  of  the 
States.  Another  line  extends  north 
to  Lewiston,  and  another  via  Niagara 
Falls  to  Buffalo.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  is  800  ft. ;  height  above  the 
water,  230  ft. ;  width,  24  ft. ;  sup- 
ported by  four  wire-cables  9^  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  sustaining  capacity 
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of  12,400  tons.  The  towers  are  88  ft. 
on  the  American  side,  and  78  ft.  on 
the  Canadian.  Its  total  weight  is  800 
tons,  and  it  cost  $400,000.  There  are 
two  floors,  the  upper  for  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  carriages. 
The  bridge  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  above  up  to  the  Falls,  and 
of  the  rapids  below  the  bridge  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  whirl- 
pool. The  water  of  these  rapids  runs 
at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour. 
When  seen  from  the  shore,  they  pre- 
sent one  of  the  grandest  sights  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  and  the  tourist  has 
not  seen  all  of  Niagara  until  he  has 
stood  on  the  shore,  150  rods  below 
the  bridge. 

Frequent  trains  from  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  Station  convey  passen- 
gers (2  miles)  to  the  village  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  close  to  the  cataract. 
(Hotels:  International,  Cataract.) 
(Tourists  preferring  to  go  to  the 
Clifton  House,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
near  the  cataract,  may  remain  in  the 
train  and  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge 
to  the  Canadian  side,  where  carriages 
for  the  Clifton  House  will  be  found.) 

Niagara  Falls.  The  river  which 
connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  On- 
tario, is  about  36  miles  long,  and 
flows  from  south  to  north.  At  its 
egress  from  Lake  Erie,  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  40 
to  60  ft.  deep,  and  flows  with  a  cur- 
rent of  about  4  miles  an  hour.  As  it 
proceeds,  the  river  widens  to  6  or  8 
miles,  embracing  several  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Grand  Island, 
12  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  7  miles 
wide,  well  wooded,  and  reaching  to 
within  1\  miles  of  the  falls ;  and 
Navy  Island,  much  smaller,  celebrated 
in  the  events  of  the  old  Canadian 
rebellion.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
about  22  miles  below  Lake  Erie,  and 
14  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  are  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
the  world.    The  mighty  volume  of 


water  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
great  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Erie,  is  here  precipitated 
over  a  precipice  160  ft.  high,  with  a 
roar  which  may  be  heard,  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  the  distance  of 
15  miles,  though,  at  times,  the  falls 
may  be  nearly  approached  without 
perceiving  much  to  indicate  a  tre- 
mendous cataract  in  the  vicinity.  In 
consequence  of  a  bend  in  the  river, 
the.  principal  weight  of  water  is 
thrown  on  the  Canadian  side,  down 
what  is  called  the  Horse-shoe  fall, 
which  name  has  become  inappro- 
priate, as  the  "edge  of  the  precipice 
has  ceased  to  be  a  curve,  and  forms  a 
moderately  acute  angle.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  fall,  Goat  Island,  con- 
taining 75  acres,  extends  to  the  brow 
of  the  precipice,  dividing  the  river 
into  two  parts ;  and  a  small  project- 
ing mass  of  rock  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  toward  the  American  shore, 
again  divides  the  cataract  on  that 
side.  Goat  island,  at  the  lower  end, 
presents  a  perpendicular  mass  of 
rocks,  extending  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  precipice.  A  bridge 
has  been  constructed  from  the  Ameri- 
can shore  to  Bath  Island ;  and  another 
connects  the  latter  with  Goat  Island, 
and  a  tower  is  erected  on  the  brow  ot 
the  Horse-shoe  fall,  approached  from 
Goat  Island  by  a  short  bridge,  on 
which  the  spectator  seems  to  stand 
over  the  edge  of  the  mighty  cataract, 
and  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  this 
part  of  it.  The  distance  at  the  fall 
from  the  American  shore  to  Goat 
Island,  is  65  rods ;  across  the  front  of 
Goat  Island,  is  78  rods ;  around  the 
Horse-shoe  fall,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
144  rods ;  directly  across  the  Horse- 
shoe, 74  rods.  The  height  of  the 
fall  near  the  American  shore  is  163 
feet ;  near  Goat  Island  on  the  same 
side,  158  ft. ;  near  Goat  Island  on 
the  Canada  side,  154  ft.  The  Cana- 
dian side  is  generally  thought  to  pre- 
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sent  the  finest  view  of  the  falls; 
though  if  the  spectator  will  visit  the 
tower  on  the  opposite  side  on  Goat 
Island  at  sunrise,  when  the  whole 
cavity  is  enlightened  hy  the  sun,  and 
a  complete  rainbow  is  presented  in 
the  rising  spray,  he  cannot  desire 
anything  finer.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  100  million  tons  of  water 
are  discharged  over  the  precipice 
every  hour.  The  rapids  commence 
about  a  mile  above  the  falls,  and  the 
water  descends  57  feet  before  it'  ar- 
rives at  the  cataract.  The  view  from 
the  bridge  to  Goat  Island,  of  the 
troubled  water  dashing  tumultuously 
over  the  rocks,  is  terrific. 

A  Suspension  Bridge,  from  which 
a  fine  view  may  be  had,  extends  from 
the  American  to  the  Canadian  shore, 
a  short  distance  below  the  falls. 
Much  complaint  has  been  made  of 
late  of  the  exorbitant  fees  charged 
by  persons  controlling  bridges  and 
other  points  of  observation,  and  of 
the  extortions  of  hotel-keepers  and 
cabmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls. 

■  "  Of  all  the  sights  on  this  earth  of 
ours  which  tourists  travel  to  see, — at 
least,  of  all  those  which  I  have  seen, — 
I  am  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  In  the  catalogue 
of  such  sights  I  intend  to  include  all 
buildings,  pictures,  statues,  and  won- 
ders of  art  made  by  men's  hands,  and 
also  all  beauties  of  nature  prepared 
by  the  Creator  for  the  delight  of  his 
creatures.  This  is  a  long  word ;  but 
as  far  as  my  taste  and  judgment  go, 
it  is  justified.  I  know  no  other  one 
thing  so  beautiful,  so  glorious,  and 
so  powerful.  I  would  not  by  this  be 
understood  as  saying  that  a  traveller 
wishing  to  do  the  best  with  his  time 
should  first  of  all  places  seek  Niagara. 
In  visiting  Florence  he  may  learn 
almost  all  that  modern  art  can  teach. 
At  Rome  he  will  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand the  cold  hearts,  correct  eyes, 
and  cruel  ambition  of  the  old  Latin 


race.  In  Switzerland  he  will  sur- 
round himself  with  a  flood  of  gran- 
deur and  loveliness,  and  fill  himself, 
if  he  be  capable  of  such  filling,  with 
a  flood  of  romance.  The  Tropics  will 
unfold  to  him  all  that  vegetation  in 
its  greatest  richness  can  produce.  In 
Paris  he  will  find  the  supreme  of 
polish,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  varnish 
according  to  the  world's  capability  of 
varnishing.  And  in  London  he  will 
find  the  supreme  of  power,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  work  according  to  the 
world's  capability  of  working.  Any 
one  of  such  journeys  may  be  more 
valuable  to  a  man, — nay,  any  one 
such  journey  must  be  more  valuable 
to  a  man,  than  a  visit  to  Niagara.  At 
Niagara  there  is  that  fall  of  waters 
alone.  But  that  fall  is  more  graceful 
than  Giotto's  tower,  more  noble  than 
the  Apollo.  The  peaks  of  the  Alps 
are  not  so  astounding  in  their  soli- 
tude. The  valleys  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Jamaica  are  less  green.  The 
finished  glaze  of  life  in  Paris  is  less 
invariable  ;  and  the  full  tide  of  trade 
round  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  so 
inexorably  powerful."  . 

"  When  I  was  at  Niagara  three 
years  since,  I  stayed  at  the  Clifton 
House  on  the  Canada  side,  and  have 
since  sworn  by  that  position.  But 
the  Clifton  House  was  closed  for  the 
season  when  I  was  last  there,  and  on 
that  account  we  went  to  the  Cataract 
House  in  the  town  on  the  other  side. 
I  now  think  that  I  should  set  up  my 
staff  on  the  American  side  if  I  went 
again.  My  advice  on  the  subject  to 
any  party  starting  for  Niagara  would 
depend  upon  their  habits,  or  on  their 
nationality.  I  would  send  Americans 
to  the  Canadian  side,  because  they 
dislike  walking ;  but  English  people 
I  would  locate  on  the  American  side, 
seeing  that  they  are  generally  accus- 
tomed to  the  frequent  use  of  their 
own  legs. 

"  As  the  greater  variety  of  pros- 
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pect  can  be  had  on  the  American  side, 
as  the  island  between  the  two  falls  is 
approachable  from  the  American  side 
and  not  from  the  Canadian,  and  as  it 
is  in  this  island  that  visitors  will  best 
love  to  linger  and  learn  to  measure 
in  their  minds  the  vast  triumph  of 
waters  before  them,  I  recommend 
such  of  my  readers  as  can  trust  a 
little — it  need  be  but  a  little — to  their 
own  legs,  to  select  their  hotel  at 
Niagara  Falls  town. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  it  matters 
much  from  what  point  the  falls  are 
first  seen,  but  to  this  I  demur.  It 
matters,  I  think,  very  little,  or  not  at 
all.  Let  the  visitor  first  see  it  all, 
and  learn  the  whereabouts  of  every 
point,  so  as  to  understand  his  own 
position  and  that  of  the  waters ;  and 
then  having  done  that  in  the  way  of 
business  let  him  proceed  to  enjoy- 
ment. I  doubt  whether  it  be  not  the 
best  to  do  this  with  all  sight  seeing. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  way  in 
which  acquaintance  may  be  best  and 
most  pleasantly  made  with  a  new  pic- 
ture. 

"  The  falls  are,  as  I  have  said,  made 
by  a  sudden  breach  in  the  level  of  the 
river.  All  cataracts  are,  I  presume, 
made  by  such  breaches  ;  but  generally 
the  waters  do  not  fall  precipitously  as 
they  do  at  Niagara ;  and  never  else- 
where, as  far  as  the  world  yet  knows, 
has  a  breach  so  sudden  been  made 
in  a  river  carrying  in  its  channel  such 
or  any  approach  to  such  a  body  of 
water.  Up  above  the  falls,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  the  waters  leap  and  burst 
over  rapids,  as  though  conscious  of 
the  destiny  that  awaits  them.  Here 
the  river  is  very  broad,  and  compara- 
tively shallow,  but  from  shore  to 
shore  it  frets  itself  into  little  torrents, 
and  begins  to  assume  the  majesty  of 
its  power.  Looking  at  it  even  here, 
in  the  expanse  which  forms  itself  over 
the  greater  fall,  one  feels  sure  that 
no  strongest  swimmer  could  have  a 


chance  of  saving  himself,  if  fate  had 
cast  him  in  even  among  those  petty 
whirlpools.  The  waters,  though  so 
broken  in  their  descent,  are  deliciously 
green.  This  colour,  as  seen  early  in 
the  morning,  or  just  as  the  sun  has 
set,  is  so  bright  as  to  give  to  the 
place  one  of  its  chiefest  charms. 

"  This  will  be  best  seen  from  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  island,  Goat  Island, 
as  it  is  called,  which,  as  the  reader 
will  understand,  divides  the  river  im- 
mediately above  the  falls.  Indeed, 
the  island  is  a  part  of  that  precipit- 
ously broken  ledge  over  which  the 
river  tumbles ;  and  no  doubt  in  pro- 
cess of  time  will  be  worn  away  and 
covered  with  water.    The  time,  how- 
ever, will  be  very  long.     In  the 
meanwhile,  it  is  perhaps  a  mile  round, 
and  is  covered  thickly  with  timber. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  island  the 
waters  are  divided,  and  coming  down 
in  two  courses,  each  over  its  own 
rapids,  form  two  separate  falls.  The 
bridge  by  which  the  island  is  entered 
is  a  hundred  yards  or  more  above  the 
smaller  fall.  The  waters  here  have  been 
turned  by  the  island,  and  make  their 
leap  into  the  body  of  the  river  below 
at  a  right  angle  with  it,  about  200 
yards  below  the  greater  fall.  Taken 
alone  this  smaller  cataract  would,  I 
imagine,  be  the  heaviest  fall  of  water 
known ;  but  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other,  it  is  terribly  shorn  of  its  ma- 
jesty.   The  waters  here  are  not  green, 
as  they  are  at  the  larger  cataract ;  and 
though  the  ledge  has  been  hollowed 
and  bowed  by  them  so  as  to  form  a 
curve,  that  curve  does  not  deepen  it- 
self into  a  vast  abyss  as  it  does  at  the 
horse-shoe  up  above.    This  smaller 
fall  is  again  divided,  and  the  visitor, 
passing  down  a  flight  of  steps  and 
over  a  frail  wooden  bridge,  finds  him- 
self on  a  smaller  island  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

u  But  we  will  go  at  once  on  to  the 
glory,  and  the  thunder,  and  the  ma- 
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jesty,  and  the  wrath  of  that  upper 
hell  of  waters.  We  are  still,  let  the 
reader  remember,  on  Goat  Island,  still 
in  the  States,  and  on  what  is  called 
the  American  side  of  the  main  body 
of  the  river.  Advancing  beyond  the 
path  leading  down  to  the  lesser  fall, 
we  come  to  that  point  of  the  island  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  main  river 
begin  to  descend.    From  hence  across 


led  to  think  that  the  depth  of  that 
horse-shoe  is  immeasurable.  It  has 
been  cut  with  no  stinting  hand.  A 
monstrous  cantle  has  been  worn  back 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  rock,  so  that 
the  fury  of  the  waters  converges,  and 
the  spectator,  as  he  gazes  into  the 
hollow  with  wistful  eyes,  fancies  that 
he  can  hardly  trace  out  the  centre  of 
the  abyss. 


Niagara  Falls  from  Canadian  side. 


to  the  Canadian  side,  the  cataract  con- 
tinues itself  in  one  unabated  line. 
But  the  line  is  very  far  from  being 
direct  or  straight.  After  stretching 
for  some  little  way  from  the  shore,  to 
a  point  in  the  river  which  is  reached 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  a  tower  upon  the  rock, — 
after  stretching  to  this,  the  line  of  the 
ledge  bends  inwards  against  the 
flood, — in,  and  in,  and  in,  till  one  is 


' c  Go  down  to  the  end  of  that  wooden 
bridge,  seat  yourself  on  the  rail,  and 
there  sit  till  all  the  outer  world  is  lost 
to  you.  There  is  no  grander  spot 
about  Niagara  than  this.  The  waters 
are  absolutely  around  you.  If  you 
have  that  power  of  eye-control  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  full  enjoymen 
of  scenery,  you  will  see  nothing  but 
the  water.  You  will  certainly  hear 
nothing  else;  and  the  sound,  I  beg 
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you  to  remember,  is  not  an  ear-crack- 
ing agonizing  crash  and  clang  of 
noises  ;  but  is  melodious,  and  soft 
withal,  though  loud  as  thunder.*  It 
fills  your  ears,  and  as  it  were  en- 
velopes them,  but  at  the^same  time 
you  can  speak  to  your  neighbour 
without  an  effort.  But  at  this  place, 
and  in  these  moments,  the  less  of 
speaking  I  should  say  the  better. 
There  is  no  grander  spot  than  this. 
Here,  seated  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge, 
you  will  not  see  the  whole  depth  of 
the  fall.  In  looking  at  the  grandest 
works  of  nature,  and  of  art  too,  I 
fancy,  it  is  never  well  to  see  all. 
There  should  be  something  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  much  should  be  half 
concealed  in  mystery.  ,  The  greatest 
charm  of  a  mountain  range  is  the  wild 
feeling  that  there  must  be  strange, 
unknown,  desolate  worlds  in  those 
far-off  valleys  beyond.  And  so  here, 
at  Niagara,  that  converging  rush  of 
waters  may  fall  down,  down  at  once 
into  a  hell  of  rivers  for  wjiat  the  eye 
can  see.  It  is  glorious  to  watch  them 
in  their  first  curve  over  the  rocks. 
They  come  green  as  a  bank  of  emer- 
alds, but  with  a  fitful  flying  colour, 
as  though  conscious  that  in  one  mo- 
ment more  they  would  be  dashed  into 
spray  and  rise  into  air,  pale  as  driven 
snow.  The  vapour  rises  high  into 
the  air,  and  is  gathered  there,  visible 
always  as  a  permanent  white  cloud 
over  the  cataract ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
spray  which  fills  the  lower  hollow  of 
that  horse-shoe  is  like  a  tumult  of 
snow.  This  you  will  not  fully  see 
from  your  seat  on  the  rail.  The  head 
of  it  rises  ever  and  anon  out  of  that 
caldron  below,  but  the  caldron  itself 
will  be  invisible.  It  is  ever  so  far 
down — far  as  your  own  imagination 
can  sink  it.  But  your  eyes  will  rest 
full  upon  the  curve  of  the  waters. 
The  shape  you  will  be  looking  at  is 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  but  of  a  horse- 
shoe miraculously  deep  from  toe  to 


heel ;  and  this  depth  becomes  greater 
as  you  sit  there.  That  which  at  first 
was  only  great  and  beautiful,  becomes 
gigantic  and  sublime  till  the  mind  is 
at  loss  to  find  an  epithet  for  its  own 
use. ,  To  realize*  INI  iagara,  you  must 
sit  there  till  you  see  nothing  else  than 
that  which  you  have  come  to  see. 
You  will  hear  nothing  else,  and  think 
of  nothing  else.  At  length  you  will 
be  at  one  with  the  tumbling  river  be- 
fore you.  You  wiU  find  yourself" 
among  the  waters  as  though  you  be- 
longed to  them..  The  cool  liquid 
green  will  run  through  your  veins, 
and  the  voice  of  thjs  cataract  will  be 
the  expression  of  your  own  heart. 
You  will  fall  as  the  bright  waters  fall, 
rushing  down  into  your  new  world 
with  no  hesitation  and  with  no  dis- 
may ;  and  you  will  rise  again  as  the 
Spray  rises,  bright,  beautiful,  and 
pure.  Then  you  will  flow  away  in 
your  course  to  the  uncompassed,  dis- 
tant, and  eternal  ocean. 

"  When  this  state  has  been  reached 
and  has  passed  away,  you  may  get  off 
your  rail  and  mount  the  tower.  I  do 
not  quite  approve  of  that  tower,  see- 
ing that  it  has  about  it  a  gingerbread 
air,  and  reminds  one  of  those  well- 
arranged  scenes  of  romance  in  "which 
one  is  told  that  on  the  left  you  turn  to 
the  lady's  bower,  price  sixpence ;  and 
on  the  right  ascend  to  the  knight's 
bed,  price  sixpence  more,  with  a  view 
of  the  hermit  s  tomb  thrown  in.  But 
nevertheless  the  tower  is  worth 
mounting,  and  no  money  is  charged 
for  the  use  of  it.  It  is  not  very  high, 
and  there  is  a  balcony  at  the  top  on 
which  some  half-dozen  persons  may 
stand  at  ease.  Here  the  mystery  is 
lost,  but  the  whole  fall  is  seen.  It  is 
not  even  at  this  spot  brought  so  fully 
before  your  eye — made  to  show  itself 
in  so  complete  and  entire  a  shape,  as 
it  will  do  when  you  come  to  stand 
near  to  it  on  the  opposite  or  Canadian 
shore.    But  I  think  that  it  shows  it- 
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self  more  beautifully.  And  the  form 
of  the  cataract  is  such,  that  here  in 
Goat  Island,  on  the  American  side, 
no  spray  will  reach  you,  although  you 
are  absolutely'  over  the  waters.  But 
on  the  Canadian  side,*  the  road '  as  it 
approaches  the  fall  is  wet  and  rotten 
with  spray,  and  you,  as  you  stand 
close  upon  the  edge,  will  be  wet  also. 
The  rainbows  as  they  are  seen  through' 
the  rising  cloud — for  the  sun's  rays 
•as  seen  through  these  waters  show 
themselves  in  a  bow  as  they  do  when 
seen  through  rain — are  pretty  enough, 
"and  are  g:reatly  love'd.  For  myself,  I 
do  not  care  for  this-  prettiness  at  Ni- 
agara. It  is  there,  but  I  forget  it, 
and  do  not  mind  how  soon  it  is  for- 
gotten. 

"  But  we  are  still  on  the  tower ;  and 
here  I  must  declare,  that  though  1 
forgive  the  tower,  I  cannot  forgive  the  * 
horrid  obelisk  which  has  latterly  been 
built  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  up  above  the  fall ;  built  apparently 
— for  I  did  not  go  to  it — with  some 
camera  obscura  intention,  for  which 
the  projector  deserves  to  be  put  in  Co- 
ventry by  all  good  Christian  men  and 
women.  At  such  a  place  as  Niagara, 
tasteless  buildings,  run  up  in  wrong 
places'with  a  view  to  money  making, 
are  perhaps  necessary  evils.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  not  evils  at  all ;  that 
they  give  more  pleasure  than  pain, 
seeing  that  they  tend  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  multitude.  But  there  are 
edifices  of  this  description  which  cry 
aloud  to  the  gods  by  the  force  of  their 
own  ugliness  and  malposition.  As  to 
such  it  may  be  said  that  there  should 
somewhere  exist  a  power  capable  of 
crushing  them  in  their  birth.  This 
new  obelisk  or  picture-building  at 
Niagara  is  one  of  such. 

"  And  now  we  will  cross  the  water, 
and  with  this  object  will  return  by  the 
bridge  out  of  Goat  Island  on  the  main 
land  of  the  American  side.  But  as 
we  do  so,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the 


great  charms  of  Niagara  consists  in 
this, — that,  over  and  above  that  one 
great  object  of  wonder  and  beauty, 
thera  is  so  much  little  loveliness — 
loveliness  especially  of  water  I  mean. 
There  are  little  rivulets  running  here 
and  there  *over  little  falls,  with  pen- 
dent boughs  above  them,  and  stones 
shining  under  their  shallow  depth's. 
As  the  visitor  stands  and  looks  throug  h 
the  trees,  the  rapids  glitter  before 
him,  and  then  hide  themselves  behind 
isfands.  They  glitter  and  sparkle  in 
far  distances  under  the  bright  foliage 
till  the  remembrance  is  lost,  and  one 
knows  not  which  way  they  run. 

"  Crossing  over  to  the  Canada  side 
you  will  walk  on  towards  the  falls. 
As  I  have  said  before,  you  will  from 
this  side  look  directly  into  the  full 
circle  of  the  upper  cataract,  While  you 
will  have  before  yo«a  at  your  left  hand 
the  whole  expanse  of  the"  lesser  fall. 
For  those  who  desire  to  see  all  at  a 
'  glance,  who  wish  to  comprise  the 
whole  with  their  eyes,  and  to  leave 
nothing  to  'be  guessed,  nothing  to  be 
surmised,  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  best 
point  of  view. 

"  Here,  on  this  side,  you  walk  on  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  cataract,  and,  if 
your  tread  be  steady  and  your  legs 
firm,  you  dip  your  foot  into  the  water 
exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  thin 
outside  margin  of  the  current  reaches 
the  rocky  edge  and  jumps  to  join 
the  mass  of  the  fall.  The  bed  of 
white  foam  beneath  is  certainly  seen 
better  here  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
green  curve  of  the  water  is  as  bright 
here  as  when  seen  from  the  wooden 
rail  across.  But  nevertheless  I  say 
again  that  that  wooden  rail  is  the  one 
point  from  whence  Niagara  may  be 
best  seen  aright. 

"  Close  to  the  cataract,  exactly  at  the 
spot  from  whence  in  former  days  the 
Table  Rock  used  to  project  from  the 
land  over  the  boiling  caldron  below, 
there  is  now  a  shaft  down  which  you 
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will  descend  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  pass  between  the  rock  and  the 
torrent.  This  Table  Rock  broke  away 
from  the  cliff  and  fell,  as  up  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  the  seceding  rocks 
have  split  and  fallen  from  time  to  time 
through  countless  years,  and  will 
continue  to  do  till  the  bed  of  the 
upper  lake  is  reached.  You  will  de- 
scend this  shaft,  taking  to  yourself 
or  not  taking  to  yourself  a  suit  of  oil- 
clothes  as  you  may  think  best.  I 
have  gone  with  and  without  the  suit, 
and  again  recommend  that  they  be 
left  behind.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  ordinary  payment  should  be 
made  for  their  use,  as  otherwise  it 
will  appear  to  those  whose  trade  it  is 
to  prepare  them  that  you  are  injuring 
them  in  their  vested  rights. 

"  Some  three  years  since  I  visited 
Niagara  on  my  way  back  to  England 
from  Bermuda,  and  in  a  volume  of 
travels  which  I  then  published  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  this  passage  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  waterfall. 
An  author  should  not  quote  himself ; 
but  as  I  feel  myself  bound,  in  writing 
a  chapter  specially  about  Niagara,  to 
give  some  account  of  this  strange 
position,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  my 
own  words. 

In  the  spot  to  which  I  allude  the 
visitor  stands  on  a  broad  safe  path, 
made  of  shingles,  between  the  rock 
over  which  the  water  rushes  and  the 
rushing  water.  He  will  go  in  so  far 
that  the  spray  rising  back  from  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  does  not  incommode 
him.  With  this  exception,  the  further 
he  can  go  in  the  better ;  but  circum- 
stances will  clearly  show  him  the  spot 
to  which  he  should  advance.  Unless 
the  water  be  driven  in  by  a  very 
strong  wind,  five  yards  make  the 
difference  between  a  comparatively 
dry  coat  and  an  absolute  wet  one. 
And  then  let  him  stand  with  his  back 
to  the  entrance,  thus  hiding  the  last 


glimmer  of  the  expiring  day.  So 
standing  he  will  look  up  among  the 
falling  waters,  or  down  into  the  deep 
misty  pit,  from  which  they  reascend 
in  almost  as  palpable  a  bulk.  The 
rock  will  be  at  his  right  hand,  high 
and  hard,  and  dark,  and  straight,  like 
the  wall  of  some  huge  cavern,  such 
as  children  enter  in  their  dreams. 
For  the  first  five  minutes  he  will  be 
looking  but  at  the  waters  of  a  cataract, 
at  the  waters,  indeed,  of  such  a  ca- 
taract as  we  know  no  other,  and  at 
their  interior  curves  which  elsewhere 
we  cannot  see.  But  by-and-by  all 
this  will  change.  He  will  no  longer 
be  on  a  shingly  path  beneath  a  water- 
fall ;  but  that  feeling  of  a  cavern  wall 
will  grow  upon  him,  of  a  cavern  deep, 
below  roaring  seas,  in  which  the 
waves  are  there,  though  they  do  not 
enter  in  upon  him ;  or  rather  not  the 
waves,  but  the  very  bowels  of  the 
ocean.  He  will  feel  as  though  the 
floods  surrounded  him,  coming  and 
going  with  their  wild  sounds,  and  he 
will  hardly  recognize  that  though 
among  them  he  is  not  in  them.  And 
they,  as  they  fall  with  a  continual 
roar,  not  hurting  the  ear,  but  musical 
withal,  will  seem  to  move  as  the  vast 
ocean  waters  may  perhaps  move  in 
their  internal  currents.  He  will  lose 
the  sense  of  one  continued  descent, 
and  think  that  they  are  passing  round 
him  in  their  appointed  courses.  The 
broken  spray  that  rises  from  the 
depth  below,  rises  so  strongly,  so 
palpably,  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion 
in  every  direction  will  seem  equal. 
And,  as  he  looks  on,  strange  colours 
will  show  themselves  through  the 
mist ;  the  shades  of  grey  will  become 
green  or  blue,  with  ever  and  anon  a 
flash  of  white  ;  and  then,  when  some 
gust  of  wind  blows  in  with  greater 
violence,  the  sea-girt  cavern  will  be- 
come ^11  dark  and  black.  Oh,  my 
friend,  let  there  be  no  one  there  to 
speak  to  thee  then ;  no,  not  even  a 
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brother.  As  you  stand  there  speak 
only  to  the  waters." — Anthony  Trol- 
lop e. 

Resuming  our  journey  at  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  the  train  crosses  to 
the  Canada  side  and  pursues  its 
journey  westward  through  Canada. 
Eleven  miles  from  the  bridge,  460 
from  New  York,  is  St.  Catherine's, 
a  place  much  resorted  to  for  its  mine- 
ral waters.  Hamilton  (480  miles) 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pros- 


intend  to  proceed  at  once  from  Detroit 
can  procure  meals  on  board  the  ferry 
boat.  Detroit  ( Hotels :  Biddle  House, 
Exchange),  population,  81,000.  This 
town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Detroit  River,  a  wide  stream  which 
connects  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie. 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out  and  pos- 
sesses many  fine  public  and  private 
buildings.  Jefferson  Avenue,  the 
principal  street,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country.    The  city 
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erous  cities  of  Canada ;  it  is  at  the 
ead  of  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Passing  Paris  and  Wood- 
stock we  reach  (567  miles)  London, 
a  handsome  and  prosperous  town  of 
14,000  inhabitants.  In  1820  its  pre- 
sent site  was  a  wilderness.  Our  route 
now  passes  through  a  good  agricul- 
tural region,  with  few  large  towns, 
and  reaches  the  Detroit  River  at 
Windsor  opposite  Detroit  (668 
miles).  Passengers  cross  the  river 
in  a  large  ferry  boat.    Those  who 


has  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
trade,  being  the  chief  market  of  a 
large  region  of  fertile  country. 

Leaving  Detroit,  the  first  town  of 
importance  is  Ann  Arbor  (714miles), 
a  beautiful  town  situated  on  a  plateau 
above  the  line  of  the  railway  and  not 
visible  from  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  a  large  and 
prosperous  institution.  Jackson  (753 
miles)  is  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
town  of  12,000  inhabitants ;  here  is 
the  State's  Prison.    From  this  point 
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to  Niles  (103  miles)  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway  Company  have  two 
lines  —  one  via  Marshall,  Battle 
Creek,  and  Kalamazoo,  the  other  and 
more  direct  line  being  by  way  of 
Homer  and  Three  Rivers.  Niles 
(680  miles)  is  the  point  at  which  the 
line  crosses  the  St.  Joseph  River ;  it 
is  a  pleasant  town  of  6,500  inhabi- 
tants. New  Buffalo  and  Michigan 
City,  places  of  no  interest,  are  now 
passed  before  reaching  Chicago.  For 
description  of  this  city  see  Route  7. 


Route  9. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CHICAGO  via 
ERIE  RAILWAY  AND  LAKE 
SHORE  AND  SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN  RAILWAY. 

Distance,  960  miles.  Time,  36  hours. 
Fare,  $22. 

JS^2_jl^lhE  station  is  at  the  foot  of 
Chambers-street,  where  tickets 
\  HggJ  are  purchased  and  luggage 
W^J  checked.  Crossing  the  North 
5i^6n^£3>  River  to  Pavonia,  passengers 
take  the  cars  at  the  station,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  ferry.  Best  views  tc  the  righ  t . 
The  scenery  along  this  route  is  very  grand. 
To  enjoy  it  the  tourist  should  take  the  first 
express  train  in  the  morning. 

After  passing  through  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Passaic,  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  and  the  pastures  of  Rockland  and 
Orange  counties,  where  some  of  the  finest 
dairies  in  the  world  are  found,  the  bold 
and  rugged  scenery  of  the  Delaware  val- 
ley engages  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
for  the  next  100  miles,  to  Deposit.  From 
here  we  cross  the  country  to  the  Susque- 
hanna valley.  The  valley  of  this  beautiful 
river  and  its  tributaries  is  then  followed  to 
Hornellsville,  affording  interesting  and 
picturesque  views.  From  Hornellsville,  on 
the  main  route,  to  Buffalo  there  is  less  of 
interest,  the  country  being  generally  flat. 

Leaving  the  station,  the  train  soon 


passes  through  the  Bergen  tunnel, 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
reaches  (17  miles)  Paterson,  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town  of 
34,000  inhabitants.  There  are  here 
over  twenty  cotton  mills,  and  three 
manufactories  of  locomotive  engines. 
Passing  several  unimportant  stations, 
Turners  is  reached  (47  miles),  where 
there  is  a  large  railway  refreshment 
house.  Goshen  (60  miles)  is  the 
centre  of  a  noted  dairy  region.  Mid- 
dletown  and  Otisville,  pleasant  and 
thriving  villages,  are  passed  before 
reaching  Port  Jervis  (89  miles),  on 
the  Delaware  River.  Here  is  a  large 
dining  establishment  conducted  by 
the  railway  company. 

The  scenery  of  the  next  hundred 
miles  is  very  grand.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  station  the  Delaware 
River  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  800  ft. 
long.  For  the  next  twenty-five  miles 
the  railway  is  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Near  Pond  Eddy  (100 
miles)  the  line  runs  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This  portion  of  the  line  was 
most  costly  and  difficult  to  construct. 
At  Lackawaxen,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  crosses  the  Delaware 
River  in  an  aqueduct  supported  by 
a  suspension  bridge.  Near  Mast 
Hope  our  line  again  crosses  the 
Delaware,  and  passing  through  the 
narrow  gorge  at  jNarrowsburgh 
passes  Callicoon  (136  miles),  Han- 
cock, a  beautiful  village  shut  in 
among  mountains,  and  we  reach  De- 
posit (177  miles),  the  centre  of  a 
large  lumber  region.  For  ten  miles 
after  leaving  this  station  the  scenery 
is  very  wild,  with  an  occasional  view 
of  great  beauty.  Summit  (185  miles  ) 
is  nearly  1,400  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  place  is  exceedingly 
wild.  For  eight  miles  beyond,  the 
line  descends  a  grade  of  60  ft.  per 
mile.  Four  miles  from  Summit  is 
Cascade  Bridge,  a  beautiful  structure 
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of  a  single  arch  spanning  a  ravine 
250  ft.  wide,  and  185  ft.  deep.  Shortly 
after  leaving  this  bridge  we  arrive  at 
the  Starucca  Viaduct.  This  is  a  little 
beyond  the  State  line  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  magnificent  and  costly  struc- 
ture, 1,200  ft.  in  length,  and  110  ft. 
in  height.  There  are  eighteen  arches. 
Like  the  Cascade  Bridge,  it  should 
be  viewed  from  below  to  obtain  a  full 
idea  of  its  grandeur  and  extent.  The 
views  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very 
fine.  At  Susquehanna  (193  miles) 
are  large  machine  shops,  and  an 
enormous  dining  room  belonging  to 
the  railway  company.  The  road  now 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
crossing  it  on  a  wooden  bridge,  800 
ft.  long,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  sta- 
tion. The  grades  are  now  very  light, 
not  exceeding  5  ft.  per  mile. 

Great  Bend  (201  miles)  is  the 
junction  of  several  railways  running 
to  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Four  miles  beyond  this  station  we 
again  enter  New  York.  Kirkwood 
(206  miles)  is  the  birthplace  of  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet. 
Binghampton  (216  miles)  is  a  beau- 
tiful village  of  12,500  inhabitants,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.  Here  is  the 
State  Asylum  for  Inebriates.  Oswego 
(237  miles)  is  a  beautiful  town  on 
the  Susquehanna,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  m  importance.  (A  side  line 
goes  from  this  place  to  the  charming 
town  of  Ithaca,  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  one  of 
the  most  noted  schools  in  the 
country.)  Passing  Waverley  and 
Chemung  we  reach  (273  miles) 
Elmira  {Hotel:  Brainard  House) , 
population,  15,000.  It  has  large 
manufactories  of  iron,  and  boots,  and 
shoes.  Near  the  railway,  on  the  left 
after  leaving  the  station,  is  seen  the 
Female  Seminary,  with  300  students. 
Passing  through  a  level  and  fertile 
country  for  five  miles  we  leave,  on 


the  right,  the  line  which  goes  to 
Wat  kins,  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful 
Seneca  Lake,  20  miles  from  Elmira, 
and  to  Cananandaigua  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

From  Corning  (291  miles)  a  rail- 
way goes  off  to  Buffalo.  Passing 
several  unimportant  stations  we 
reach  (332  miles)  Hornellsville, 
where  there  is  a  dining  saloon  for 
railway  passengers.  From  this  point 
westward  to  Lake  Erie  there  are  two 
lines,  one  reaching  the  lake  at  Dun- 
kirk, the  other  at  Buffalo.  The  dis- 
tance to  Dunkirk  is  128  miles,  to 
Buffalo  91.  Leaving  Hornellsville, 
on  the  Buffalo  line,  we  pass  several 
small  stations  before  reaching  Por- 
tage (362  miles),  an  interesting  spot. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  three 
waterfalls  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  bridge 
by  which  the  railway  crosses  the 
river  is  the  largest  wooden  railroad 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $175,000,  and  stands  upon 
thirteen  strong  stone  piers  set  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  rising  sufficiently 
above  high- water  mark  to  be  secure 
against  freshets.  Above  these  piers 
a  timber  trestle-work  rises  234  ft. 
on  the  top  of  which  the  track  of  the 
road  is  laid.  The  bridge  is  800  ft. 
long,  and  is  so  constructed  that  any 
timber  in  the  whole  structure  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure. 
The  first  and  second  falls  can  be  seen 
from  the  bridge,  and  present  a  grand 
appearance  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
distance  dashing  over  the  rocks  and 
plunging  into  the  black  basin.  In 
some  places  the  rocks  of  the  ravine 
are  300  feet  high,  and  small  streams, 
trickling  over  the  top  of  this  wall, 
dissolve  into  blue  mist  long  before 
they  reach  the  bottom.  The  Genesee 
Valley  Canal  crosses  the  river  on  an 
aqueduct  just  above  the  bridge,  then, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  passes 
under  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  high 
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bluff.of  rocks  forming  the  east  bank 
of  the  river. 

Warsaw,  Attica,  and  Darien  are 
passed  before  reaching  (423  miles) 
Buffalo  (Hotels :  Tift  House,  Man- 
sion), population,  120,000.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Erie,  just  above  the  point  where  it 
empties  into  the  Niagara  River,  22 
miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  an 
important  Railway  centre.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  and 
the  city  contains  a  great  number  of 
elegant  public  buildings.  The  enor- 
mous elevators  for  the  transfer  of 
grain  from  the  lake  vessels  to 
canal  boats  and  railway  waggons  are 
conspicuous  objects.  They  are 
twenty- two  in  number,  and  have 
warehouse  capacity  of  5,000,000 
bushels.  There  are  in  and  about  the 
city  large  iron  rolling  mills,  steam- 
engine  works,  and  other  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Beyond  Buffalo  our  route  lies  over 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  Lake 
Erie  is  seen-  on  the  right  and  it  is 
frequently  in  sight  from  the  railway 
for  more  than  200  miles. 

Passing  Lake  View  and  Silver 
Creek,  we  reach  Dunkirk  (460 
miles),  population  6,000,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Railway.  Pass- 
ing Westfield  and  Ripley,  we  enter 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  near  State 
Line  station.  The  next  station  of 
importance  is  Erie  (508  miles)  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  population 
19,700.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railway  and 
of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 
Before  reaching  Conneaut,  (535 
miles)  we  enter  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Painesville  (574  miles)  is  a  beau- 
tiful town,  the  seat  of  a  large  female 
seminary,  Cleveland  (603  miles; 
Hotels  :  Kennard,  Wedell),  population 
135,000. 


It  is  the  second  city  in  size  and  im- 
portance in  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  United  States ; 
situated  upon  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  on  a  plain  elevated  some 
80  or  1.00  feet  above  the  lake,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  which 
passes  through  the  city — the  larger 
portion  being  on  the  eastern  bank. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the 
streets  being  generally  broad  and 
straight,  and  ornamented  with  such 
a  number  of  shade  trees  as  to  earn  for 
it  the  deserved  title  of  the  "  Forest 
City."  As  a  commercial  centre  it  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  the 
Erie  and  Toledo  divisions  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 
and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroads. 

There  are  transportation  lines  con- 
nected with  the  port,  giving  daily 
steamboat  and  propeller  communica- 
tion with  every  port  of  importance  on 
the  chain  of  lakes  ;  and  aregular  line  of 
sailing  vessels  run  between  Cleveland 
and  Liverpool  via  the  lakes,  Welland 
canal,  and  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Cleveland  was  settled  in  1796  and 
incorporated  in  1836.  The  population 
inl840was  6,071,  andinl860, 43,417. 
In  1862  a  rapid  increase  of  population 
commenced,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
extension  of  its  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. 

The  best  parts  of  the  city  are  not 
visible  from  the  railway  which  enters 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  which  the 
town  is  situated. 

Elyria,  Oberlin,  noted  for  its  college 
in  which  blacks  are  received  on  the 
same  terms  as  white  students,  Fre- 
mont, and  Norwalk  (658  miles)  are 
passed  before  reaching  Toledo 
(Hotels:  Oliver  House,  Island  House), 
population  33,000.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Maumee  river, 
4  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  opposite 
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the  mouth  of  Swan  creek  and  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Here  the 
river  expands  to  the  width  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  just  above  has 
been  formed  a  deep  bayou  one-half 
mile  in  length,  separated  from  the 
main  channel  by  a  piece  of  low  land, 
formerly  known  as  Grassy  Point, 
having  an  area  of  some  50  acres. 
Upon  this  island,  now  known  as  the 
Middle  Ground,  more  than  $3,000,000 
have  been  expended  in  improvements. 
Here  are  located  the  passenger  and 
freight  houses,  the  grain  warehouses 
and  offices  of  the  various  railroads 
centering  here.  The  Maumee  river 
furnishes  at  Toledo  the  finest  harbour 
on  the  great  lakes.  As  a  commercial 
centre  Toledo  is  the  terminus  of  over 
700  miles  of  canal  navigation,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  junction  of  its  Michigan  Southern 
and  Air  Line  Divisions  ;  the  eastern 
terminus  of  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
Western  Railway,  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railways, 
and  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad. 

From  Toledo  westward  as  far  as 
Elkhart  (133  miles),  there  are  two 
lines  belonging  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, one  called  the  direct  line,  the 
other  the  Michigan  line.  The  former 
goes  by  Bryan,  Ohio,  Butler,  Indiana, 
and  Goshen  to  Elkhart— the  latter 
142  miles)  by  Adrian,  Hillsdale, 
onesville,  Coldwater,  White  Pigeon, 
and  Bristol  to  Elkhart.  Elkhart  is  a 
thriving  town  at  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart  rivers.  The 
next  station  of  importance  is  South 
Bend  (872  miles)  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
Laport  (899  miles)  is  the  only  impor- 
tant station  before  we  reach  Chicago. 
For  a  description  of  Chicago  see 
Route  7. 


Route  10. 

CHICAGO  TO  OMAHA  BY  CHI- 
CAGO AND  NORTH  WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

Distance,  490  miles.  Time,  22  hours. 
Fare,  $17.65. 

fly?  J^HERE  are  three  routes  be- 
jy&i  tween  Chicago  and  Omaha,  the 

trains  upon  which  are  run  in 
the  same  time  between  the 
fS^V-jdfr  two  places.  The  fares  and 
accommodations  are  the  same,  and  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  scenery  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes. 

The  route  by  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  is  over  a  fertile 
prairie  country  producing  enormous 
quantities  of  Indian  corn  and  other 
cereals.  As  far  as  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Fulton  (136  miles),  it  is 
thickly  populated  ;  after  crossing  that 
river  the  population  diminishes,  but 
the  richness  of  the  soil  continues 
throughout.  Large  tracts  of  land 
west  of  the  river  and  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  railway  are  for  sale  by  the 
Company  at  low  prices. 

The  through  train  for  Omaha  and 
San  Francisco  leaves  Chicago  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  warm  season,day- 
light  continues  until  the  tourist  has 
crossed  the  Mississipi  and  reached 
the  heart  of  the  corn  lands  of  Iowa  far 
beyond.  To  those  unaccustomed  to 
prairie  scenery  the  route  is  one  of  great 
interest. 

After  leaving  Chicago  the  train 
passes  through  the  level  prairie  by  neat 
suburban  villages  for  30  miles  to 
Junction,  where  the  line  to  Galena 
goes  off.  Six  miles  farther  on  is 
Geneva,  a  pretty  and  prosperous  town 
on  the  Fox  River.  After  passing  the 
latter  place  numerous  stops  are  made 
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at  unimportant  stations  and  we  reach 
(98  miles)  Dixon,  where  there  is  a 
railway  dining  saloon.  The  town  is 
situated  on  Rock  River  which  fur- 
nishes water-power  for  extensive 
mills.  Twelve  miles  farther  on,  and 
also  on  Rock  River  is  Sterling,  a 
pretty  town  in  the  midst  of  an  agri- 
cultural country  of  great  richness. 
Fulton  (136  miles)  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  is  the  last 
station  in  Illinois.  Here  the  train 
crosses  the  river  on  a  fine  iron  bridge 
1,400  feet  in  length,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$620,000.  The  draw  which  is  300 
ft.  long  is  moved  by  steam.  The 
bridge  extends  from  the  eastern  bank 
across  a  narrow  channel  to  a  wooded 
island,  and  thence  across  the  main 
channel  to  the  Western  bank  at  Clin- 
ton. From  the  bridge  there  are  fine 
views.  The  three  towns  of  Clinton 
and  Lyons  on  the  West  bank  and 
Fulton  on  the  East  bank  are  seen  from 
the  bridge.  From  Clinton  to  Cedar 
Rapids  (81  miles)  our  route  passes 
through  a  rolling  prairie  country, 
through  several  unimportant  towns 
which  are  the  growth  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Cedar  Rapids  is  an 
eating  station.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  is 
already  an  important  railway  centre 
and  promises  to  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  Blairstown 
(244 miles),  Belle  Plaine  (254 miles), 
and  Montour  (278  miles),  are  passed 
and  we  reach  Marshall,  where  the 
line  crosses  that  of  the  Iowa  Central 
Railway.  Passing  many  stations  of 
no  importance,  through  a  rich  prairie 
country  now  rapidly  filling  up  with 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
we  reach  Dunlap  (441  miles), 
where  there  is  a  large  eating  house 
belonging  to  the  Railway  Company. 
At  Missouri  Valley  Junction  (467 
miles),  the  Sioux  City  and  Pa- 
cific Railway  goes  off  to  the  north. 
Twenty  miles  farther  on  we  reach 


Council  Bluffs  (Hotel:  Pacific 
House),  a  large  town  opposite  Omaha. 
Here  passengers  are  transferred  to  the 
cars  of  the  Transfer  Company  to  be 
carried  across  the  Missouri  River. 
The  river  is  about  a  mile  from  Council 
Bluffs,  and  is  crossed  on  a  superb 
iron  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  built  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
$1,000,000.  A  fine  view  is  had  on 
the  way  over  of  the  somewhat  impo- 
sing city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  great  Pacific 
Railways  (Hotel:  Grand  Central, 
population,  19,500.  The  city  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau 
above  the  river.  It  is  well  built 
for  a  city  of  its  years ;  and  some 
of  its  public  buildings,  particularly 
that  of  the  High  School,  are  of  im- 
posing dimensions.  The  site  was 
chosen  in  1854.  Four  or  five  years 
thereafter  it  began  to  receive  import- 
ant accessions  to  its  population,  which 
have  continued  up  to  this  time.  At 
its  present  rate  of  increase  it  will  soon 
become  a  city  of  great  importance. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways and  the  centering  here  of  the 
industries  incident  to  the  operation  of 
so  great  a  line  have  given  to  the  city 
a  considerable  impetus.  It  was  the 
first  capital  of  Nebraska,  but  in  1868 
it  was  removed  to  Lincoln  (67  miles), 
south  west  of  Omaha.  A  new  railway 
depot  on  an  extensive  scale  is  con- 
templated. A  large  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining the  town,  south  of  the  depot, 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  erratic  George 
Francis  Train.  The  new  hotel,  called 
the  Grand  Central,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  conducted  establish- 
ments in  the  W est. 
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Route  11. 

CHICAGO  TO  OMAHA,  BY  THE 
CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND, 
AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Distance,  493  miles.  Time,  22  hours. 
Fare,  $17.65. 

g^|8EAVING  Chicago,  the 
Jjy|f|fsO!  route  lies  through  fertile 
2/  ll&M  Pra^e  lands,  passing  seve- 
$L**£kj&  ral  towns  of  little  import- 
ance and  reaches  (40  miles)  Joliet, 
a  thriving  place  with  a  population  of 
8,000,  on  the  river  Des  Plaines. 
There  are  fine  quarries  of  gray  lime- 
stone in  the  vicinity  from  which 
Chicago  has  been  largely  supplied. 
Passing  Morris  (84  miles)  we  reach 
Ottawa,  a  beautiful  city  on  the 
Illinois  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fox  River.  It  has  extensive  water- 
power,  and  rich  beds  of  coal  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  La 
Salle  (99  miles)  we  cross  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railway,  and  at  Bureau 
(114  miles),  the  Peoria  Branch  Rail- 
way goes  off  to  the  south.  Pond 
Creek  is  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railway.  Passing  Genesco  (159 
miles),  the  market  town  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  we  reach  (179 
miles)  Moline,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  opposite 
the  northern  end  of  the  island  of 
Rock  Island,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  rapid  stream  called  the 
Slough.  This  stream  has  a  fall  of 
about  8  ft.  It  has  been  improved  by 
the  general  Government,  and  large 
manufactories  have  been  erected  upon 
it.  The  town  has  a  population  of 
6,000.  Three  miles  farther  is  Rock 
Island  (182  miles),  on  the  Missis- 


sippi River,  2  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River.  Population  8,000. 
It  is  situated  just  below  the  Upper 
Rapids,  which  extend  15  miles,  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  heavy  ves- 
sels when  the  water  is  low.  It  is  a 
flourishing  manufacturing  town.  The 
Island  of  Rock  Island,  between 
Moline  and  Rock  Island,  is  3  miles 
long  and  contains  950  acres.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  United  States, 
the  government  of  which  are  erecting 
the  buildings  necessary  to  establish 
here  a  great  armoury.  The  buildings 
already  completed  are  very  fine.  The 
island  has  been  laid  out  with  drives 
and  promenades,  and  is  a  beautiful 
park.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  fine  iron 
bridge  connecting  it  with  Moline, 
and  another  bridge  connects  it  with 
Rock  Island.  An  iron  railway  bridge, 
completed  in  1871  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  connects  it  with  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Crossing  the  river  we  reach  (183 
miles)  Davenport,  Iowa  (Hotel : 
Burt  is  House),  a  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city  of  24,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  four  miles  along  the 
river  and  nearly  two  miles  back.  It 
has  many  fine  public  buildings,  its 
opera-house  being  especially  noted. 
It  is  the  greatest  grain  receiving 
dep6t  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
The  vicinity  abounds  in  fine  drives 
and  beautiful  points  of  view. 

Pursuing  our  westward  journey, 
we  pass  Wilton  (208  miles),  where 
a  branch  line  goes  off  to  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  12  miles  distant  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  West  Liberty,  and 
reach  (237  miles)  Iowa  City,  a 
thrifty  and  beautifully  situated  town 
on  the  Iowa  River.  Population, 
8,000.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Iowa.  The  old  capitol,  a  large 
Doric  edifice,  is  now  used  by  the 
State  University. 

Grinnell  (302  miles)  is  the  seat 
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of  Iowa  College.  The  North  Iowa 
Railway  crosses  our  line  here.  Pass- 
ing Newton  (322  miles),  where  there 
are  large  coal  beds,  we  reach  (357 
miles)  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of 
Iowa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Moines  and  Raccoon  Rivers.  It  has 
fine  public  buildings.  A  costly  state 
house  is  in  process  of  erection.  Popu- 
lation, 13,500.  Passing  through  a 
beautiful  prairie  country  by  many 
prosperous  villages  we  reach  (490 
miles)  Council  Bluffs,  opposite 
Omaha.    (See  Route  10.) 

Passengers  from  Omaha  for  St. 
Joseph  or  Kansas  City,  may  take  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council 
Bluffs  Railway,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
opposite  Omaha.  The  distance  to 
St.  Joseph  is  133  miles,  to  Kan- 
sas City  204  miles.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  routes  to  and  from  the  East. 
At  Nebraslta  City,  44  miles  from 
Omaha,  the  Midland  Pacific  Railway 
goes  off  west  to  Lincoln,  the  capital 
of  Nebraska  (57  miles).  Lincoln 
was  created  under  the  legislative  act 
of  June  14,  1867,  making  provision 
for  locating  the  seat  of  government. 
It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  surface 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and 
thrifty  population,  with  rock,  timber, 
and  water-power  within  two  miles, 
and  equidistant  from  Kansas  and  the 
towns  of  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska 
City,  Plattsmouth,  Omaha,  Fremont, 
and  Columbus.  The  streets  are  120 
ft.  wide,  and  12  acres  each  have  been 
reserved  for  the  capitol,  State  univer- 
sity, and  a  city  park.  Other  reserva- 
tions are  made  for  a  county  court- 
house, for  a  city  hall  and  market 
space,  for  a  State  historical  and 
library  association,  and  seven  sites 
for  public  schools.  Desirable  reser- 
vations are  also  set  apart  for  ten 
religious  denominations,  upon  which 
to  erect  houses  of  worship.  One  also 
for  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  one 
for  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


The  capitol  is  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  faced  with  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  Beatrice.  The  building 
is  designed  after  the  Roman  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  is  120  ft.  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  main  tower, 
covering  an  area  of  175  ft.  in  length 
by  100  ft.  in  breadth,  making  175,000 
square  feet,  and  costing  in  the  ag- 
gregate $500,000. 

The  hall  of  representatives  and 
senate  chamber  are  on  the  second 
floor,  and  are  30  ft.  in  height,  while 
other  public  offices  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
On  the  wings  of  the  building  are 
constructed  four  fire-proof  towers,  70 
ft.  in  height,  divided  into  apartments 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  State 
archives,  public  documents,  and 
statutes.  The  building  is  situated  at 
the  summit  of  a  slight  eminence  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town  site,  of 
which  it  commands  a  full  view. 

The  State  university  is  of  a  modern 
style  of  architecture,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  ornamented  with  tower 
and  mansard  roof ;  its  extreme  length 
is  156  ft.,  and  height  to  the  top  of 
the  tower  112  ft. ;  the  basement,  of 
brown  sandstone,  faced  with  rock- 
work  finish,  presents  an  elegant  and 
durable  appearance.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  of  brick,  while  the  approaches, 
steps,  and  landings  are  of  hard  white 
limestone. 

The  university  is  also  of  modern 
style,  is  endowed  with  146,000  acres 
of  land,  and  an  annual  fund  which 
for  this  year  amounts  to  $60,000. 
The  lunatic  asylum  is  also  of  modern 
architecture,  with  tower  and  mansard 
roof. 
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Route  12. 

CHICAGO  TO  OMAHA,  BY 
CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON, 
AND  QUINCY,  AND.  BUR- 
LINGTON AND  MISSOURI 
RIVER  RAILWAY. 


Distance,  495  miles.  Time,  23  hours. 
Fare,  $19.75. 

REAVING  Chicago,  we  pass 
through  a  prosperous  farm- 
ing country,  studded  with 
thrifty  villages,  few  of 
which  require  especial  mention.  The 
train  stops  at  Riverside  (12  miles), 
and  at  Aurora  (39  miles),  a  town 
of  11,000  inhabitants  on  the  Fox 
River.  The  Railway  Company  has 
extensive  workshops  here.  Men- 
dota  (85  miles),  is  the  seat  of  Men- 
dota  College  and  of  a  Methodist 
Seminary.  The  express  trains  stop 
here  twenty  minutes.  The  next  stop 
is  at  Princeton  (106  miles).  Eight 
miles  farther  on  our  route  crosses  the 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Railway.  Buda  (116  miles) 
is  the  junction  of  a  local  railway. 
Passing  Kewanee  (132  miles),  Calva 
(141  miles),  we  reach  (164  miles) 
Galesburgh,  the  seat  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Lombard  College,  and  of  several 

Time  Table  between  Ch 


minor  institutions  of  learning.  It  is 
the  market  town  for  a  large  agricul- 
tural district.  At  this  point  the  main 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railway  goes  off  to  the 
south-west  to  Quincy.  Passengers 
for  Omaha  and  the  west  continue 
westward  toward  the  Mississippi. 
Leaving  Galesburgh,  we  pass  Mon- 
mouth, the  seat  of  Warren  county, 
and  reach  (206  miles)  East  Bur- 
lington on  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  river  is  crossed  on  a  superb 
iron  bridge,  and  we  reach  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  state,  with  extensive  trade. 
The  city  is  situated  partly  along  the 
river  front  and  partly  on  the  high 
ground  or  bluff  above.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful city,  and  the  seat  of  a  prosperous 
Baptist  University.  Beyond  Bur- 
lington there  is  little  of  interest 
until  we  reach  our  destination.  The 
principal  stations  are  Mount  Pleasant 
(235  miles),  the  seat  of  a  college  and 
a  university;  Fairfield  (256  miles), 
also  the  seat  of  a  college ;  Ottumwa 
(285  miles),  Creston  (397  miles), 
where  are  extensive  machine  shops 
belonging  to  the  Railway  Company ; 
Red  Oak,  Glenwood  (477  miles)  ; 
and  Council  Bluffs  (493  miles), 
opposite  Omaha,  to  which  latter 
place  passengers  are  conveyed  in 
the  cars  of  the  Transfer  Company, 
across  the  great  iron  bridge.  Omaha. 
(See  Route  10.) 

icago  and  San  Francisco: — 


Leave 
Chicago  at 

10.15  A.M. 

Arrive  at 
Omaha 

10.00  A.M. 

Arrive  at 
Denver 
6.30  p.m. 

Arrive  at 
S.  Lake 
7.30  p.m. 

Arrive  at 
Sacram'o 
2.20  p.m. 

Arrival  at 
San.  Fran. 
8.45  p.m. 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday. 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday. 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday. 

Wednesday 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday 

Thursday. 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday,  - 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesd. 

Thursday. 
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Sleeping  cars — Chicago  to  Omaha, 
$2.50 ;  Omaha  to  Ogden,  $8 ;  Ogden  to 
San  Francisco,  $6 ;  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco,  $16.50.  Passengers  are  al- 
lowed 100  lbs.  of  baggage  free  ;  all  ex- 
cess charged  at  the  rate  of  15  cents 
per  lb.  between  Omaha  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Trans-Pacific  passengers  will 
be  entitled  to  250  lbs.  baggage  free, 
on  presenting  first  class  tickets  to 
San  Francisco,,  stamped  for  that 
amount,  with  their  orders  for  passage 
on  Pacific  Steamers,  to  the  baggage 
agent  at  Omaha. 


Route  13. 

OMAHA  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Distance  to  San  Francisco;  1,914  miles. 
Time,  4  days  11  hours.    Fare,  $100. 

'EST  of  Omaha  meals  are 
furnished  at  the  eating- 
•houses  belonging  to  the 
Railway  Company.  They 
are  abundant  and  "well  coolced  and^ 
served.  There  is  no  necessity,  there-" 
fore,  for- providing  eatables  for  the 
journey.  The  'following  are  the 
names  of  the  stations  at  which  meals 
are  served,  anc^  the  hours  at  which 
the  train  arrives  at  those  stations. 


Railroad 
Time. 

Actual 
Time. 

New  York 
Time. 

Fremont  ..... 

.    .    .  Neb. 

2.10  p.m. 

2.8  p.m. 

3.38  P.  m. 

Grand  Island  .    .    .  . 

7.15  p.m. 

7.6  p.m. 

8.43  p.m. 

Sidney  ...... 

7.50  a.m. 

7.22  a.m. 

9.18  A.M. 

Cheyenne   

:  :  :  fj. 

12.50  p.m. 

12.15  p.m. 

2.18  p.m. 

Laramie  

•  ?? 

5.20  p.m. 

5.20  p.m. 

7.27  p.m. 

Green  River  .... 

7.10  a.m. 

6.55  a.  m. 

9.18  A.M. 

Evanston  

.    .    .  Utah 

1.10  P.M. 

12.48  p.m. 

3.17  p.m. 

Ogden  ...... 

5.30  p.m. 

5.4  p.m. 

7.37  p.  m. 

Elko  ....... 

.    .    .  Nev. 

8.45  a.m. 

9.14  a.m. 

11.59  a.m. 

Battle  Mountain  .    .  . 

1,25  p.  m. 

1.47  p.m. 

4.39  p.m. 

Humboldt  

6.20  p.m. 

6.38  p.m. 

9.34  p.  m. 

Summit  ...... 

!  dal. 

6.20  a.m. 

6.27  a.m. 

9.32  a.m. 

Sacramento  .... 

2.35  p.m. 

2.39  p.m. 

5.49  p.m. 

Ar.  San  Francisco    .  . 

8.30  p.m. 

8.30  a.m. 

11.44  p.m. 

The  price  charged  for  meals  is  $1, 
the  time  given  is  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes. 

The  sleeping  cars  in  which  pas- 
sengers leave  Omaha  continue  with^ 
out  change  to  Ogden,  1,032  miles, 
where  all  passengers  change  cars. 
The  conductor  will  telegraph  in  ad- 
vance to  Ogden  to  secure  places  in 
the  sleeping  cars  of  the  Central  Pa- 


cific Company  for  passengers  who 
continue  their  journey  westward. 
Passengers  going  to  Salt  Lake  City 
leave  at  once  after  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  Ogden,  by  the  cars  of  the 
Utah  Central  Railway. 

"  From  the  hour  you  leave  Omaha 
you  will  find  everything  new,  curious, 
and  wonderful ;  the  plains  with  their 
buffalo,  antelope,  and  prairie  dogs; 
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the  mountains,  'which,  as  you  ap- 
proach Cheyenne,  lift  up  their  glo- 
rious snow-clad  summits ;  the  deep 
canons  and  gorges  which  lead  from 
Wahsatch  into  Ogden,  and  whose 
grim  scenery  will  seem  to  you,  per- 
haps, to  form  a  fit  entrance  to  Salt 
Lake  ;  the  •  indescribable  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  the  mountain  range 
which  shelters  the  Mormon  capital ; 
the  extended,  apparently  sterile,  but 
as  long-iieaded  .men  begin  to  think, 
fertile  alkali  and  sage  brush  plains ; 
the  snow-rsheds  which  protect  the 

*  Central  Pacific  as  you  ascend  the 
Sierra;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 

-last  day  of  your  journey,  the  grand 
and  exciting  rush  down  the  Sierra 
from  Summit  to  Calfax,  winding 
around  Cape  Horn  andJialf  a  hundred 
more  precipitous  cliffs,  down  which 
you  look  out  of  the  open  "  observa- 
tion car"  as  you  sweep  from  a  height 
of  7,000  ft.  to  a  level  of  2,500  in  a 
ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half." — 
Nordhofs  "  California." 

Leaving  Omaha  the  train  soon 
reaches  the  open  prairie,  which, 
specked  here  and  there  with  groves 
of  trees  and  occasional  farm-houses, 
stretches  away  in  every  direction  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  first 
station  is  Gilmore  (10  miles)  from 
which  the  route  runs  westward 
through  the  Papillon  Valley.  We 
now  pass  Papillon  (15  miles)  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  reach 
Elkhorn  (29  miles),  the  grain  re- 
ceiving depot  for  the  fertile  Elkhorn 
Valley.  Entering  this  valley  we  soon 
cross  the  Elkhorn  River,  and  soon 
see  the  hills  that  bound  the  valley  of 
the  Platte.  The  region  hereabouts 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  German  emi- 
grants, who  are  rapidly  improving 
the  country,  which  promises  at  no 
distant  day  to  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  regions  of  Nebraska. 

The  Elkhorn  River  abounds  in  fish  ; 
deer  and  antelope  are  frequently  seen, 


and  at  certain  seasons  smaller  game, 
such  as  wild  geese  and  ducks,  may  be 
found  in  abundance.  Passing  Val- 
ley (35  miles)  we  soon  see,  on  the 
left,  the  waters  of  the  Platte  River, 
of  the  first  sight  of  which  a  well- 
known  writer  has  thus  discoursed  : — 
"  Seen  as  it  was  by  us  upon  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  days  which  ever 
gladdened  nature  by  unclouded  sun- 
light, after  hours  of  a  lowering  sky 
and  inclement  weather,  it  burst  upon 
the  view  like  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, as  if  some  fairy  hand  lifted  the 
veil,  and  spread  before  the  observer  a 
grand,  gigantic  panorama.  Upon  the 
south,  rolled  the  waters  of  the  Platte, 
broad  and  swift,  while  far  upon  either 
side  lifted  the  bluffs  which  border  the 
valley,  and  which  are  the  great  walls 
to  this  garden  of  nature.  Vegetation 
was  in  its  most  luxuriant  stage  ;  the 
green  plain  stretched  forth  its  emerald 
carpet  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  yet  it  was  but  the  entrance  to  a 
tract  400  miles  in  extent,  the  whole 
of  which  was  equally  as  grand  and 
beautiful  as  this.  From  the  vast  ex- 
panse in  front  the  eye  wandered  back 
again  to  the  bluffs,  and  the  mind  in- 
tuitively felt  how  fit  a  setting  were 
they  for  this  radiant  girdle  on  the 
form  of  fair  Nebraska.  If  one  would 
gain  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  cha- 
racter of  the  works  of  nature,  let  him 
visit  the  mountains,  the  cataracts, 
and  the  colossal  structures  the  Great 
Architect  has  reared  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  But  looking  upon 
them  moves  one  with  wonder  and 
amazement ;  while  this  broad,  level 
tract,  with  its  river  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  its  bosom  decked  with  the 
loveliest  flowers,  awakens  adoration 
and  a  delight  which  one  would  wish 
might  live  for  ever."  Fremont 
47  miles)  is  an  "  eating  station." 
t  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  con- 
taining about  3,600  inhabitants.  H  ere 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railway 
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joins  our  route.  North  Bend  (62 
miles)  is  a  new  town  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  farming  region.  We  now  ap- 
proach the  Platte,  parallel  with  which 
our  route  has  been  running.  At  high 
water,  the  river  here  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  width,  and  presents  an  un- 
broken sheet  from  bank  to  bank. 
When  the  water  is  low,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  an  expanse  of  sand  with  small 
streams  here  and  there.  The  average 
depth  of  the  river  is  less  than  a  foot, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  unna- 
vigable.  Though  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  it  is  invaluable  as 
a  means  of  irrigating  the  fine  country 
through  which  it  runs,  and  which 
it  renders  productive.  From  this 
point  to  Julesburgh  (more  than  300 
miles)  our  route  follows  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  is  frequently  in  sight 
from  the  train.  The  Railway  Com- 
pany owns  a  large  quantity  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  track.  Passing 
Rogers  (69  miles)  we  reach  Schuyler 
(76  miles),  a  new  settlement  with 
nearly  700  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Platte  about  2  miles 
from  the  town,  which  brings  to  it 
the  trade  of  a  rich  region  south  of  the 
river.  There  are  cattle  yards  here, 
from  which  great  numbers  of  Texas 
and  other  cattle  are  shipped  east  by 
rail.  The  old  emigrant  trail  is  fre- 
quently in  sight  from  the  train. 
Passing  Richland  (84  miles)  we 
reach  (92  miles)  Columbus,  a  town 
of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  the  county 
seat  of  Platte  county.  The  town  is 
the  market  for  a  large  section  of  fer- 
tile country,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  importance.  Railways  running- 
north  and  south  from  this  point  are 
proj  ected.  Fourteen  miles  north-west 
is  the  Reservation  of  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians, once  one  of  the  most  savage  of 
the  tribes.  They  number  now  about 
1,000,  and  are  learning  agriculture 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  Passing  Jack- 
son (99  miles),  Silver  Creek  (109 


miles),  and  Clarks  (121  miles),  we 
reach  Lone  Tree  (132  miles),  the 
county  seat  of  Merrick  county  ^  sur- 
rounded by  rich  farm  lands.  Oppo- 
site this  point  the  old  emigrant  route 
crossed  the  Platte  and  continued 
westward  on  the  south  bank.  Pass- 
ing Lockwood,  we  reach  (154  miles) 
Grand  Island,  an  eating  station, 
which  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
in  the  Platte  70  miles  long  and  4  in 
width.  The  town  has  1,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  large  German  set- 
tlements in  the  neighbourhood. 

Our  route  now  approaches  the  Buf- 
falo range  where  in  former  times  great 
numbers  of  those  animals  were  seen. 
A  few  are  sometimes  encountered  in 
the  150  miles  westward  of  Grand 
Island  ;  but  they  are  becoming  rare, 
and  as  the  express  train  passes  through 
the  old  buffalo  country  after  dark,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  traveller 
will  be  able  to  procure  even  a  distant 
view  of  this  rapidly  disappearing  deni- 
zen of  the  prairies.  Wood  River  (172 
miles),  before  reaching  which  Wood 
River  is  crossed,  and  Kearney  (191 
miles),  the  station  for  supplying  Fort 
Kearney,  an  old  and  important  mili- 
tary post  4  miles  distant  across  the 
river,  are  now  passed.  The  latter 
station  is  the  destined  junction  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Rail- 
way with  the  Union  Pacific.  We 
now  pass  Elm  Creek,  Plum  Creek, 
where  the  Indians  formerly  crossed 
the  Platte  on  their  hunting  excur- 
sions to  the  south,  and  where  many 
emigrants  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
savage,  Willow  Island,  and  Brady 
Island,  and  reach  McPherson  (278 
miles),  from  which  Fort  McPherson, 

4  miles  distant,  is  supplied.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Passing  Gannett,  we  cross, 

5  miles  farther  on,  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River,  and  reach  North 
Platte  (291  miles),  the  county  seat 
of  Lincoln  county,  with  a  population 
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of  800.  The  company  has  here  a  fine 
hotel  and  machine  shop.  The  town 
was  the  terminus  of  the  railway  during 
the  winter  of  1866-7,  and  at  that  time 
contained  a  population  of  2,000,  mostly 
of  the  roughest  class.  The  bulk  of 
this  population  removed  when  a  new 
terminus  was  temporarily  established. 
We  next  pass  Nichols,  and  reach  (308 
miles)  O  Fallows,  named  from  the 
well-known  Bluffs  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  These  bluffs  were  fa- 
vourite lurking  places  of  the  Indians. 
We  now  enter  upon  the  alkali  region, 
which  extends  as  far  as  Julesburgh 
(69  miles).  We  have  now  left  be- 
hind the  rich  farming  region  of  the 
Platte,  and  entered  upon  the  great 
expanse  of  grazing  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pas-- 
sing  Roscoe,  Ogalalla  (342  miles), 
Brule,  near  which  is  the  old  "  Cali- 
fornia Crossing,"  Big  Spring,  and 
Barton,  we  reach  (377  miles)  Jules- 
burgh. This  place,  now  almost  de<- 
serted,  Was  for  a  time  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  and  here  were  assem- 
bled about  4,000  inhabitants  of  the 
rough  class  which  usually  frequented 
the  temporary  termini  of  this  railway. 
Gambling  ana  other  disorderly  houses 
made  up  the  greater  bulk  of  the  build- 
ings of  which  this  temporary  city  was 
composed,  and  many  are  the  tales  now 
told  of  the  scenes  of  violence  enacted 
here.  It  was  called  "  the  wickedest 
town "  in  America ;  and  in  the  ex* 
pressive  but  not  Very  elegant  lan- 
guage of  the  region,  "  a  day  seldom 
passed  but  what  they  had  a  man  for 
breakfast."  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  is  building  a  line  from 
this  point  to  Greeley  in  Colorado. 
Opposite  the  station  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  distant  3  miles  is 
Fort  Sedgwick.  We  now  leave  the 
Platte  along  which  we  have  been  tra- 
velling for  more  than  320  miles,  and 
pursue  a  north-westerly  course  up  the 
valley  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek.  Ante- 


lopes are  frequently  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  prairie  dog  begins 
to  appear*  We  now  pass  Chappel, 
Lodge  Pole  (397  miles),  passing 
through  a  fine  grazing  region,  and 
reach  (414  miles)  Sidney,  an  eating- 
station.  There  is  a  military  post 
here,  a  little  way  from  the  station. 
The  region  round  about  was  for- 
merly infested  by  hostile  Indians. 
Here  recently  resided  James  A. 
Moore,  a  large  sheep  owner,  who  was 
one  of  the  riders  of  the  famous  u  Pony 
Express  rt  across  the  plains.  It  is  re- 
feted  ©f  him  that  he  once  carried  an 
important  despatch  from  a  station  140 
miles  East  of  Julesburgh  to  that  place, 
and  after  resting  only  seven  minutes, 
mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  his 
starting-point,  making  the  whole  280 
miles  in  fourteen  hours  and  forty-six 
minutes.  The  following  reminiscence 
of  the  u  Pony  Express  '  will  interest 
tourists  who  cross  "the  plains"  by 
railway.  It  is  from  Mark  Twain's 
"  Roughing  it": — 

"In  a  little  while  all  interest  was 
taken  up  in  stretching  our  necks  and 
watching  for  the  6  pony-rider ' — the 
fleet  messenger  who  sped  across  the 
continent  from  St.  Joe  to  Sacramento, 
carrying'  letters  1,900  miles  in  eight 
days  !  Think  of  that  for  perishable 
horse  and  human  flesh  and  blood  to 
do !  The  pony-rider  was  usually  a 
little  bit  of  a  man,  brimful  of  "spirit 
and  endurance.  No  matter  what  time 
of  the  day  or  night  his  watch  came  on, 
and  no  matter  whether  it  was  winter 
or  summer,  -raining,  snowing,  hailing, 
or  sleeting,  or  whether  his  "  beat " 
Was  a  level  straight  road  or  a  crazy 
trail  over  mountain  crags  and  preci- 
pices, or  whether  it  led  through  peace- 
ful regions  or  regions  that  swarmed 
with  hostile  Indians,  he  must  be  all 
ways  ready  to  leap  into  the  saddle  and 
be  off  like  the  wind  !  There  was  no 
idling-time  for  a  pony-rider  on  duty. 
He  rode  50  miles  without  stopping,  by 
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daylight,  moonlight,  starlight,  or 
through  the  blackness  Of  darkness — 
just  as  it  happened.  He  rode  a  splen- 
did horse  that  was  born  for  a  racer  and 
fed  and  lodged  like  a  gentleman ; 
kept  him  at  his  utmost  speed  for  10 
miles,  and  then,  as  he  came  crashing 
up  to  the  station  where  stood  two  men 
holding  fast  a  fresh,  impatient  steed, 
the  transfer  of  rider  and  mail-bag  was 
made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
away  flew  the  eager  pair  and  were 
out  of  sight  before  the  spectator  could 
get  hardly  the  ghost  of  a  look.  Both 
rider  and  horse  went  "  flying  light." 
The  rider's  dress  was  thin,  and  fitted 
close  ;  he  wore  a  "  round-about,"  and 
a  skull-cap,  and  tucked  his  pantaloons 
into  his  boot-tops  like  a  race-rider. 
He  carried  no  arms — he  carried  no- 
thing that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  even  the  postage  on  his  lite- 
rary freight  was  worth  five  dollars  a 
letter.  He  got  but  little  frivolous  cor- 
respondence to  carry— his  bag  had 
business  letters  in  it,  mostly.  His 
horse  was  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
weight  too.  He  wore  a  little  wafer  of 
a  racing  saddle,  and  no  visible  blanket. 
He  wore  light  shoes,  or.  none  at  all. 
The  little  flat  mail-pockets,  strapped 
under  the  rider's  thighs,  would  each 
hold  about  the  bulk  of  a  child's  pri- 
mer. They  held  many  and  many  an 
important  business  chapter  and  news- 
paper letter,  but  these  were  written 
on  paper  as  airy  and  thin  as  gold-leaf 
nearly,  and  thus  bulk  and  weight  were 
economised.  The  stage  coach  travel- 
led about  100  to  125  miles  a  day  (24 
hours),  the  pony-rider  about  250 » 
There  were  about  eighty  pony -riders 
in  the  saddle  all  the  time,  night  and 
day,  stretching  in  a  long,  scattering 
procession  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia, forty  flying  eastward,  and  forty 
toward,  the  west,  and  among  them 
making  400  gallant  horses  earn  a  stir- 
ring livelihood  and  see  a  deal  of  scenery 
every  single  day  in.  the  year... 


u  We  had  had  a  consuming  desire 
from  the  beginning  to  see  a  pony- 
rider  ;  but  somehow  or  other  all  that 
passed  us  managed  to  streak  by  in  the 
night,  and  so  we  heard  only  a  whiz 
and  a  hail,  and  the  swift  phantom  of 
the  desert  was  gone  before  we  could 
get  our  heads  out  of  the  windows. 
But  now  we  were  expecting  one  along 
every  moment,  and  would  see  him  in 
broad  daylight.  Presently  the  driver 
exclaims :, 

"  '  Here  he  comes  !':* 

"  Every  neck  is  stretched  further, 
and.  every  eye  strained  wider..  Away 
across  the  endless  dead  level  of  the 
prairie  a  black  speck  appears  against 
the  sky,,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  moves. 
Well,  I  should  think  so  !  In  a  second 
or  two  it  becomes  a  horse  and  rider, 
rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling — 
sweeping  toward  us  nearer  and  nearer, 
— growing  more  and  more  distinct, 
more  and  more  sharply  defined, 
nearer  and.  stilL  nearer,  and  the  flutter 
of  the  hoofs  comes  faintly  to  the  ear. 
Another  instant  a  whoop  and  a  hur- 
rah from  our  upper  deck,  a  wave  of 
the  rider's  hand,  but  no  reply,  and 
man  and  horse  burst  past  our  excited 
feces,  and  go  winging  away  like  a 
belated  fragment  of  a  storm  !  So  sud- 
den is  it  all,  and  so  like  a  flash  of  un- 
real fancy,  that  but  for  a  flake  of  white 
foam  left  quivering  and  perishing  on 
a  mail-sack  after  the  vision  had  passed 
by  and  disappeared,  we  might  have 
doubted  whether  we  had  seen  any 
actual  horse  and  man  at  all." 

Brownson  and  Potter  (433  miles), 
near  which  is  the  famous  Prairie 
Dog  City,  where  great  numbers  of 
these  curious  little  creatures  have 
excavated  their  dwellings.  On  the 
approach  of  the  train  they  generally 
seek  the  shelter  of  their  holes,  but 
many  may  be  seen  sitting  upright 
upon  the  little  mounds  of  earth  in  the 
apex,  of  which  are  the  holes  leading 
to  the  underground  apartments.  The 
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dog  is  scarcely  16  in.  in  length  and  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  He  subsists 
upon  the  grasses  of  the  prairie  and 
seems  to  thrive.  The  statement  that 
they  are  not  unpalatable  food  is  de- 
nied by  those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  generally  received 
statement  that  they  willingly  share 
their  habitations  with  the  owl  and 
the  rattle-snake  is  not  confirmed  by 
those  most  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  animal.  The  prairie  wolf,  called 
generally  the  cayote,  makes  the  prairie 
dog  his  prey  when  he  finds  him 
strayed  too  far  from  the  protection  of 
his  burrow.  We  now  pass  Bennett, 
Antelope  (451  miles),  Bushnell  (463 
miles),  soon  after  leaving  which  lat- 
ter station  we  leave  Nebraska,  enter 
Wyoming  territory,  and  reach  Pine 
Bluffs  (473  miles),  a  wood  station. 
We  have  now  attained  an  elevation 
of  5,025  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  this  neighbourhood  were  once  the 
favourite  summer  hunting  grounds  of 
the  warlike  Cheyennes.  We  pass 
Egbert  and  Hillsdale,  and  before 
reaching  Archer  we  obtain,  if  the  day 
be  clear,  our  first  view  of  the  Rocky, 
Mountains.  Northward  are  the  Black 
Hills  ;  to  the  southward  Long's  Peak, 
14,000  ft.  high,  is  visible,  and  farther 
south  and  distant  170  miles  may  some- 
times be  seen  Pike's  Peak.  Descend- 
ingrapidly  we  soonreach  (516  miles) 
Cheyenne,  called  the  "  Magic  City," 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  (Ho~ 
tel :  Rail  Road  House.)  It  contains 
a  population  estimated  at  3,250.  The 
£rst  house  was  built  in  1867.  The 
town  is  substantially  built  and  is 
iestined  to  grow  rapidly  in  impor- 
tance. The  Denver  Pacific  Railway 
from  Denver, Colorado,  joins  our  route 
here.  Cheyenne  has  several  impor- 
tant manufactures,  among  them  that  of 
moss  agate  jewelry.  The  agate  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  local  jewellers  display 
great  good  taste  in  the  designs  for 


the  jewels  into  which  it  is  manufac- 
tured. Cheyenne  has  a  theatre  and 
a  menagerie.  Like  many  other  places 
on  our  route,  it  suffered  while  it  was 
a  terminal  station  from  the  incursions 
of  "roughs,"  and  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  desperate,  but  in  this 
case  effectual  remedy  of  a  Vigilance 
Committee,  whose  determined  action 
restored  and  preserved  order. 

There  is  an  artificial  lake  on  the 
table  land  miles  north  of  the  town, 
where  a  large  natural  concavity  ex- 
isted, covering  60  to  80  acres. 

A  ram  from  Crow  Creek,  over  3 
miles  in  length  beyond  the  lake,  con- 
veys the  water  from  the  creek  to  the 
lake,  which  is  now  full,  and  the  depth 
of  water  36  ft.  Irom  that  point  the 
water  is  now  conveyed  into  the  streets 
of  the  town  by  the  continuation  of 
the  race. 

It  is  intended  soon  to  bring  it  in 
pipes  to  the  town,  where  it  can  be 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
buildings,  as  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is 
40  feet  higher  than  Seventeenth  street. 

Congress  liberally  donated  480 
acres,  including  this  lake,  to  Chey- 
enne at  its  last  session,  and  the  lake 
has  become  a  favourite  resort  to  the 
citizens,  who  already  have  numerous 
sailing  and  row  boats  upon  it.  It  is 
to  be  enclosed  and  planted  with  en- 
circling rows  of  trees,  and  the  avenue 
between  the  town  and  lake  also 
planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  both 
sides. 

Leaving  Cheyenne  we  ascend  a 
grade  of  more  than  50  ft.  to  the  mile. 
Passing  Hazard  and  Otto  we  reach 
(536  miles)  Granite  Canon  where 
we  encounter  heavy  rock  cutting. 
Here  are  extensive  stone  quarries. 
Snow  fences  now  become  frequent, 
and  in  exposed  situations  we  pass 
through  snow  sheds,  miles  of  which 
have  been  constructed.  At  Buford 
(543  miles)  we  have  fine  views  both 
north  and  south,  the  latter  including 
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on  a  clear  day,  Pike's  Peak.  We  con- 
tinue to  ascend  through  a  rough  re- 
gion until  we  reach  a  level  plain,  not 
long  after  which  we  arrive  at  Sher- 
man (549  miles),  which  is  8,242  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  a 
greater  altitude  than  any  railway 
station  in  the  world.    It  is  42  ft. 
higher  than  the  highest  point  at- 
tained by  the  mule  path  over  the 
Alps  at  St.  Bernard.    It  is  said  that 
the  neighbouring  streams  abound  in 
trout,  and  the  wooded  hills  in  game. 
Immense  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed 
upon  the  plains  in  this  region,  and 
are  shipped  to  places  in  the  East. 
From  Sherman  the  railway  descends 
rapidly  to  the  famous  Laramie  Plains. 
Three  miles  after  leaving  Sherman 
we  pass  over  Dale  Creek  Bridge,  a 
wooden  structure  650  ft.  long  and 
125  ft.  above  the  creek.    We  now 
pass  Harney,  Red  Buttes,  so  named 
from  the  masses  of  red  sandstone, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  50  to  100 
ft.,  Fort  Sanders,  the  supply  station 
of  a  fort  of  that  name  near  by  and  in 
view  from  the  train,  and  reach  (573 
miles)   Laramie.    {Hotel:  Laramie 
House,    good.)    An  eating  station. 
It  is  56  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  great  plateau,  from  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  at  an  altitude  of 
7,123  ft.    In  April  1868,  the  first  log 
cabin  was  erected ;  in  thirty  days 
thereafter  the  railroad  was  completed 
to  this  point,  and  for  twelve  months 
speculation  swept  wildly  on.  When 
the  year  had  ended  the  ardour  began 
to  abate  ;  the  railroad  had  spanned 
the  continent,  and  the  multitude  were 
pushing  on  in  quest  of  fortune  in 
brighter  fields.     Like  all  western 
railroad  and  mining  towns  of  mush- 
room growth,  this  has  had  its  dark 
days,  it§  sunshine  and  storms.  But  the 
lawless  characters  that  sapped  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  in  its  in- 


cipient stages  were,  by  a  few  deter- 
mined and  well  disposed  men,  sum- 
marily driven  from  the  field.  A  steady 
and  substantial  prosperity  has  since 
attended  this  people,  and  now  a  more 
intelligent  and  refined  population  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  similar 
western  town.  The  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Catholics  have  elegant  churches. 
There  are  also  two  good  buildings 
devoted  to  educational  purposes ;  one 
the  Wyoming  Institute,  and  the  other 
the  public  graded  school.  A  literary 
and  library  association,  with  900 
volumes  of  standard  works,  is  promi- 
nent among  the  worthy  institutions 
of  this  young  and  rising  city.  1,600 
is  the  estimated  population.  Good 
fishing  and  shooting  may  be  had  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Our  route  is  now  through  a  valley 
shut  in  by  high  hills.  Passing  Howell, 
Wyoming  (588  miles),  Cooper's  Lake, 
Lookout,  Miser,  and  several  other 
unimportant  stations,  we  reach  Como 
(638  miles),  near  which,  on  the  right, 
is  Lake  Como,  two  miles  long  by  one 
mile  wide,  a  resort  of  wild  ducks  in 
the  season.  We  now  pass  Medicine 
Bow,  named  after  a  small  river  which 
we  cross;  Carbon,  near  which  im- 
portant coal  mines  are  worked ;  Percy, 
from  which  passengers  in  the  day- 
time may  see  Elk  Mountain,  6  miles 
to  the  south ;  St.  Mary's,  680  miles ; 
Fort  Steele,  694  miles,  before  reach- 
ing which  we  cross  the  N  orth  Platte. 
The  fort  is  built  of  pine  logs.  Two 
miles  farther  on  a  few  ruins  of  adobe 
huts  mark  the  site  of  Benton,  another 
of  the  abandoned  terminal  stations 
which  flourished  while  the  railway 
was  in  process  of  construction,  it 
once  had  a  turbulent  population  of 
3,000.  We  now  pass  (709  miles) 
Rawlins — an  eating  station,  situated 
in  a  desolate  region  covered  with 
sage  brush — Summit,  Separation,  and 
reach  (737  miles)  Creston,  the  di- 
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viding  ridge  of  the  Continent  from 
which  the  waters  flow  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific. 
Hurrying  on  across  alkali  plains,  we 
pass  several  unimportant  stations  and 
reach  Bitter  Creek.  We  descend  the 
valley  of  the  creek,  passing  Black 
Buttes,  where  good  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.    From  Point  of  Rocks 


going  west  stop  for  breakfast  and  those 
going  east  for  supper.  Another  city 
was  commenced  here  and  abandoned 
as  the  railway  was  extended  west- 
ward. We  cross  the  Green  River,  a 
rapid  stream  taking  its  name  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters ;  it  rises  200  ft. 
from  this  point  and  empties  into  the 
Colorado  150  miles  below.    We  now 


DALE  CREEK  BRIDGE. 


(805  miles)  stages  convey  passengers 
to  the  Sweetwater  Mines,  75  miles 
distant.  We  now  pass  several  small 
stations,  the  scenery  becoming  more 
attractive,  and  passing  through  a 
narrow  valley  for  12  miles  we  reach 
Green  River  (845  miles),  a  regular 
eating   station,    where  passengers 


pass  Bryan  (858  miles),  another  of 
the  abandoned  towns  which  sprung 
up  while  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
was  here  and  which  was  soon  aban- 
doned. It  was  one  of  the  roughest 
of  the  rough  places  of  those  days. 
Our  route  from  Bryan  is  along  the 
valley  of  Black  Fork ;  12  miles  from 
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Bryan  we  cross  the  old  Mormon 
trail.  At  Granger  we  cross  Hams 
Fork,  passing  Church  Buttes,  Carter 
(904  miles),  where  government 
freight  is  landed  for  Fort  Bridger, 
Bridger  Station,  Aspen  (937  miles), 
altitude  7,835  ft.  Coal  mines  have 
been  found  very  near  the  track  here. 


lives.  Nothing  now  marks  the  site 
of  the  town  which  once  contained 
1,000  inhabitants,  except  a  few  chim- 
neys and  the  scattered  debris  of  a 
deserted  place.  Two  miles  beyond 
we  pass  over  Bear  River,  near  the 
crossing  of  which  coal  oil  lias  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities, 


ON  GREEN  RIVER. 


We  now  descend,  and  soon  pass  the 
site  of  Bear  River  City,  a  town  built 
before  the  completion  of  the  railway, 
now  deserted,  near  which  is  seen  the 
old  overland  stage  road.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  Bear  River  City  Riot, 
1868,  in  which  an  organized  gang  of 
roughs,  numbering  300,  attacked  the 
law-abiding  citizens,  destroying  much 
property  and  causing  the  loss  of  16 


and  follow  its  left  bank  for  ten  miles 
and  reach  (955  miles)  Evanston,  an 
eating  station.  It  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  western  border  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  is  half  way  between  Omaha 
and  San  Francisco.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1870  by  the  Railroad  Company, 
and  since  that  time  its  growth  has 
been  rapid. 

The  railroad  buildings  are  as  large 
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and  extensive  as  at  any  point  west  of 
Omaha,  and  owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  coal,  and  the  extensive  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  in  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  is  considered  an  eligible 
point  for  the  location  of  rolling  mills 
and  iron  reduction  works.  The  round 
house,  at  present  containing  twenty 


at  which  lumber  is  furnished ;  but 
there  are  extensive  stone  quarries  at 
no  great  distance,  east  and  west,  and 
brick  can  be  readily  manufactured  on 
the  Bear  River  bottom,  and  these  will 
eventually  constitute  the  principal 
building  materials. 

The  population  is  now  about  850, 


GIANTS  CLUB,  GREEN  RIVER. 


stalls,  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
the  machine  shops  are  complete. 
One  hundred  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  and  around  these  works, 
and  in  addition  to  these  the  freight, 
passenger,  and  other  departments 
employ  quite  a  number. 

The  town  has  been  built  principally 
of  wood,  owing  to  the  very  low  rates 


having  a  little  more  than  doubled 
since  1871.  New  buildings  are  going 
up  in  every  portion  of  the  town.  The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
the  number  and  variety  of  sulphur 
and  mineral  springs,  and  the  game 
which  can  be  found  in  abundance  in 
the  mountains,  render  this  vicinity  a 
favourite  resort  for  pleasure  seekers. 
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About  three  miles  down  Bear  River, 
and  connected  with  Evanston  by  rail, 
are  located  the  coal  mines.  These 
are  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  the 
vein  being  not  less  than  20  ft.  thick, 
and  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  very 
superior. 

Three  companies  are  operating, 


point.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  is 
now  in  contemplation,  to  run  via  Bear 
Lake  to  Soda  Springs,  and  there  con- 
nect with  the  Utah  Northern. 

From  the  point  where  Bear  River 
emerges  from  the  mountains,  to  the 
Bear  Lake  settlements,  a  distance  of 
75  miles,  the  whole  Bear  River 


TOWER  ROCK,  ECHO  CANON. 


and  their  aggregate  shipments  are 
60  car  loads  per  day.  This  interest 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  this  being 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  coal  basin, 
all  the  States  and  territories  west  must 
eventually  look  to  Evanston  for  a 
large  part  of  their  coal  supply.  At 
present  the  entire  Central  Pacific, 
Utah  Central,  Utah  Northern,  and 
200  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, draw  their  supplies  from  this 


bottom,  comprising  an  area  of  many 
thousand  acres,  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  soil  is  un- 
surp 


The  Bear  Lake  Valley  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  Mormons,  and  com- 
prises a  population  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people.  These  are  gradu- 
ally extending  their  settlements  up 
Bear  River,  and,  together  with  the 
emigration  both  from  east  and  west, 
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will  soon  fill  the  entire  valley  with  a 
prosperous  farming  community ;  and 
the  stock  growers  who  now  fatten 
their  herds  in  this  fertile  valley  will 
have  to  seek  other  ranges. 

Leaving  Evanston  we  soon  enter  a 
valley,  leaving  Bear  River  to  the 
right  and  passing  Wahsatch,  a  now 


seems  to  have  been  formed  as  the 
gateway  through  the  mountains,  we 
pass  in  rapid  succession  Castle  Rocks, 
the  long  line  of  sandstone  bluffs  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to 
ruined  castles ;  the  so-called  Amphi- 
theatre ;  and  seven  miles  beyond 
Castle  Rock  Station,  Pulpit  Rock, 


AMPHITHEATRE,   ECHO  CANON. 


almost  deserted  station,  pass  through 
a  tunnel  775  ft.  in  length,  the  longest 
on  our  whole  route,  and  at  Castle 
Rock  (975  miles)  reach  the  famous 
Echo  Canon,  and  enter  a  region 
abounding  in  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  We  have  now  entered  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  The  hills  rise 
abruptly,  and,  as  the  train  rushes 
rapidly  through  the  ravine  which 


which  is  close  by  the  old  stage  line 
station;  six  miles  below  on  the 
heights  are  the  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  the  Mormons  in 
1857  to  defend  this  pass  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  under 
General  Johnson.  Farther  on  is  Echo 
City  (991  miles),  beautifully  situated 
between  Echo  and  Weber  Canons. 
Soon  after  passing  this  station  we 
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enter  Weber  Canon,  where  for  miles 
the  track  is  placed  along  the  banks  of 
a  rushing  stream.  The  mountains 
here  also  rise  to  a  great  height  on 
either  side,  and  assume  quaint  and 
curious  forms.  About  six  miles  below 
Echo  City  we  enter  the  Narrows 
where  for  two  miles  the  road  is  cut 


granite  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit. It  consists  of  narrow  masses  of 
rock  standing  on  edge,  from  40  to 
100  ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  spring.  A  well- 
known  newspaper  writer  thus  de- 
scribes it: — u  Imagine  a  mountain 


PULPIT  ROCK, 


into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Shortly 
after  entering  the  Narrows  we  pass 
the  famous  One  Thousand  Mile 
Tree,  a  large  pine  close  to  the  track, 
upon  which  a  sign  board  is  placed 
indicating  that  the  spot  where  it 
stands  is  1,000  miles  west  of  Omaha. 
Not  far  from  this,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Devil's  Slide,  two  parallel  ridges  of 


800  ft.  high,  composed  of  solid  dark- 
red  sandstone,  with  a  smooth  and 
gradually  ascending  surface  to  its 
very  pinnacle,  and  only  eight  or  ten 
degrees  from  being  perpendicular. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the 
Weber  River  winds  its  devious  course. 
From  the  base  of  the  immense  red 
mountain  up  its  entire  height  of 
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800  feet  is  what  is  called  the  c  Devil's 
Slide/  composed  of  white  limestone. 
It  consists  of  a  smooth  white  stone 
floor  from  base  to  summit,  about 
15  ft.  wide,  as  straight  and  regular  as 
if  laid  by  a  stone-mason  with  line 
and  plummet.  On  either  side  of  this 
smooth  white  line  is  what  appears  to 


the  line  was  most  difficult,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  reflects 
great  credit  upon  those  who  planned 
and  executed  it.  Crossing  the  Weber 
River,  which  makes  its  way  through 
the  gorges  we  enter  a  tunnel  550  ft. 
long,  and  soon  afterwards  a  second 
and  shorter  tunnel.  The  old  emigrant 


ONE  THOUSAND  MILE  TREE. 


the  eye  to  be  a  well-laid  white  stone 
wall,  varying  in  height  from  10  to 
30  ft.  This  white  spectacle  on  the 
red  mountain-side  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  by  man  or  devil 
as  a  slide  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bed  of  Weber  River/' 
The  engineering  upon  this  part  of 


road  is  frequently  in  sight,  though 
for  long  distances  it  occupied  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  railway. 

Wenowpass  Weber  (1,007 miles), 
near  which  are  the  houses  of  many 
Mormon  settlers.  At  Devil's  Gate 
( 1 , 01 9  ) ,  the  road  finds  its  way  between 
high  hills,  and  crosses  the  torrent  on  a 
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bridge  50  ft.  high.  Three  miles 
farther  on  we  leave  the  ravine,  and 
emerging  into  a  plain,  we  obtain  our 
first  view  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. Uintah  (1,024  miles),  the  first 
station,  is  nearly  1,700  ft.  lower  than 
Castle  Rock,  where  we  entered  the 


town  and  the  hotel  are  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  station.  It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Mormons.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  seems  rapidly 
improving.  The  cars  of  the  Utah 
Central  Railway  take  passengers  from 
the  platform  near  the  Central  Pacific, 


THE  DEVIL'S  SLIDE. 


gorge.  This  station  was  for  a  time 
the  starting  place  for  stages  for  Salt- 
Lake  City,  but  since  the  completion 
of  the  Utah  Central  Railway,  its 
business  has  been  tranferred  to  Ogden 
1,032  miles  (Hotel:  Ogden  House). 
This  town  contains  a  population  of 
about  4,000,  and  is  the  stopping- 
place  for  passengers  going  to  Salt 
Lake  City.    The  business  part  of  the 


and  luggage  is  transferred  to  them 
without  cost. 

[It  is  presumed  that  nearly  every 
tourist  who  has  not  already  done  so, 
will  desire  to  visit  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  is  only  36  miles  from  Ogden 
by  railway.  We  shall,  therefore,  in- 
troduce here  a  brief  description  of 
the  Valley  and  City  of  Salt  Lake  and 
of  the  remarkable  people  who  com- 
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pose  a  large  majority  of  the  present 
population  of  Utah. 

The  route  is  through  a  well  culti- 
vated country,  and  for  several  miles 
is  in  sight  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This  lake  is  the  most  considerable 
body  of  water  in  Utah — lie£  in  the 
northern  section  near  the  western 
foot-hills  of  the  Wahsatch,  extending 
100  miles  from  north-west  to  south- 


fresh  water  the  lake  receives  from  the 
mountains  in  the  spring,  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountain  gorges.  The  shores  of  this 
lake  present  an  irregular  outline, 
while  the  surface  is  interspersed  witli 
rocky  islands,  of  which  Antelope, 
Fremont,  and  Carrington  are  the 
largest. 

S alt  Lake  City.    Hotels:  Walker 


THE  MORMON  TABERNACLE. 


east,  with  average  width  of  50  miles, 
and  receives  as  tributaries  Malade, 
Bear,  Blue  Spring,  Ogden,  Weber, 
and  Jordan  rivers,  draining  a  con- 
siderable area.  A  chemical  analysis 
of  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
shows  them  to  contain  20  per  cent, 
of  common  salt  and  2  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. Its  specific  gravity  is  given 
as  1.17,  slightly  varying  with  the 
seasons  because  of  the  volumes  of 


House,  Townsend  House.  The  new 
Wahsatch  Hotel  is  intended  to  be 
open  in  1874.    Population,  20,000. 

The  capital  and  principal  city  of 
Utah,  formerly  called  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  name  having  been  changed 
by  act  of  the  territoral  legislature, 
approved  January  29th,  1868.  It  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
west  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
15  miles  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  squares 
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of  10  acres  each,  subdivided  into  lots 
of  1^  acres  each,  on  which  are  neat 
and  commodious  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  except  in  the  business  por- 
tions of  the  city,  where  are  substantial 
and  handsome  solid  blocks  of  build- 
ings. The  streets  are  128  ft.  wide, 
with  rows  of  flourishing  shade  trees 
separating  the  sidewalks  from  the 
carriage  roads,  and  streams  of  water 
from  the  mountains  running  along 
the  paved  gutters,  supplying  the  re- 
quirements of  household  purposes 
and  irrigation.  The  city  occupies  an 
area  of  9  square  miles, — the  beauty 
and  wealth  of  the  city,  the  attractive- 
ness, centrality,  and  salubrity  of  its 
location  uniting  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  places  of  resi- 
dence between  the  Mississippi  V alley 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Tabernacle  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers.  It  is  an  immense  dome- 
like structure  resting  on  46  stone 
piers,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
occupied  by  the  doors  and  windows. 
Jt  is  oval  in  shape,  250  ft.  long  and 
150  ft.  wide,  and  contains  seats  for 
10,000  persons.  The  ceiling  is  60  ft. 
in  height.  The  organ  is  the  largest, 
with  two  exceptions  (those  at 
Boston  and  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn),  ever  constructed  in  this 
country. 

Close  by  the  Tabernacle  is  the 
unfinished  Temple,  which  has  never 
risen  above  its  foundations,  though 
more  than  a  million  dollars  have  been 
expended  upon  it.  The  city  has  a 
large  and  handsomely  decorated  Thea- 
tre and  City  Hall. 

A  large  enclosure,  with  a  high  stone 
wall  near  the  Tabernacle,  contains 
the  Lion  House  and  Bee-hive  House 
(so  called  from  devices  over  the 
entrances),  the  residences  of  Brigham 
Young  and  several  of  his  wives.  His 


business  office,  where  he  receives* 
strangers,  and  the  residences  of  his 
sons  and  other  relatives,  are  in  the 
enclosure  referred  to.  Near  it,  on 
one  of  the  best  streets  of  the  city,  is 
the  new  residence  of  President  Young, 
said  to  be  the  finest  private  house  in 
the  territory. 

One  day  will  suffice  to  see  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  city  and  for  a 
drive  to  the  Hot  Springs  and  to  Camp 
Douglas.  Another  d&y  will  suffice 
for  a  visit  to  the  Little  Cottonwood 
Canon,  in  which  are  situated  the 
Emma,  Flagstaff,  and  -other  noted 
mines. 

The  best  route  to  the  Little  Cotton- 
wood Canon  is  by  way  of  Sandy 
Station,  on  the  Utah  Southern  Rail- 
way (16  miles),  and  thence  by  the 
new  Wahsatch  and  Jordan  Valley 
(narrow  guage)  Ptailway  to  Alta, 
which  is  close  to  the  Emma  and  Flag- 
staff mines.  The  whole  distance  from 
Salt  Lake  City  is  .25  miles.  The 
scenery  on  the  way,  including  the 
whole  range  of  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains and  the  scenery  of  the  Canon, 
well  repay  the  journey.  At  Sandy 
Station  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canon 
are  large  smelting  furnaces,  where 
the  operation  of  converting  the  silver 
ores  into  bullion  may  be  seen.  Beside 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Little  Cotton- 
wood Canon,  there  are  rich  mines 
in  Bingham  and  Big  Cottonwood 
Canons,  American  Fork,  East  and 
West  Tintic,  and  many  other  districts 
within  a  day's  ride  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  contains  also  rich  mines  of  iron 
and  coal. 

The  Mormons, or  Latter  Day  Saints, 
are  the  followers  of  a  religion  founded 
by  Joseph  Smith,  a  man  of  little  edu- 
cation, and  of  at  least  doubtful  cha- 
racter, who  was  born  in  Vermont  in 
1805.  According  to  his  statement, 
an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  1823,  in- 
dicating to  him  where  he  would  find 
certain  ancient  records.    These  re- 


Map  of  the  Mining  District  of  Utah. 
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cords  were  written  in  "  Reformed 
Egyptian  "  characters,  on  three  gold 
plates,  in  the  fourth  century  of  this 
era,  by  a  prophet  called  Mormon. 
Smith  translated  these  writings,  and 
produced  the  "  Book  of  Mormon. " 
After  this  the  plates  were  taken 
away  by  the  angel,  and  no  one,  save 
Smith  and  a  few  of  his  disciples,  were 
allowed  to  see  them.  Some  of  the 
latter  afterwards  fell  out  with  Smith, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  story 
of  the  plates  was  false.  It  is  said 
that  a  clergyman  named  Spalding, 
residing  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  had,  a 
few  years  before  Smith  commenced 
the  formation  of  his  sect,  written  a 
religious  tale,  in  which  he  adopted 
the  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  tale  he  called  u  The  Manuscript 
Found."  It  is  said  that  after  Spald- 
ing's death,  this  tale  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Smith,  and  afterwards  a 
leading  disciple,  and  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present 
"  Book  of  Mormon."  This  fact  has 
been  repeatedly  certified  to  by  the 
wife  of  Spalding,  and  others  who 
knew  the  history  of  his  romance. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon  came  the  "  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants/'  containing 
special  revelations  made  to  Smith  and 
his  associates,  upon  points  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Sub- 
sequent revelations  increased  this 
book.  Among  these  was  one  reviv- 
ing the  Aaronic  priesthood,  another 
directing  baptism  by  immersion,  a 
third  for  the  institution  of  apostles, 
and  others  from  time  to  time  for  the 
regulation  of  the  church.  In  all 
these  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible 
was  imitated.  Smith  succeeded  in 
calling  about  him  numerous  followers ; 
and  removing  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  near  Palmyra,  in  which  State  he 
pretended  to  have  found  the  golden 
tablets,  he,  with  his  followers,  who 


were  frequently  persecuted  by  mobs, 
took  refuge,  in  1839,  at  Nauvoo  in 
Illinois,  where  they  built  a  town.  In 
1841,  they  commenced  here  the  erec- 
tion of  a  temple  of  enormous  propor- 
tions, which  was,  however,  never  fully 
completed.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  existence  among 
them  of  a  sect  whose  practices  they 
believed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and  they  organized 
an  attack  upon  the  Mormon  town. 
A  serious  riot  took  place  in  June, 
1844,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hiram  were 
lodged  in  prison.  The  excited  mob 
broke  into  the  prison,  and  the  bro- 
thers were  both  killed.  Soon  after 
this,  Brigham  Young  succeeded  Smith 
as  prophet.  The  hostility  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  about  Nauvoo 
continuing,  the  Mormons  were  forced 
to  quit  the  place,  which  they  did  in 
1846.  After  much  suffering,  and  in 
spite  of  unexampled  difficulties,  all  of 
the  sect  remaining  found  their  way, 
under  the  leadership  of  Young,  across 
the  great  Plains,  and  reached  the  val- 
ley of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where 
they  established  themselves,  and 
formed  a  state,  which  they  called 
"  Deseret."  The  present  territory  of 
Utah  was  then  part  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Mormons  were  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  this  region 
was  ceded  to  the  latter  government. 
The  Mormons  were  for  a  long  time 
disposed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
government,  but  they  were  finally 
compelled  to  submit,  and  have  for 
years,  under  compulsion,  obeyed  the 
laws.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
silver  mines,  the  accession  of  Gentiles 
into  the  territory  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  church 
has  been  waning.  The  judgment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  seems 
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to  be,  that  polygamy  shall  cease  to 
exist,  and  that  all  the  citizens  of  this 
rich  and  beautiful  region  shall  obey 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  When 
proper  laws  are  enacted  and  enforced, 
when  polygamy  ceases  to  exist,  Mor- 
monism  will  gradually  cease  to  be 
conspicuous  among  the  religions  of 
the  country,  and  the  Mormon  rule 
will  have  become  extinct.  The  great 
social  peculiarity  of  the  Mormons  is, 
of  course,  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
but  this  was  not  so  in  the  first  days 
of  the  church.  From  1830  to  1843 
they  were  monogamists;  but  in  the 
latter  year,  Joseph  Smith  claimed  to 
have  received  a  revelation  recom- 
mending a  plurality  of  wives,  but  the 
practice  did  not  become  general  until 
after  they  left  Nauvoo.  Since  then 
it  has  been  avowed  and  openly  de- 
fended. Members  of  the  church  are 
allowed  to  have  one  wife ;  but  a  plu- 
rality is  encouraged  by  the  revelation 
given  to  the  Prophet,  that  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  Saints  in  the  world  to 
come  is  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  their  wives  and  children.  They 
defend  the  doctrine  also  on  moral 
grounds,  asserting  that  communities 
where  polygamy  exists  are  freer  than 
others  from  vice,  and  they  challenge 
comparison  in  regard  to  their  domes- 
tic and  social  purity  with  monogamic 
communities. 

They  claim  to  believe  in  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead ;  that  all 
men  are  in  a  state  of  sin,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression; 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  they  are  free  from  the 
guilt  of  original  sin.  In  the  order  of 
salvation,  four  things  are  necessary — 
Belief  in  the  atonement  of  Christ; 
remission  of  sins ;  baptism  by  immer- 
sion for  the  remission  of  sins,  admi- 
nistered by  one  authorized  of  Christ ; 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  those  who 
comply  with  these  conditions  obtain 


forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enjoying 
the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  healing, 
visions  and  revelations,  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  They  believe 
in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  that 
Zion  will  be  established  on  the  West- 
ern Continent ;  that  Christ  will  reign 
personally  on  the  earth  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  that  the  earth  will  be  re- 
newed and  receive  its  paradisiacal 
glory.  They  profess  to  copy  the  pri- 
mitive church  in  having  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  &c.  They 
profess  also  to  believe  "  in  being  ho- 
nest, true,  chaste,  temperate,  virtuous, 
and  upright,  and  in  doing  good  to  all 
men.'  They  have,  in  fine,  something 
in  common  with  every  known  sect, 
it  having  been  one  of  Smith's  doc- 
trines that  to  be  a  true  Mormon  one 
must  "  adopt  all  that  is  true  and  good 
in  all  other  religions." 

Persons  desirous  of  u  interview- 
ing" Brigham  Young  are  always 
kindly  received.  They  have  only  to 
present  themselves  to  the  private 
secretary  at  the  business  office  near 
the  Lion  House,  through  whom  inter- 
views may  be  arranged.  No  letters 
or  formal  introduction  are  necessary.] 

Resuming  our  journey  at  Ogden 
we  pass  6  miles  beyond,  the  point 
where  the  junction  is  to  be  established 
between  the  Union  and  Central  Paci- 
fic roads,  and  where  machine  shops 
and  other  railway  buildings  and  a 
great  hotel  are  to  be  built.  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  occasionally  seen  on  our 
left.  Passing  Bonneville,  and  Brig- 
ham,  a  Mormon  town  of  1,500  inhabi- 
tants, wereach  (1055  miles)  Corinne, 
a  thriving  town  of  over  1,000  inhabi- 
tants. A  steamer  makes  trips  from 
this  point  to  all  the  places  on  the 
lake.  The  town  is  a  distributing 
station  for  Montana. 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  valley  of 
Salt  Lake  and  crossing  Bear  River 
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the  chief  tributary  of  Salt  Lake,  and 
Blue  Creek,  we  reach  (1,084  miles) 
Promontory  Point,  remarkable  as  the 
spot  where  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Railways  joined  their  tracks 
on  May  10th,  1869.  The  ceremony 
of  driving  the  last  spike  was  most 
impressive  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  We  now 
pass  into  the  region  known  as  the 
Great  American  Desert,  extending 
over  an  area  of  60  square  miles,  once 
the  bed  of  a  saline  lake.  In  dry 
weather  the  alkali-dust  is  disagreeable 
to  travellers.  We  pass  Kelton,  from 
which  stages  leave  for  Idaho  and 
Oregon ;  Matlin  (1,139  miles)  ;  Ter- 
race, where  the  company  has  erected 
workshops  ;  Lucin  and  Tecoma, 
(1187  miles),  near  which  are  import- 
ant silver  mines.  Tecoma  is  the  first 
station  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  Pass- 
ing Montello  and  Loray  we  reach 
Toano  (1215  miles),  a  regular  eating- 
station,  and  the  landing  place  for 
freight  and  passengers  for  several 
mining  districts.  We  now  pass  Pe- 
quop,  Otego,  Independence,  Moors, 
from  which  we  descend  for  many 
miles  to  the  desert  between  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Truckee  Rivers,  and  reach 
(1,251  miles)  Wells,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rich  silver, 
copper  and  lead  mines.  Near  this 
station,  in  a  beautiful  valley  are  the 
Humboldt  Wells,  a  favourite  camping 
place  for  overland  travellers  before 
the  days  of  the  railway.  The  springs 
number  twenty,  and  are  said  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes  ;  and  it  is  saipl  that  though 
they  have  been  sounded  to  great 
depths  no  bottom  has  been  found. 
The  railway  company  obtains  water 
from  one  of  the  wells  over  which  a 
house  has  been  built.  After  leaving 
Humboldt  Wells  we  soon  enter  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Humboldt,  which, 
after  the  uninteresting  region  through 
which  we  have  passed  since  we  left 


Salt  Lake,  will  be  welcome  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  about  80  miles  long 
by  10  miles  in  width.  The  river  to 
which  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
valley  is  due,  abounds  in  fish.  Pass- 
ing Tulasco,  Deeth,  and  Hallack,  a 
depot  for  Fort  Hallack,  and  Osino, 
we  reach  Elko  (1,307  miles),  a  regu- 
lar eating  station  for  passengers  by 
trains  from  the  east  and  west.  Popu- 
lation, 1,250.  It  is  a  supply  station 
for  several  mining  districts,  among 
them  the  White  Pine,  Eureka,  and 
others.  We  pass  Moleen,  Carlin, 
from  which  stages  leave  for  Mineral 
Hill.  In  this  neighbourhood  are 
usually  seen  numbers  of  the  wretched 
Piute  Indians  whose  encampments 
abound  in  the  region. 

Palisade  (1,339  miles),  also  a 
distributing  point  for  Mineral  Hill 
and  other  mining  districts.  Stages 
leave  Palisade  for  the  White  Pine 
district.  Passing  Be-b-wa-we,  and 
Shoshone  we  reach  Argenta  (1,379 
miles),  formerly  stopping  'place  for 
persons  destined  to  the-  Reese  Rivex 
Mines.  The  distance  to  Austin  is  90 
miles.  Battle  Mountain  (1,391  miles) 
is  now  the  distributing  station  -  for 
Austin  and  the  Reese  River  region. 
Leaving  Battle  Mountain  we  pass  for 
some  distance  over  an  uninteresting 
country,  passing  Coin  and  Stone 
House  (1,410  miles),  once  a  trading 
post,  fortified  against  attacks  from  the 
Indians.  The  old  stone  trading-house 
is  still  standing.  Golconda  (1,434 
miles)  is  the  station  for  the  Gold 
River  mining  district.  W'innemucca 
(1,451  miles)  is  an  eating  station,  and 
the  company  have  large  workshops 
Here.  Stages  leave  this  place  for 
Boise  City  and  other  mining,  lo- 
calities. 

We  now  pass  several  unimportant 
stations  and  find  ourselves  upon  the 
Great  Nevada  Desert.  At  Brown's 
station  (1,541  miles)  we  have  a  view 
of  Humboldt  Lake,  though  passengers 
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by  the  express  train  westward  will 
not  enjoy  the  view  on  account  of  the 
darkness.  Several  stations  *are  now 
passed  and  we  reach  Wadsworth 
(1,587  miles),  an  eating  station, where 
the  company  have  extensive  shops. 
It  is  also  a  trans-shipping  station  for 
Austin  and  Fort  Churchill.  There 
are  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pass- 


of  the  former  are  silver  and  of  the 
latter  gold.  The  famous  Comstock 
Lode,  one  of  the  most  productive  sil- 
ver lodes  ever  discovered,  extends 
under  the  two  towns.  The  chief  mines 
or  claims  on  this  lode  are  the  Gould 
and  Curry,  Ophir,  Savage,  Yellow 
Jacket,  Crown  Point,  and  Hale  and 
Nor  cross.] 


BLACK  ROCK,  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 


ing  two  unimportant  stations  we  reach 
(1,622  miles)  Reno,  a  busy  town 
which  promises  to  become  important. 
It  is  on  the  Truckee  River.  [A  railway 
is  completed  from  this  point  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  48  miles  by  railway, 
though  the  direct  distance  is  but  21 
miles.  Virginia  City  has  a  population 
of  7,000,  and  is  a  well-built  and 
thriving  town.  Two  miles  distant  is 
Gold  Hill,  a  nourishing  mining  town, 
with  5,200  inhabitants.    The  mines 


Resuming  our  journey  from  Reno 
we  pass  through  wooded  canons, 
pass  Verdi,  and  just  before  reaching 
Boca  (1643  miles)  we  leave  Nevada 
and  enter  the  state  of  California. 
Rapidly  ascending  we  pass  through 
long  snow  sheds  built  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  railway  from  the  deep  snows 
of  this  region.  Truckee,  a  well  built 
town  of  2,000  inhabitants  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Truckee  River  is 
now  reached  (1,657  miles).  The 
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inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  tion  to  Sacramento  (104  miles)  the 
lumbering.  This  is  an  eating  station.  line  is  carried  along  the  edges  of  pre- 
Stages  are  found  here  for  Donner  cipices,  and  in  several  places  along 
Lake,  3  miles  distant,  and  for  Lake  ledges  excavated  in  the  sides  of  the 
Tahoe,  12  miles  distant.  These  lakes  mountains  which  extend  far  above  and 
are  favourite  resorts  of  Californians,  below.  One  of  the  most  imposing  of 
and  will  repay  a  visit.  these  passages  is  Cape  Horn,  just  be- 
Lake  Tahoe  is  22  miles  long  by  10  fore  reaching  Colfax  (1,722  miles), 
in  width ;  Donner  Lake  is  3  miles  This  is  an  eating  station  and  a  point 
long  by  1  in  width.  The  scenery  of  of  departure  for  Grass  Valley,  Nevada, 
both  is  very  grand.  There  are  several  The  town  is  very  pretty  and  well- 
excellent  hotels  in  the  neighbourhood  built ;  it  has  over  1,000  inhabitants, 
of  both  lakes,  and  both  abound  in  fish.  Auburn  (1,740  miles),  is  a  prosperous 


The  silver  trout  is  sometimes  found     town  of  1,200  inhabitants  ;  eight 


ery  is  grand -until  we  reach  the  coast.  first  explorer  : — "  On  yesterday,  we, 
Ascending  for  15  miles,  passing  in  quarrying  rock,  made  an  opening  to 
through  long  lines  of  snow  sheds,  we  the  most  beautiful  cave  you  ever  be- 
reach  Summit  Station,  7,042  ft.  above  held.  On  our  first  entrance  we  de- 
the  level  of  the  sea.  High  as  this  scended  about  15  ft.,  gradually  to  the 
station  is,  the  mountains  tower  far  centre  of  the  room,  which  is  100  by  30 
above  it.  One  cannot  but  be  impres-  ft.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  most 
sed  with  the  engineering  skill  which  magnificent  pulpit  in  the  Episcopal 
has  overcome  the  immense  difficulties  church  style  that  man  ever  has  seen, 
encountered  in  the  building  of  this  It  seems  that  it  is,  and  should  be  cal- 
railway  over  these  mountains.  From  led,  the  i  Holy  of  Holies.'  It  is  corn- 
Summit  to  Colfax  (51  miles)  the  de-  pleted  with  the  most  beautiful  drapery 
scent  is  2,500  ft.,  and  the  descent  in  of  alabaster  sterites  of  all  colours, 
75  miles  is  6,000  ft.    From  this  sta-  varying  from  white  to  pink -red,  over- 
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miles  from  Auburn  is  an  alabaster 
cave,  which  is  thus  described  by  its 
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hanging  the  beholder.  Immediately 
under  the  pulpit  there  is  a  beautiful 
lake  of  water,  extending-  to  an  un- 
known distance.  We  thought  this  all ; 
but,  to  our  great  admiration,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  centre  of  the  first  room,  we 
saw  an  entrance  to  an  inner  chamber 
still  more  splendid  (200 by  100  ft.), 


reach  Junction,  an  eating  station, 
the  junction  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  Railway.  Passing  Arcade, 
we  cross  the  American  River  bridge, 
and  three  miles  beyond  reach  Sacra- 
mento (1,775  miles).  (Hotels:  Or- 
leans, Capitol),  population,  21,000. 
This  is  the  capital  and  second  city  of 
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with  most  beautiful  alabaster  over- 
hangings,  in  every  possible  shape  of 
drapery." 

After  leaving  Auburn  we  pass 
through  Bloomer  Cut,  and  passing 
Newcastle  (1,745  miles),  near  which 
we  get  a  view  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  Rocklin,  we 


California,  and  a  prominent  railway 
centre,  it  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  Sacramento  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  California  Paci- 
fic Railways.  It  contains  many  ele- 
gant public  and  private  buildings. 
The  State  House  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, its  dome  being  a  conspicuous 
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landmark.  The  city  has  suffered 
greatly  from  fires  and  inundations, 
and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  it  that 
"  it  is  less  remarkable  for  what  it  is 
than  for  what  it  has  survived."  Pas- 
sengers for  San  Francisco  may  reach 
that  place  from  Sacramento  either  by 
the  short  line  to  Vallejo,  and  thence 
by  ferry  (20  miles)  to  San  Francisco ; 
or  they  may  go  by  railway  via  Stock- 
ton to  Oakland,  the  most  expeditious 
and  least  inconvenient ;  or  by  steamers, 
which  leave  Sacramento  daily  at  2 
p.m.,  reaching  San  Francisco  at  ten  the 
same  evening." 

Continuing  our  route  via  Stockton 
and  Oakland,  we  pass  Brighton,  Galt, 
whence  a  line  of  stages  leaves  for  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees,  70  miles  dis- 
tant, and  reach  (1,824  miles)  Stock- 
ton, the  third  city  of  California.  Popu- 
lation, 13,000.  It  occupies  a  level  site 
on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  is  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
agricultural  region.  It  is  well  built 
with  fine  streets  and  handsome  build- 
ings. 

The  Stockton  and  Visalia  and  Stock- 
ton and  Copperopolis  Railway  leaves 
our  line  here  and  conveys  passengers 
destined  to  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees, 
as  far  as  Milton  (30  miles).  Leaving 
Stockton,  we  reach  (8  miles  farther 
on)  Lathrop,  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway,  the  new  route  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  This  railway  is 
being  continued  down  the  rich  Joa- 
quin Valley  to  Visalia,  250  miles. 
This  valley  now  offers  a  fine  field  for 
intending  settlers,  millions  of  acres  of 
the  finest  lands  in  the  state  being  now 
open  for  settlement  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws.  We 
now  pass  Ellis  and  Midway,  soon 
after  leaving  which  we  pass  through 
several  deep  cuts,  and  see  on  the 
right  the  old  waggon  road.  Passing 
through  a  tunnel  1,116  feet  in  length, 


we  reach  Altamont,  and  (8  miles 
farther  on)  Pleasanton,  a  town  of  500 
inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  mountains. 
Niles  (1,884  miles)  is  in  the  Alameda 
Valley,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
farming  lands  in  the  state.  Seven 
miles  south  are  the  warm  springs  of 
Alameda  county.  From  Decota  (1,886 
miles)  San  Francisco  maybe  seen  when 
the  weather  is  clear.  Passing  Lo- 
renzo and  (3  miles  farther  on)  San 
Leandro,  we  reach  Melrose,  where  we 
cross  the  track  of  the  Alameda  Rail- 
way, and  soon  reach  Brooklyn,  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Crossing  a 
bridge,  and  following  the  border  of 
the  bay,  we  soon  reach  Oakland  (1,909 
miles),  the  end  of  our  long  journey  by 
railway.  Oakland  is  the  principal 
town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay, 
and  is  opposite  San  Francisco.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  groves  of  live 
oaks,  in  which  the  town  was  origin- 
ally built.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
is  beautifully  built,  and  is  famous  for 
its  schools.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  here,  and  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The 
distance  to  San  Francisco  is  5  miles  by 
ferry.  Our  train  passes  through  Oak- 
land to  Oakland  Point,  where  we  are 
conveyed  over  the  Company's  Pier 
2|  miles  into  the  bay.  At  the  end 
of  the  pier  we  find  the  ferry-boat, 
which  takes  us  3  miles  across  the 
bay  to  San  Francisco  (1,914  miles). 
The  pier  is  11, 000  ft.  long;  and  besides 
railway  tracks  and  carriage-way  con- 
tains passenger  and  freight  depots, 
and  stores  for  50,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  has  pens  for  500  cattle. 

San  Francisco  (Hotels :  Grand, 
Lick  House,  Occidental,  Cosmopolitan, 
Russ  House,  Brooklyn,  American  Ex- 
change), population,  160,000  ;  in 
population  and  importance  the  me- 
tropolis of  California  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  is  situated  on  the 
southern  promontory  bounding  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  a  little  to  the 
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south  of  the  "  Golden  Gate.'/  The 
city  is  built  over  a  series  of  eminences 
of  moderate  elevation,  from  which 
fine  views  of  the  Bay  and  surrounding 
country  may  be  had.  Its  growth  has 
been  extraordinary,  even  for  an 
American  city.  In  1848  it  consisted 
of  a  few  rude  shanties.  Its  remarkable 
growth  was  the  result  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  beds  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Rivers.    Such,  however,  are  the  ad- 


There  is  a  remarkable  want  of  public 
parks,  but  their  absence  is  in  a  mea- 
sure compensated  by  the  numerous 
gardens  attached  to  the  residences  of 
private  citizens.  The  view  from 
Telegraph  Hill,  which  is  more  than 
250  ft.  high,  is  very  extensive.  It 
includes  the  city  extending  to  the 
Presidio  on  the  west,  and  the  Mission 
to  the  south,  the  entrance  to  the  Bay, 
and  the  Bay  itself,  including  the  is- 
land of  Alcatraz,  on  which  is  a  fort 
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vantages  of  the  location  of  the  city, 
the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country, 
that  a  partial  or  entire  exhaustion  of 
the  gold  mines  would  not  materially 
alfect  its  growth  or  the  extent  of  its 
trade.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  Bank  of  California, 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  Custom  House.  The 
churches  are  very  numerous  and 
handsome.  Montgomery-street  is  the 
principal  thoroughfare  and  the  fa- 
shionable promenade ;  it  is  well  built. 


and  military  station;  Angel  Island, 
700  ft.  high ;  Goat  Island,  and  on  the 
east  the  range  of  Contra  Costa,  with 
Mount  Diabolo,  3,650  ft.  high. 

Along  the  water-front  of  the  city  a 
sea-wall  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3,000,000.  The  top  is  65  ft. 
wide,  and  the  foundations  are  laid 
25  ft.  below  low  water  mark.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  Lobos  Creek,  3^  miles  from  the 
city.  The  reservoirs  have  a  capacity 
of  10,000,000  gallons  per  day.  A 
supply  is  also  had  from  Lake  Honda, 
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3  miles  distant.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to 
bring  to  the  city  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  150  miles  distant.  Street 
Railways  intersect  the  city  in  every 
direction.  The  California  Theatre., 
devoted  to  the  legitimate  drama,  is 
on  Bush-street,  near  Kearney,  and  is 
the  most  elegant  theatre  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  Opera  House  and 
the  Alhambra  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  opera-bouffe  and  burlesque.  One 
of  the  sights  of  the  city  is  the 
Chinese  Theatre,  on  Jackson-street, 
in  the  Chinese  quarter.  Nordhof,  in 
his  interesting  work  on  California, 
says  of  it :  "  J  am  not  sure  but  the 
6  China  Theatre'  is  the  strangest  sight 
San  Francisco  has  to  show/'  Of  the 
play  he  says  :  "-The  first  part  of  the 
play  was  what  we  should  call  an 
opera.  That  is  to  say,  the  dialogue  was 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  music, 
The  '  music'  was  ear-piercing,  shrill, 
loud,  and  to  our  ears  only  a  horrible 
discord.  But  there  evidently  was  a 
method  in  it ;  the  leader,  whose  in- 
strument consisted  of  two  ivory  sticks, 
with  which  he  beat  very  audible  time 
on  a  block  of  iron,  had  his  shirt-sleeved 
orchestra  under  full  control.  The 
singing  was  as  unnatural  as  the  play- 
ing, and  when  the  chief  personage  of 
the  play,  a  high  mandarin,  dressed 
gorgeously,  and  with  peacock  fea- 
thers a  yard  long  sticking  out  of  his 
crown,  attempted  a  quaver  or  a  trill, 
we  all  in  our  box  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable laughter."  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens is  a  place  of  popular  resort,  and 
is  at  once  a  menagerie,  an  art  gallery, 
and  museum. 

There  are  several  clubs,  to  which 
strangers  find  ready  access ;  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  Union  Club. 

Ferry-boats  run  often  to  Oakland, 
Alameda,  and  other  places  on  the 
Bay.  Steamers  run  regularly  to  Be- 
nicia  (30  miles  from  San  Francisco), 
Stockton  (110  miles),  Sacramento 
•(125  miles),  San  Pedro  (365  miles), 


San  Diego  (450  miles),  Portland, 
Oregon  (650  miles),  Victoria,  Van- 
couver's Island  (750  miles),  Panama 
(3250  miles),  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
Islands  (2,100  miles),  and  other 
places. 

There  are  several  places  of  interest 
in  the  environs  of  the  city,  which 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  excursions  is  to  the 
Seal  Rocks,  6  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Horse-cars  run  in  that  direction  nearly 
3  miles,  and  from  the  terminus  of 
the  railway  an  omnibus  conveys  pas- 
sengers to  the  "  Cliff  House,"  which 
is  close  to  the  Seal  Rocks.  This  route 
passes  several  rural  cemeteries,  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Lone 
Mountain  Cemetery,  which  is  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  contains  many 
costly  and  beautiful  monuments. 
Before  reaching  the  Cliff  House  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
At  our  right  is  the  outer  side  of  the 
Golden  Gate;  to  the  left  the  sandy 
beach,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach. 

"  The  road  descends  to  the  brink 
of  an  abrupt  cliff  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  commanding  a  view  of  three 
or  four  groups  of  rocky  islets,  which 
rise  sharply  from  the  waves.  These 
are  the  famous  i  seal  rocks,'  and  their 
sole  tenants  are  the  seals  or  sea-lions, 
which  bask  in  the  sunshine  on  their 
ledges,  and  the  sea-birds  which  light 
in  flocks  upon  the  peaks.  The  seals 
are  perpetually  climbing  up  the  rocks, 
their  sleek  coats  streaming  with  wa- 
ter, or  plunging  into  the  wave  again, 
sporting  in  the  liquid  tide  as  if  keenly 
enjoying  their  mere  existence.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  higher  pinnacles  ot 
the  rocks  are  a  few  solitary  ambitious 
animals,  who,  having  climbed  far 
above  their  companions,  are  soundly 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  But  for  the 
most  part,  seals  tumble  in  and  out  of 
water,  over  and  over  each  other,  or 
crawl  awkwardly  on  the  lower  rocks, 
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continually  keeping  up  their  peculiar 
grunt  or  bark,  the  noise  of  which  is 
occasionally  drowned  by  the  thunder 
Of  the  waves  as  they  break  against  the 
cliff.  With  a  good  field-glass,  one 
can  watch  every  motion  of  the  un- 
couth and  ungainly  beasts,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  endless  amusement  for  those 
who  are  curious  in  the  study  of  their 
habits  to  note  their  peculiar  motions 
and  changes  from  place  to  place.  By 
a  state  law  they  are  protected  from 
slaughter,  and  so  they  increase,  mul- 
tiply, and  possess  their  place  of  abode 
with  as  much  freedom  from  fear  of 
man  as  though  they  were  leagues 
away  from  any  inhabited  country. 

6  4  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  is  Cliff 
House,  which  provides  shelter  and 
entertainment  for  pleasure-seekers. 
From  the  rear  of  the  hotel  on  a  broad 
veranda,  overhanging  the  sea,'  one 
obtains  a  grand  view  of  the  panorama 
and  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  the  locality." — 
Hutchings. 

There  are  many  pleasant  drives  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
but  none  requiring  especial  notice. 


Route  14. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  THE 
YOSEMITE  VALLEY  AND 
THE  BIG  TREE  GROVES. 

JS^S?' TOCKTON  is  the  main 
tjSs^^  starting-point.  The  best 
route  for  tourists  is  to  go 
into  the  Yosemite  by  way 
of  Merced  and  Inspiration  Point, 
and  to  come  out  by  way  of  the  Chi- 
nese Camp  route  and  the  Calaveras 
Grove. 


Arrangements  may  be  made  either  at 
San  Francisco  or  Stockton  for  tickets  from 
either  of  these  points  to  the  Yosemite  and 
back,  including  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
every  kind,  at  a  fixed  price.  A  road  has 
recently  (1875)  been  completed,  called  the 
Coulterville  and  Yosemite  Turnpike,  over 
which  stages  and  private  teams  are  driven 
from  the  railroad  depots  in  the  San  J oaquin 
Valley  to  the  hotels  in  the  Yosemite — a 
distance  of  85  miles,  passing  on  the  way 
the  Bower  Cave,  Pilot  Peak,  the  Merced 
Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  the  Canon  and 
Cataracts  of  the  Merced  River.  By  the 
present  advertised  arrangements  the  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Yosemite  is 
"  Two  days,  with  two  nights  of  rest  on  the 
way,  and  no  trails  or  horseback  riding." 

Of  the  routes,  Nordhof,  a  most  in- 
telligent traveller,  says  : — "In  going 
to  the  Yosemite,  go  in  by  way  of 
Merced,  which,  thougha  little  longer 
ride,  gives  you  Inspiration  Point  as 
your  first  view  of  the  famous  valley  ; 
and  pass  out  the  other  way,  as  that 
leads,  by  way  of  Chinese  Camp  and 
Sonora,  through  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  6  placer  diggings'  to 
the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees." 

The  advice  of  Professor  Whitney, 
written  before  the  completion  of  the 
waggon  road  beyond  Clark's,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  proper  way  for  travel- 
lers is,  undoubtedly,  to  make  the 
6  round  trip,'  going  into  the  Valley  on 
one  side  and  returning  on  -the  other, 
as  the  trail  on  the  Mariposa  side  takes 
one  near  the  Big  Trees,  and,  besides, 
furnishes  by  far  the  best  general  views 
of  the  Valley ;  while,  on  the  Coulter- 
ville trail,  we  have  the  Bower  Cave 
and  many  fine  views  of  the  distant 
Sierra.  It  is  for  the  traveller  to  de- 
cide whether  he  prefers  getting  these 
general  views  of  the  Valley  after  he 
has  already  been  there,  or  on  his  way 
into  it.  If  he  wishes  to  have  the 
whole  grandeur  of  the  Yosemite  re- 
vealed to  him  at  once,  let  him  enter 
the  Valley  on  the  Mariposa  side ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  prefers  to  see 
the  various  points  in  succession,  one 
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after  another,  and  then,  finally,  as  he 
leaves  the  Valley,  to  have  these  glo- 
rious general  views,  as  a  kind  of 
summing  up  of  the  whole,  he  will 
enter  by  the  Coulterville  and  depart 
by  the  Mariposa  side.  Horses  and 
guides  may  be  obtained  at  Coulter- 
ville, Mariposa,  or  Bear  Valley,  to 
make  the  round  trip,  and  parties  often 
go  prepared  to  camp  out  on  the  way 
wherever  they  may  j  find  it  agree- 
able, thus  rendering  themselves  in- 
dependent of  hotels  and  landlords. 
Those  who  do  not  camp  usually  ride 
from  Bear  Valley  or  Mariposa  to 
White  and  Hatch's,  dine  there,  and 
go  on  to  Clark's  the  same  evening  ; 
stop  over  there  one  day,  and  visit  the 
Big  Tree  Grove ;  then  ride  to  the 
Yosemite  the  next  day.  In  leaving 
the  Valley,  they  ride  to  Black's  the 
first  day;  then  to  Coulterville  the 
second,  and  reach  San  Francisco  late 
the  night  of  the  third.  Those  who 
are  not  in  haste  should  stop  over 
night  at  White  and  Hatch's,  and  jog 
on  comfortably  the  next  day  to 
Clark's.  Persons  have  been  found, 
sufficiently  in  haste,  and  having  so 
little  regard  for  their  horses,  as  to 
ride  from  Bear  Valley  to  the  Yosemite 
in  one  day,  eighteen  hours  long." 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco 
vid  Lathrop  and  Mariposa  to  the  Val- 
ley is  220  miles.  We  shall  presume 
that  our  tourist  takes  this  route,  and 
will  accordingly  briefly  describe  it, 
leaving  a  description  of  other  routes 
for  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  whole 
trip  to  the  Valley  may  be  made  from 
San  Francisco  in  two  days.  The 
journey  there  and  back,  allowing  only 
two  days  in  the  Valley,  may  be  accom- 
plished, therefore,  in  six  days,  though 
most  tourists  will  prefer  to  devote 
ten  days  to  this  interesting  trip. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  we  reach 
LATHRor  (81  miles  ;  see  preceding 
route),  where  we  take  the  cars  of 
the  Visalia  Branch  to  Merced  (57 


miles).  Here  stages  or  carriages 
are  taken  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey.  Our  route  passes  through 
the  famous  Mariposa  Estate.  40,000 
acres  of  mineral  land  here  were 
granted  by  the  Government  in  1848 
to  General  Fremont.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  quartz 
mill. 

We  leave  the  Mariposa  Estate  at 
Mormon  Bar,  and  passing  through 
an  uninteresting  region,  crossing 
several  branches  of  the  Chowchilla, 
we  reach  White  and  Hatch's.  Here 
we  begin  to  be  sensible  that  we  are 
entering  the  real  mountain  region  of 
the  Sierra,  tall  pitch  pines  beginning 
to  appear,  and  the  air  being  cooled 
by  the  snows  of  the  heights  above. 
After  leaving  White  and  Hatch's  the 
road  ascends  Chowchilla  Creek,  and 
then  crosses  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  "  divide  "  between  that  creek  and 
the  Merced  River.  Nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  Clark's  Ranch  (12  miles) 
is  among  fine  forests,  the  summit  on 
the  road  being  2,800  ft.  above  White 
and  Hatch's.  On  our  left  is  the  lofty 
granite  knob  of  the  Devil's  Moun- 
tain, from  which  the  tourist,  willing 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  climb, 
will  enjoy  a  fine  view.  The  road 
descends  rapidly  from  the  summit 
crosses  Big  Creek,  and  soon  reaches 
Clarks,  on  the  bank  of  the  South 
Merced. 

At  Clark's  we  are  nearly  at  the 
same  elevation  as  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, which  lies  directly  north  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  12  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  The  South  Fork  is  here  a 
stream  60  to  80  ft.  wide,  and  heading 
about  16  miles  farther  up,  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  Merced  Group. 
Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  country,  and  has  always  received 
travellers  with  that  hearty  hospitality 
and  genuine  kindness  which  makes 
them  feel  at  home.  The  accommoda- 
tions here,  although  not  palatial,  are 
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well  suited  to  minister  to  comfort.  compact  body,  containing,  on  an  area 

Here  travellers  usually  remain  over  a  of  3,700  by  2,300  ft.  in  dimensions, 

day  to  visit  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  4  just  365  trees  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea, 

miles  distant.  of  a  diameter  of  1  foot  and  over,  be- 

W e  adapt  the  following  description  sides  a  great  number  of  small  ones, 

of  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  The  lower  grove,  which  is  smaller 

from  Professor  Whitney's  excellent  in  size  and  more  scattered,  lies  in  a 

description.  south-westerly    direction   from  the 

The  Mariposa  Grove  is  about  4  other,  some  trees  growing  quite  high 


THE  TWINS,  MARIPOSA  GROVE. 


miles  from  Clark?s,  and  16  miles  due 
south  from  the  Lower  Hotel  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  It  is  1,500  ft. 
higher  than  the  former,  and  5,500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  grant  made  by  Congress  is 
2  miles  square,  and  embraces,  in 
reality,  two  distinct,  or  nearly  distinct 
groves  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  collec- 
tions of  Big  Trees,  between  which 
there  is  an  intervening  space  without 
any.  The  Upper  Grove  is  in  a  pretty 


up  in  the  gulches  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two 
groves. 

The  trail  approaches  the  Upper 
Grove  from  the  west  side,  and  passes 
through  and  around  it,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  take  the  visitor  very 
near  to  almost  all  the  largest  trees  ; 
to  accomplish  this,  it  ascends  one 
branch  of  the  creek  and  then  crosses 
over  and  descends  the  other,  showing 
that  the  size  of  the  trees  depends 
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somewhat  on  their  position  in  regard 
to  water.  Still,  there  are  several 
very  large  ones  on  the  side  hill  south 
of  the  creek,  quite  high  above  the 
water. 

Several  of  the  trees  in  this  grove 
have  been  named,  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, half  a  dozen  times;  there  are 
no  names,  however,  which  seem  to 
have  become  current,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Calaveras  Grove.  A  plan  has 
been  drawn  for  the  Commissioners, 
however,  showing  each  tree,  with  its 
exact  position  and  size,  a  number 
being  attached  to  each.  The  circum- 
ference of  every  tree  in  the  grove  was 
also  carefully  measured,  and  the 
height  of  such  as  could  be  conve- 
niently got  at  for  this  purpose. 


Table  of  Measurements  of  Height  and 
Circumference  of  Trees  in  the  Mari- 
posa Grove. 


No. 

Height. 

Circum- 
ference 

at 
Ground. 

Circum- 
ference 
at  6  feet 
above  the 
Ground. 

6 

77.5 

7 

72.5 

11 

62. 

12 

244 

62. 

15 

272 

16 

86.5 

20 

72.5 

55.' 

21 

44. 

27 

250 

48." 

29 

89.8 

31 

186 

35.7 

29.6 

35 

65. 

50.8 

38 

226 

27. 

49 

194 

51 

218 

56.' 

39.' 

52 

249 

40. 

60 

81.6 

59. 

64 

82.4 

50. 

66 

221 

39.8 

69 

219 

35.7 

70 

225 

43.9 

No. 

Height. 

Circum- 
ference 

at 
Ground. 

Circum- 
ference 
at  6  feet 
above  the 
Ground. 

77 

1  Q7 

27.8 

102 

zoo 

158 

223 

• 

164 

97  f> 

Zl  .U 

169 

•  •  " 

79.6 

... 

171 

82.7 

174 

268 

40.8 

194 

1  Q9 

46. 

205 

229 

87.8 

■  .  • 

2()6 

235 

70.4 

216 

63.2 

226 

219 

... 

48. 

236 

256 

... 

46. 

238 

.  .  . 

57. 

239 

1  9K7 

26.6 

245 

270 

81.6 

67.2 

253 

... 

74.3 

60. 

262 

... 

56. 

... 

275 

68. 

286 

76. 

290 

46.' 

301 

51. 

304 

260* 

92.7 

330 

91.6 

348 

227 

51." 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  several  trees  in 
this  grove  larger  than  any  in  the 
Calaveras,  and  that  their  average  size 
is  greater.  The  average  height  of  the 
Mariposa  trees,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Calaveras ;  and  the  highest 
of  the  former,  272  ft.  is  53  ft.  less 
than  the  tallest  one  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  burned  stump  on  the  north 
side  of  the  grove,  nearly  all  gone,  but 
indicating  a  tree  of  a  size  perhaps  a 
little  greater  than  anv  now  existing 
here.  The  beauty  of  the  Mariposa 
Grove  has  been  sadly  marred  by  the 
ravages  of  fire,  which  has  evidently 
swept  through  it  again  and  again, 
almost  ruining  many  of  the  finest 
trees.   Still,  the  general  appearance 
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of  the  grove  is  extremely  grand  and 
imposing.  There  are  about  125  trees 
over  40  ft.  in  circumference. 

From  Clark's,  the  trail  to  the  Yo Se- 
mite crosses  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Merced,  and  ascends  rapidly  on  to 
the  plateau  which  lies  between  the 
Main  Merced  and  the  South  Fork. 
After  about  6  miles'  travel,  pretty 
steadily  up  hill,  we  reach  Alder  Creek, 
1,900  feet  above  Clark's,  and  follow 
this  up  about  a  mile  to  Empire  Camp, 
attaining  here  an  elevation  of  2,018 
ft.  above  Clark's,  or  about  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.  We  are  now 
nearly  on  the  height  of  the  plateau, 
and  follow  along  Alder  Creek  to  its 
source  in  a  large  meadow,  known  as 
Westfall's,  and  3,100  ft.  above  Clark's, 
or  7,100  above  the  sea.  Here  are  two 
houses,  Westfall's  and  Ostrander's. 
This  is  the  half-way  house  between 
Clark's  and  the  Valley.  That  we 
are  high  up  in  the  Sierra  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  predominance  of  the 
Pinus  Contorta,  a  rather  small  tree, 
with  its  leaves  short  and  in  pairs, 
usually  called  "tamarack"  by  the 
settlers.  This  and  the  noble  firs 
(Picea  grandis  and  amabilis)  form 
here  almost  the  whole  of  the  forests. 

From  Ostrander's,  about  half  a 
mile  north-east  of  Westfall's,  a  trail 
has  been  blazed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  to  Sentinel  Dome.  Not  far 
from  Westfall's  is  a  ridge,  easily  ac- 
cessible from  which  one  may  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  Merced  group  of 
mountains.  From  Westfall's  to  the 
edge  of  the  Yosemite  the  trail  passes 
over  a  rolling  country  over  low  ridges 
with  meadows  between.  It  attains  a 
height  of  3,426  ft.  above  Clark's,  and 
7,400  above  the  level  of  the  <sea.  At 
Inspiration  Point  we  get  our  first 
view  of  the  Yosemite.  Of  this  point 
Mr.  Sidney  Andrews,  a  well-known 
journalist,  writes : — 

"  Suddenly  as  I  rode  along,  I 
heard  a  shout.    I  knew  the  valley 


had  revealed  itself  to  those  who  were 
at  the  front  of  the  line.  I  turned  my 
head  away — I  couldn't  look  until  I 
had  tied  my  horse.  Then  I  walked 
down  to  the.  ledge  and  crawled  out 
upon  the  overhanging 'rocks.  I -  be- 
lieve some  men  walk  out  there, — its 
a  dull  clod  of  a  soul  who  can  do  that. 
In  all  my  life,  let  it  lead  me  where  it 
may,  I  think  I  shall  see  nothing  else 
so  grand,  so  .awful,"  so  sublime,  so 
beautiful,  —  beautiful  wijth  a*beauty 
not  of  this  earth, — as  that^  Vision  .of 
the  Valley.  It  was  only* yesterday 
evening, — I  cannot  write  of  it  yet. 
How  long  I  sat  there  on  the  rocks  I 
never  shall  know.  I  .brought  the 
picture  away  with  me ;  I  have  only 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  I  see  it  as  I  saw 
it  in  that  hour  of  hours.  I  think  I 
shall  see  nothing  else  so  sublime  and 
beautiful,  till,  happily,  I  stand  within 
the  gates  of  the  Heavenly  City." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Coffin,  in  his  "  New 
Way  Round  the  World,"  thus  speaks 
ofit:— 

"  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  an  awful  chasm.  One 
mad  leap  of  our  horse  and  we  should 
fall  three-fourths  of  a  mile  !  Hang 
over  the  chasm,  if  your  nerves  are 
steady  enough,  and  look  into  its 
depths.  Those  little  green  points, 
like  plants  just  springing  from  a 
garden  bed,  are  gigantic  forest  trees. 
That  thread  of  silver  winding  through 
the  valley  is  a  river  which  has  poured 
its  flood  down  a  precipice  2,700  ft. 
The  opposite  wall  of  the  chasm  rises 
three  -  fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  a 
perpendicular  rock,  without  seam  or 
scar  to  mar  its  beauty." 

From  this  Point  to  the  hotel  in  the 
valley  is  8^  miles.  A  little  below  on 
Mount  Beatitude,  which  may  be  reach- 
ed by  a  slight  detour,  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  valley  may  be  had 
than  that  from  Inspiration  Point.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  Whitney  for  the 
following  description. 
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Ill 


u  The  Yosemite  Valley  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  north  and 
south,  and  midway  between  the  east 
and  west  bases  of  the  Sierra,  here  a 
little  over  70  miles  wide.  The  Valley 


may  be  likened  to  a  gigantic  trough 
hollowed  in  the  mountains,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  their  regular  trend  ; 
that  is  to  say,  North  60°  East,  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  Sierra 


EL  CAPITAN. 


is  a  nearly  level  area,  about  6  miles 
in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  width,  sunk  almost  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  depth  below  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  adjacent  region.  It 


being,  as  before  stated,  North  31° 
West.  This  trough  is  quite  irregular, 
having  several  re-entering-  angles  and 
square  recesses,  let  back,  as  it  were, 
into  its  sides  ;  still,  a  general  north- 
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east  by  easterly  direction  is  main- 
tained in  the  depression,  until  we 
arrive  near  its  upper  end,  when  it 
turns  sharply,  at  right  angles  almost, 
and  soon  divides  into  three  branches, 
through  either  of  which  we  may, 
going  up  a  series  of  gigantic  steps,  as 
it  were,  ascend  to  the  general  level  of 
the  Sierra.  Down  each  of  these 
branches,  or  canons,  descend  streams, 
forks  of  the  Merced,  coming  down 
the  steps  in  a  series  of  stupendous 
waterfalls.  At  its  lower  end,  the 
valley  contracts  into  a  narrow  gorge, 
or  canon,  with  steeply  inclined  walls, 
and  not  having  the  U  shape  of  the 
Yosemite,  but  the  usual  V  form  of 
California  valleys." 

"  The  principal  features  of  the  Yose- 
mite, and  those  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  known  val- 
leys, are :  First,  the  near  approach  to 
vertically  of  its  walls  ;  second,  their 
great  height,  not  only  absolutely, 
but  as  compared  with  the  width  of 
the  valley  itself ;  and,  finally,  the 
very  small  amount  of  talus  or  debris 
at  the  base  of  these  gigantic  cliffs. 
These  are  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  Yosemite  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are 
many  other  striking  peculiarities 
and  features  both  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  which  pan  hardly  be  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  by  those  of  any 
mountain  valleys  in  the  world.  Either 
the  domes  or  the  waterfalls  of  the 
Yosemite,  or  any  single  one  of  them 
even,  would  be  sufficient  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  to  attract  travellers  from 
far  and  wide  in  all  directions.  Water- 
falls in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yosemite, 
surpassing  in  beauty  many  of  those 
best  known  and  most  visited  in  Eu- 
rope, are  actually  left  entirely  un- 
noticed by  travellers,  because  there  are 
so  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  be 
visited  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
time  for  them  all." 

"  In  describing  the  Yosemite,  we  will 


first  give  the  necessary  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  objects  of  interest 
in  and  about  the  valley,  following  it 
upward,  and  supposing  the  traveller 
to  enter  from  the  Mariposa  side.  In 
doing  this,  we  will  point  out  the  pro- 
minent objects,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  present  themselves,  giving  sta- 
tistics of  their  elevation  and  dimen- 
sions. 

In  descending  the  Mariposa  trail, 
a  climb  of  2,973  ft.  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  the  traveller  has  pre- 
sented to  him  a  succession  of  views, 
all  of  which  range  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  principal  valley,  revealing 
its  dominant  features,  while  at  each 
new  point  of  view  he  is  brought 
nearer  to  these  gigantic  objects.  The 
principal  points  seen  present  them- 
selves as  follows :  on  the  left  is  El 
Capitan,  on  the  right  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  coming  down  on  the  back  side 
of  the  Cathedral  Rocks,  and  in  the 
centre  the  view  of  the  valley,  and  be- 
yond into  the  canon  of  the  Tenaya 
Fork  of  the  Merced ;  the  point  of  the 
Half  Dome  is  just  visible  over  the 
ridge  of  which  Sentinel  Rock  forms  a 
part,  and  beyond  it,  in  the  farthest 
distance,  Cloud's  Rest  is  seen.  A 
general  idea  of  the  valley  can  be  well 
obtained  from  this  point,  and  in  one 
view ;  but,  as  we  ride  up  between  the 
walls,  new  objects  are  constantly  be- 
coming visible,  which  at  the  lower 
end  were  entirely  concealed. 

On  the  cliffs  around  the  valley,  El 
Capitan  and  the  Half  Dome  are  the 
most  striking.  El  Capitan  is  an  im- 
mense block  of  granite,  projecting 
squarely  out  into  the  valley,  and  pre- 
senting an  almost  vertical  sharp  edge, 
3,300  ft.  in  elevation.  The  sides  or 
walls  of  the  mass  are  bare  and  smooth. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  observer 
to  comprehend  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions of  this  rock,  which  in  clear 
weather  can  be  distinctly  seen  from 
the  San  Joaquin  plains,  at  a  distance 
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of  50  or  60  miles.  Nothing,  however, 
so  helps  to  a  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  these  masses  about  the  Yose- 
mite  as  climbing  around  and  among 
them.  Let  the  visitor  begin  to  ascend 
the  pile  of  debris  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  El  Capitan,  and  he  will  soon 
find  his  ideas  enlarged  on  the  point 
in  question.  And  yet  these  debris 
piles  along  the  cliffs,  and  especially 
under  El  Capitan,  are  of  insignificant 
size  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  solid  wall  itself.  They  are  hardly 
noticeable  in  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  valley.  El  Capitan  imposes  on 
us  by  its  stupendous  bulk,  which 
seems  as  if  hewed  from  the  moun- 
tains on  purpose  to  stand  as  the  type 
of  eternal  massiveness.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  is 
presented  so  squarely  cut,  so  lofty, 
and  so  imposing  a  face  of  rock." 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we 
have  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  Yosemite.  It  is  formed  by  the 
creek  of  the  same  name,  which  rises 
a  few  miles  east  of  Empire  Camp, 
runs  through  the  meadows  at  West- 
fall's,  and  is  finally  precipitated  over 
the  cliffs,  on  the  west  side  of  Cathe- 
dral Rock,  into  the  Yosemite,  in  one 
leap  of  630  ft.  perpendicular.  The 
water  strikes  here  on  a  sloping  pile 
of  debris,  down  which  it  rushes  in  a 
series  of  cascades  for  a  perpendicular 
distance  of  nearly  300  ft.  more,  the 
total  height  of  the  edge  of  the  fall 
above  the  meadow  at  its  base  being 
900  ft.  The  effect  of  the  fall  as  every- 
where seen  from  the  valley,  is  as  if 
it  were  900  ft.  in  vertical  height,  its 
base  being  concealed  by  the  trees 
which  surround  it.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall  varies 
greatly  with  the  season.  In  May 
and  June  the  amount  is  generally  at 
the  maximum,  and  it  gradually  de- 
creases as  the  summer  advances.  The 
effect,  however,  is  finest  when  the 


body  of  water  is  not  too  heavy,  since 
then  the  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  waving  under  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  wind,  as  it  strikes  the 
long  column  of  water,  is  more 
marked.  As  seen  from  a  distance  at 
such  times,  it  seems  to  flutter  like  a 
white  veil,  producing  a  beautiful 
effect." 

The  Virgin's  Tears  Creek,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Bridal  Veil,  makes 
also  a  fine  fall,  over  1,000  ft.  high,  is 
a  beautiful  fall  as  long  as  it  lasts ; 
but  the  stream  which  produces  it 
dries  up  early  in  the  season.  In  quan- 
tity of  water,  elevation,  and  general 
effect,  this  fall,  hardly  spoken  of  at 
the  Yosemite  among  so  many  grander 
ones,  is  far  superior  to  the  celebrated 
Staubbach  of  Switzerland. 

"  Proceeding  up  the  valley,  we  find 
on  the  same  side  as  the  Bridal  Veil, 
and  a  little  above  it,  the  prominent 
and  massive  pile  of  granite,  to  which 
the  name  of  Cathedral  Rock  has  been 
given.  This  mass  of  rock  is  not  so 
high  nor  so  massive  as  El  Capitan, 
nor  are  its  sides  quite  as  nearly  verti- 
cal ;  its  summit  is  2,660  ft.  above  the 
valley.  Just  beyond  Cathedral  Rock, 
on  the  same  side,  are  the  pinnacles 
called  '  The  Spires/  These  spires 
are  isolated  columns  of  granite,  at 
least  500  ft.  high,  standing  out  from, 
but  connected  at  the  base  with  the 
walls  of  the  valley.  The  whole  side 
of  the  valley,  along  this  part  of  it,  is 
fantastically  but  exquisitely  carved 
out  into  forms  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, which  anywhere  else,  except 
in  the  Yosemite,  would  be  considered 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest.  From 
one  point  of  view,  these  spires  appear 
symmetrical,  of  equal  height,  squarely 
cut,  and  rising  above  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  behind  exactly  like  two  towers 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  next  prominent  object,  in  going 
up  the  valley,  is  the  triple  group  of 
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rocks  known  as  the  Three  Brothers. 
These  rise  in  steps  one  behind  the 
other,  the  highest  being-  3,830  ft. 
abov.e  the  valley.  From  the  summit 
of  this,  there  .is  a  superb  view  of  the 
valley  and  .  its  surroundings.  The 
peculiar  outline  of  these  rocks,  as 
seen  from  below,  resembling  three 
frogs  sitting  with  their  heads  turned 
in  one  direction,  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  Indian  name  Pompom- 
pasus,  which  means,  we  are  informed, 
'  Leaping  Frog  Rocks.' 

Nearly  opposite  the  Three  Broth- 
ers is  a  point  of  rocks  projecting  into 
the  valley,  the  termination  of  which  is 
a  slender  mass  of  granite,  having  some- 
thing the  shape  of  an  obelisk,  and 
called,  from  its  peculiar  position,  or 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  gigantic 
watch-tower,  the  '  Sentinel  Rock.' 
The  obelisk  form  of  the  Sentinel 
continues  down  for  1,000  feet  or 
more  from  its  summit ;  belo  w  that  it 
is  united  with  the  wall  of  the  valley. 
Its  entire  height  above  the  river  at  its 
base  is  3,043  ft.  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  masses  of  rock  in  the  Yose- 
mite. 

From  near  the  foot  of  Sentinel 
Rock,  looking  directly  across  the 
valley,  we  have  before  us  what  pro- 
bably most  persons  will  admit  to  be, 
if  not  the  most  stupendous,  at  least 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Yosemite ;  namely,  the  '  Yosemite 
Fall  '  par  excellence,  that  one  of  all  the 
falls  about  the  valley  which  is  best 
entitled  to  bear  that  name.  The  finest 
view  of  this  fall  is  in  a  group  of  oaks 
near  the  Lower  Hotel,  from  which 
the  fall  is  seen  directly  in  front. 
From  this  point  the  various  parts 
seem  most  thoroughly  to  be  blended 
into  one  whole  of  surprising  attrac- 
tiveness. Even  the  finest  photograph 
is,  however,  utterly  inadequate  to 
convey  to  the  mind  any  satisfactory 
impression  or  realization  of  how  many 
of  the  elements   of  grandeur  and 


beauty  are  combined  in  this  waterfall 
and  its  surroundings  and  accessories. 
The  first  and  most  impressive  of  these 
elements  is,  as  in  all  other  objects 
about  the  Yosemite,  vertical  height. 
In  this  it  surpasses,  it  is  believed, 
any  waterfall  in  the  world  with  any- 
thing like  an  equal  body  of  water.' 

"  The  Yosemite  Fall  is  formed  by  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  which  heads 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mount  Hoff- 
mann Group,  about  10  miles  north-east 
of  the  valley.  Being  fed  by  melting 
snows  exclusively,  and  running 
through  its  whole  course  over  al- 
most bare  granite  rock,  its  volume 
varies  greatly  at  different  times  and 
seasons,  according  to  the  amount  of 
snow  remaining  unmelted,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  clearness 
or  cloudiness  of  the  weather.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  snow  first  begins  to 
melt  with  rapidity,  the  volume  of 
water  is  very  great ;  as  ordinarily 
seen  by  visitors  in  the  most  favour- 
able portion  of  the  season, — say  from 
May  to  July, — the  quantity  is  still 
sufficient  to  produce  a  fine  effect ;  still 
later,  it  shrinks  down  to  a  very  much 
smaller  volume.  The  vertical  height 
of  the  lip  of  the  fall  above  the  valley 
is,  in  round  numbers,  2,600  ft." 

"  The  fall  is  not  in  one  perpendicular 
sheet.  There  is  first  a  vertical  descent 
of  1,500  ft.,  when  the  water  strikes 
on  what  seems  to  be  a  projecting 
ledge,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  a  shelf 
or  recess,  almost  a  third  of  a  mile  back 
from  the  front  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cliff.  From  here  the  water  finds 
its  way,  in  a  series  of  cascades,  down 
a  descent  equal  to  626  ft.  perpendic- 
ular, and  then  gives  one  final  plunge 
of  about  400  ft.  on  to  a  low  talus  of 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
The  whole  arrangement  and  succes- 
sion of  the  different  parts  of  the  fall 
can  be  easily  understood  by  ascending 
to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Fall,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  and  not  a  dim- 
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cult  climb,  or  from  Sentinel  Dome, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  spectator  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  above  its  edge.  As  the 
various  portions  of  the  fall  are  nearly 
in  one  vertical  plane,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  nearly  as  grand,  and  perhaps 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Yosemite  Fall  is  the  "vibration  of 
the  upper  portion  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  under  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  wind,  which  acts  with  immense 
force  on  so  long  a  column.  The  de- 
scending mass  of  water  is  too  great  to 


SENTINEL  R 

even  more  picturesque,  than  it  would 
be  if  the  descent  were  made  in  one 
leap  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the 
level  of  the  valley.  Nor  is  the 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  fall  per- 
ceptibly diminished,  by  even  a  very 
considerable  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  from  its  highest  stage. 


k.    3,275  ft. 

allow  of  its  being  entirely  broken  up 
into  spray  ;  but  it  widens  out  very 
much  towards  the  bottom, — probably 
to  as  much  as  300  ft.  at  high  water, 
the  space  through  which  it  moves  be- 
ing fully  three  times  as  wide.  This 
vibratory  motion  of  the  Yosemite  and 
Bridal  Veil  Falls  is  something  peculiar, 
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and  not  observed  in  any  others,  so  far 
as  we  know;  the  effect  of  it  is  indescri- 
bably grand,  especially  under  the  ma- 
gical illumination  of  the  full  moon." 

"  The  cliff  a  little  east  of  the  Yose- 
mite  Fall  rises  in  a  bold  peak  to  the 
height  of  3,030  ft.  above  the  valley  ; 
it  can  be  reached  up  Indian  Canon,  a 
little  farther  east,  and  from  this  point 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole 
region  can  be  obtained.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  the  fall  and  the 
return  to  the  valley  can  be  made  in 
One  day,  but  only  by  good  mountain 
climbers. 

Following  up  the  valley  for  about 
two  miles  above  the  Yosemite  Falls, 
we  find  that  the  main  portion  of  it 
comes  to  an  end,  and  that  it  branches 
out  in  three  distinct  but  much  nar- 
rower canons,  each  of  which,  however, 
has  some  new  wonders  to  disclose. 
The  Merced  River  keeps  the  middle 
one  of  these,  and  its  course  is  here 
about  the  same  that  it  was  below,  or 
nearly  west;  it  holds  this  direction 
nearly  up  to  the  base  of  the  Mount 
Lyell  Group,  where  it  heads,  between 
the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  and  the 
parallel  subordinate  or  side  range 
called  by  us  the  Merced  or  Obelisk 
Group.  In  the  left  hand,  or  north- 
westerly canon,  the  Tenaya  Fork  of 
the  Merced  comes  down,  and  in  the 
right  hand,  or  south-westerly  one,  the 
South  Fork,  or  the  Illilouette. 

At  the  angle  where  the  Yosemite 
branches  we  have,  on  the  north  side, 
the  rounded  columnar  mass  of  rock 
called  the  Washington  Column,  and 
immediately  to  the  left  of  it  the  im- 
mense arched  cavity  called  the  Royal 
Arches,  and  over  these  is  seen  the 
dome-shaped  mass  called  the  North 
Dome.  This  is  one  of  those  rounded 
masses  of  granite  which  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  3,568  ft.  above 
the  valley.  Such  dome-shaped  masses 
are  somewhat  characteristic  of  all 


granitic  regions,  but  are  nowhere 
developed  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  in 
the  Sierra.  An  examination  with  a 
good  glass,  or  a  glance  at  one  of 
Watkins's  noble  photographs,  will 
show  that  the  North  Dome  is  made 
up  of  huge  concentric  plates  of  rock, 
overlapping  each  other,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  absolutely  prevent  an  ascent  on 
the  side  presented  to  the  valley  ;  to 
the  north,  however,  the  Dome  runs 
out  in  a  long  ridge,  as  represented  on 
the  map,  and  from  that  side  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  summit. 

The  concentric  structure  of  the 
North  Dome  is  well  seen  in  the 
Royal  Arches,  which  are,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  its  base.  This 
peculiarity  of  structure  pervades  the 
whole  mass  of  rock,  and  it  is  evident 
that  these  arches  have  been  formed 
by  the  slipping  down  of  immense 
plates  of  granite,  the  size  of  the  cavity 
thus  left  being  enormous,  but  not 
easily  measured.  The  arches  and 
the  column,  at  the  angle  of  the  main 
valley  and  the  Tenaya  Canon,  seem 
as  if  intended  to  form  a  base  of  ade- 
quate magnitude  and  grandeur  for  the 
support  of  the  Dome  which  rests  upon 
them. 

The  Half  Dome,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tenaya  Canon,  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mass  of 
those  considered  as  part  of  the  Yose- 
mite. It  is  not  so  high  as  Cloud's 
Rest,  but  the  latter  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  Sierra  than  to  the 
Yosemite.  The  Half  Dome  is  in 
sight,  in  the  distance,  as  we  descend 
the  Mariposa  trail,  but  is  not  visible 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  itself ; 
it  is  seen  first  when  we  come  to  the 
meadow  opposite  Huchings's.  It  is 
a  crest  of  granite,  rising  to  the  height 
of  4,737  ft.  above  the  valley,  per- 
fectly inaccessible,  being  probably  the 
only  one  of  all  the  prominent  points 
about  the  Yosemite  which  never  has 
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been,  and  never  will  be,  trodden  by 
human  foot.  The  summit  of  the  Half 
Dome  runs  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
west direction,  parallel  with  the 
canon  ;  it  rises  on  the  south-west  side 
with  a  grand,  regular  dome-like  form, 
but  falls  off  rapidly  in  a  series  of  steps 
as  it  descends  to  the  north-east.  At 
right  angles  with  this,  or  crosswise 
of  the  mass,  the  section  is  very 
peculiar.  On  the  side  fronting  Te- 
naya  Canon,  it  is  absolutely  vertical 
for  2,00'J  ft.  or  more  from  the  summit, 
and  then  falls  off  with  a  very  steep 
slope,  of  probably  60  or  70  degrees, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  This 
slope,  however,  is  not,  as  one  would 
suppose,  a  talus  of  fragments  fallen 
from  above;  it  is  a  mass  of  granite 
rock,  part  and  parcel  of  the  solid 
structure  of  the  dome  ;  the  real  debris 
pile  at  the  bottom  is  absolutely  insig- 
nificant in  dimensions  compared  with 
the  dome  itself.  On  the  opposite 
face,  the  Half  Dome  is  not  absolutely 
vertical ;  it  has  a  rounded  form  at 
the  top,  and  grows  more  and  more 
steep  at  the  bottom.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  mass  is  that  of  an 
originally  dome  -  shaped  elevation 
with  an  exceedingly  steep  curve,  of 
which  the  western  half  has  been  split 
off  and  become  engulfed.  This  geo- 
logical theory  of  its  formation  appears 
to  have  forced  itself  upon  those  who 
gave  it  the  name  "  Half  Dome, " 
which  is  one  that  seems  to  suggest 
itself,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  truly 
marvellous  crest  of  rock.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  from 
all  the  heights  about  it,  the  Half 
Dome  presents  itself  as  an  object  of 
the  most  imposing  grandeur.  It  has 
not  the  massiveness  of  El  Capitan, 
but  is  more  astonishing,  and  probably 
there  are  few  visitors  to  the  valley 
who  would  not  concede  to  it  the  first 
place  among  all  the  wonders  of  the 
region.  Even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server must  recognize  in  it  a  new 


revelation  of  mountain  grandeur. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  it  could 
never  comprehend  its  extraordinary 
form  and  proportions,  not  even  with 
the  aid  of  photographs.  It  is  en- 
tirely unique  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  world . 
The  only  possible  rival  would  be  the 
Matterhorn.  Each  is  unique  in  its 
way  ;  but  the  forms  of  the  two  are 
so  different  that  they  will  hardly  bear 
comparison." 

"  Farther  up  the  canon  of  the  Tena- 
ya  is  a  beautiful  little  lake  called 6  Mir- 
ror Lake,'  an  expansion  of  the  Te- 
naya  Fork.  It  is  frequently  visited, 
and  best  early  in  the  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  reflection  from 
its  unruffled  surface  of  a  noble  over- 
hanging mass  of  rock,  to  which  the 
name  of  Mount  Watkins  has  been 
given,  as  a  compliment  to  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  done  so  much  to  at- 
tract attention  to  this  region. 

Still  farther  up  the  Tenaya  Fork, 
on  the  right-hand  side,  is  '  Cloud's 
Rest,'  the  somewhat  fanciful  desig- 
nation of  a  long,  bare,  steep,  and  ex- 
tremely elevated  granite  ridge,  which 
connects  the  valley  with  the  High 
Sierra.  This  point  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  not  been  measured ;  it  is 
perhaps  1,000  feet  higher  than  the 
Half  Dome,  or  nearly  10,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level. 

Following  up  the  Tenaya  Fork  Ca- 
non, we  find  the  creek  coming  down 
in  a  series  of  cascades  and  waterfalls 
through  an  almost  impassable  gorge  ; 
but  through  which  access  may  be 
had,  by  good  climbers,  to  the  trail 
from  Big  Oak  Flat  to  Mono  Lake.  It 
is,  however,  not  passable  for  animals. 

We  return  now  to  the  canon  of  the 
main  Merced  River.  Leaving  the 
Yosemite  Valley  proper,  at  the  angle 
spoken  of  before,  where  the  three 
canons  unite,  we  follow  up  the 
Merced,  soon  crossing  the  Illilouette. 
Rising  rapidly  on  a  trail  which  runs 
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along'  near  the  river,  over  the  talus  of 
great  angular  masses  fallen  from 
above,  we  ride  a  little  less  than  a  mile, 
and  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  first  of 
the  two  great  falls  made  by  the 
Merced  in  coming-  down  from  the 
level  of  the  plateau  above  into  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  In  doing  this,  the 
river  descends,  in  2  miles,  over 
2,000  ft.,  making,  besides  innu- 
merable cascades,  two  grand  falls, 
which  are  among*  the  greater  attrac- 
tions of  the  Yosemite,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  height  and  the  large 
body  of  water  in  the  river  during 
most  of  the  season,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  stupendous  scenery  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  placed. 

The  first  fall  reached  in  ascending 
the  canon  is  the  Vernal,  a  perpen- 
dicular sheet  of  water  with  a  descent 
varying  greatly  with  the  season. 
Measurements  give  from  315  to  475 
ft.  for  the  vertical  height  of  the  fall, 
between  the  months  of  June  and  Oc- 
tober. The  reason  of  these  dis- 
crepancies seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  rock  near  the  bottom  is 
steeply  inclined,  so  that  a  precise 
definition  of  the  place  where  the  per- 
pendicular part  ceases  is  very  difficult 
amid  the  blinding  spray  and  foam. 
As  the  body  of  water  increases,  the 
force  of  the  fall  is  greater,  and  of 
course  it  is  thrown  farthest  forward 
when  the  mass  of  water  is  greatest. 
Probably  it  is  near  the  truth  to  call 
the  height  of  the  fall,  at  the  average 
stage  of  water  in  June  or  July,  400 
ft.  The  rock  behind  this  fall  is  a 
perfectly  square-cut  mass  of  granite 
extending  across  the  canon,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see,  at  low  water,  how 
little  the  eroding  effect  of  the  river 
has  had  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  canon  and  fall.  It  would  seem 
as  if  causes  now  in  action  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  this  step  in  the  descent  of  the 
Merced  to  any  valley  below." 


"  The  path  up  the  side  of  the  canon 
near  the  Vernal  Fall  winds  around 
and  along  a  steeply  sloping  mountain- 
side, always  wet  with  the  spray,  and 
consequently  rather  slippery  in  pla  ces. 
Ladies,  however,  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  passing,  with  the  aid  of 
friendly  arms,  and  protected  by  stout 
boots  and  india-rubber  clothing 
brought  from  the  hotel.  The  per- 
pendicular part  of  the  ascent  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  aid  of  ladders.  At 
the  summit  of  the  fall  the  view  down 
the  canon,  as  well  as  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  extremely  fine.  A  re- 
markable parapet  of  granite  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  Vernal  Fall  for 
some  distance,  just  breast-high,  and 
looking  as  if  made  on  purpose  to  af- 
ford the  visitor  a  secure  position  from 
which  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

From  the  Vernal  Fall  up  stream, 
for  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the 
river  may  be  followed,  and  it  presents 
a  succession  of  cascades  and  rapids  of 
great  beauty.  As  we  approach  the 
Nevada  Fall,  the  last  great  one  of  the 
Merced,  we  have  at  every  step  some- 
thing new  and  impressive.  On  the 
left  hand,  or  north  side  of  the  river, 
is  a  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  isolated 
and  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides, 
rising  perhaps  2,000  ft.  above  its  base, 
and  little  inferior  to  the  Half  Dome 
in  grandeur.  This  has  borne,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  a  great  variety  of  names  ; 
but  is  best  known,  at  present,  as 
the  i  Cap  of  Liberty.'  It  has  been 
climbed,  and  has  on  its  summit,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hutchings's  state- 
ment, a  juniper-tree  of  enormous  dia- 
meter. 

The  Nevada  Fall  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, one  of  the  grandest  waterfalls 
in  the  world,  whether  we  consider  its 
vertical  height,  the  purity  and  vo- 
lume of  the  river  which  forms  it,  or 
the  stupendous  scenery  by  which  it  is 
environed.  The  fall  is  not  quite  per- 
pendicular, as  there  is  near  the  sura- 
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mit  a  ledge  of  rock  which  receives  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  throws  it  off 
with  a  peculiar  twist,  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  general  picturesque 
effect.  A  determination  of  the  height 
of  the  fall  was  not  easy,  on  account  of 
the  blinding  spray  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  spot 
where  the  water  strikes.  Indeed, 
this  seems  to  vary  in  the  Nevada  as 
well,  although  not  so  much,  as  in  the 
Vernal  Fall.  Our  measurements 
made  the  Nevada  from  591  to  639 
ft.,  at  different  times  and  seasons. 
To  call  the  Vernal  400,  and  the  Ne- 
vada 600  ft.,  in  round  numbers,  will 
be  near  enough  to  the  truth.  The 
descent  of  the  river  in  the  rapids  be- 
tween the  two  falls  is  nearly  300  ft. 

In  the  canon  of  the  South  Fork,  or 
Illilouette,  there  is  a  fine  fall  estimated 
at  600  ft.  high.  It  is  seen  from  a 
point  on  the  trail  from  the  hotel  to 
Mirror  Lake,  although  but  rarely  vi- 
sited by  travellers,  the  canon  being 
rough  and  difficult  to  climb.  A  trail 
should  be  made  up  this  gorge,  to  give 
access  to  the  fall,  and  to  the  superb 
views  to  be  had  of  the  back  of  the 
Half  Dome,  the  Vernal  Fall,  and 
other  interesting  points. 

Having  thus  run  rapidly  through 
the  list  of  objects  in  the  valley  best 
known  and  most  likely  to  be  visited, 
we  will  give  a  more  systematic  and 
general  account  of  the  Yosemite, — 
its  botany,  topography,  and  geology  ; 
this  will  enable  us  to  bring  forward 
some  interesting  considerations  which 
could  not  so  well  be  introduced  in  a 
detailed  enumeration,  in  a  geographi- 
cal order,  of  the  points  of  interest. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  proper — that 
is  to  say,  what  would  be  considered 
by  the  visitor  as  naturally  included 
under  that  designation— may  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  three  parts : 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  or  the  actual 
valley ;  the  talus  or  dibris  slope  ;  and 
the  walls,  or  the  vertical  or  nearly 


vertical  solid  rock.  Each  of  these 
parts  will  be  noticed  in  order.  First, 
the  bottom,  or  valley  proper.  This 
is  a  nearly  level  area,  having  a  gentle 
slope,  with  the  river,  to  the  south- 
west, of  only  35  ft.  between  the  junc- 
tions of  the  Tenaya  Fork  and  the 
Bridal  Veil  Creek  with  the  main 
river,  4£  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The 
width  of  the  space  between  the  deb)  is 
slopes  is  very  variable.  In  the  upper 
half  of  the  valley  it  averages  some- 
what less  than  half  a  mile.  A  little 
below  the  Three  Brothers  it  closes  to 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  be- 
tween El  Capitan  and  Cathedral  Rock 
the  river  6  canons,'  to  use  a  Cali- 
fornian  phrase,  meaning  that  the 
valley  is  narrowed  down,  so  that 
there  is  only  just  room  for  the  river  to 
pass.  Below  this,  it  opens  out  again, 
and  forms  two  charming  little  patches 
of  meadow,  of  about  20  acres  each  in 
extent.  There  are,  altogether,  1,141 
acres  of  land  in  the  valley  proper,  of 
which  745  are  meadow,  and  the  re- 
mainder a  sandy  soil,  a  little  more 
elevated,  partly  covered  with  a  sparse 
growth  of  forest  trees  and  partly  with 
pertinacious  ferns.  The  elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  above  the 
sea-level  is,  in  round  numbers,  4,000 
ft. ;  the  mean  of  our  observations,  in 
June,  was  4,046  ft. ;  those  taken  by 
Miss  Sproat,  in  October,  gave,  as 
calculated  by  Colonel  R.  S.  William- 
son, 3,935  ft.  The  mean  of  these  re- 
sults is  3,990  ft.,  and  that  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Through  the 
valley  flows  the  Merced  River,  about 
70  ft.  in  width,  making  many  sharp 
and  curiously  angular  bends,  touch- 
ing the  talus  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other." 

Of  the  formation  or  origin  of  the 
Yosemite,  Prof.  Whitney  says  : — 

"  We  conceive  that,  during  the 
process  of  upheaval  of  the  Sierra,  or 
possibly  at  some  time  after  that  had 
taken  place,  there  was  at  the  Yose- 
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mite  a  subsidence  of  a  limited  area, 
marked  by  lines  of  6  fault '  or  fissures 
crossing  each  other  somewhat  nearly 
at  right  angles.  In  other  and  more 
simple  language,  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  sank  down  to  an  unknown 
depth,  owing  to  its  support  being 
withdrawn  from  underneath,  during 
some  of  those  convulsive  movements 
which  must  have  attended  the  up- 
heaval of  so  extensive  and  elevated  a 
chain,  no  matter  how  slow  we  may 
imagine  the  process  to  have  been. 
Subsidence,  over  extensive  areas,  of 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  not  at 
all  a  new  idea  in  geology,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  application 
of  it  which  need  excite  surprise.  It 
is  the  great  amount  of  vertical  dis- 
placement for  the  small  area  impli- 
cated which  makes  this  a  peculiar 
case ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give 
any  good  reason  why  such  an  excep- 
tional result  should  not  be  brought 
about,  amid  the  complicated  play  of 
forces  which  the  elevation  of  a  great 
mountain  chain  must  set  in  motion. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  subsid- 
ence theory  for  the  formation  of  the 
Yosemite,  we  are  able  to  get  over  one 
difficulty  which  appears  insurmount- 
able with  any  other.  This  is,  the 
very  small  amount  of  debris  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs ;  and  even,  at  a  few 
points,  its  entire  absence,  as  pre- 
viously noticed  in  our  description  of 
the  valley.  We  see  that  fragments 
of  rock  are  loosened  by  rain,  frost, 
gravity,  and  other  natural  causes, 
along  the  walls ;  and  probably  not  a 
winter  elapses  that  some  great  mass 
of  detritus  does  not  come  thundering 
down  from  above,  adding,  as  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  actual  inspection  of 
those  slides  which  have  occurred 
within  the  past  few  years,  no  incon- 
siderable amount  to  the  talus.  Seve- 
ral of  these  great  rock-avalanches 
have  taken  place  since  the  valley  was 
inhabited.    One  which  fell  near  Ca- 


thedral Rock  is  said  to  have  shaken 
the  valley  like  an  earthquake.  This 
abrasion  of  the  edges  of  the  valley 
has  unquestionably  been  going  on 
during  a  vast  period  of  time ; — what 
has  become  of  the  detrital  material  ? 
Some  masses  of  granite  now  lying  in 
the  valley — one  in  particular  near  the 
base  of  the  Yosemite  Fall — are  as  large 
as  houses.  Such  masses  as  these 
could  never  have  been  removed  from 
the  valley  by  currents  of  water;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  aqueous  erosion, 
for  the  canon  of  the  Merced  below 
the  Yosemite  is  nearly  free  from  de- 
tritus all  the  way  down  to  the  plain. 
The  falling  masses  have  not  been 
carried  out  by  a  glacier,  for  there  are 
below  the  valley  no  remains  of  the 
moraines  which  such  an  operation 
could  not  fail  to  have  formed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no 
way  of  disposing  of  the  vast  mass  of 
detritus,  which  must  have  fallen  from 
the  walls  of  the  Yosemite  since  the 
formation  of  the  valley,  except  by 
assuming  that  it  has  gone  clown  to 
fill  the  abyss,  which  was  opened  by 
the  subsidence  which  our  theory  sup- 
poses to  have  taken  place.  What  the 
depth  of  the  chasm  may  have  been 
we  have  no  data  for  computing ;  but 
that  it  must  have  been  very  great  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
able  to  receive  the  accumulations  of 
so  long  a  period  of  time.  The  cavity 
was  undoubtedly  occupied  by  water, 
forming  a  lake  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  grandeur,  until  quite  a  recent 
epoch.  The  gradual  desiccation  of 
the  whole  country,  the  disappearance 
of  the  glaciers,  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  abyss  to  nearly  a  level  with  tlie 
present  outlet,  where  the  valley  pa  sses 
into  a  canon  of  the  usual  form,  have 
converted  the  lake  into  a  valley  with 
a  river  meandering  through  it.  The 
process  of  filling  up  still  continues, 
and  the  talus  will  accumulate  percep- 
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tibly  fast,  although  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  general  appearance 
of  the  valley  will  be  much  altered 
by  this  cause,  so  stupendous  is  the 


vertical  height  of  its  walls,  and  so 
slow  their  crumbling  away,  at  least, 
as  compared  with  the  historic  dura- 
tion of  time." 


Table  of  Altitudes  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
waterfalls. 

Indian  Name.  Signification.  American  Name.  aiwe\ldley. 

Po-ho-no        .       .       .  Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind    .       .  Bridal  Veil     .  .      910  feet. 

Lung-oo-too-koo-ya       .  Long  and  Slender  Fall     .       .  The  Ribbon  Fall  .    3,300  „ 
Yosemite       .       .       .  Large  Grizzly  Bear  ...                     .  2,634 

(First  Fall,  1,600  feet ;  Second  Fall,  434  feet ;  Third  Fall,  600  feet.) 

Pi-wy-ack      .       .       .  Cataract  of  Diamonds      .       .  Vernal    .       .  .  350 

Yo-wi-ye        .       .       .  Meandering     ....  Nevada  .       .  .      700  „ 

Tu-lool-we-ack       .       .  ....         South  Canon  .  .  600 

MOUNTAINS. 

Tis-sa-ack      .       .       .  Goddess  of  the  Valley      .       .  South  Dome  .  .  6,000  „ 

.       .   Cloud's  Rest  .  .  6,450  „ 

To-coy  ae        .       .       .  Shade  to  Indian  Baby-Basket  .  North  Dome  .  .  3,725  „ 

Mah-ta  ....  Martyr  Mountain    .       .       .  Cap  of  Liberty  .  4,600  „ 

See-wah-lam  ...   Mt.  Starr  King  .  5,600  „ 

Er-na-ting  Law-oo-too  .  Bear-skin  Mountain  .       .       .  Glacier  Rock  .  .  3,700  „ 

Tu-toch-ah  nu-lah  .       .  Great  Chief  of  the  Valley.       .  El  Capitan     .  .  3,300  „ 

Wah-wah-le-na      .   Three  Graces  .  .  3,750  „ 

Pom-pom-pa-sus     .       .  Mountains  playing  Leap-frog  .  Three  Brothers  .  4,200  „ 

Poo-see-nah  Chuck-ka   .  Large  Acorn  Cache  .       .       .  Cathedral  Rock  .  2,400  „ 

.       .   Sentinel  Dome  .  4,000  „ 

Loya      ....   Sentinel  Rock  .  3,270  „ 

The  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mari-  geologist,  botanist  and  mountain  ex- 

posa  Grove  were  ceded  by  Congress  plorer.     It  is  situated  in  the  Tuo- 

to  the  State  of  California  in  1864,  lumne  River  Canon,  17  miles  north  of 

"  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  the  Yosemite.    The  main  Tuolumne 

premises  shall  be  held  for  public  use,  River,  which  is  a  much  wider  stream 

resort,  and  recreation."  than  the  Merced,  runs  through  the 

m  great  Tuolumne  canon.    This  canon 

The  Great  Tuolumne  Canon.  an(j  jts  connections  have  an  unbroken 

The  following  brief  notice  of  a  newly-  length  of  40  miles.  For  20  miles  of  this 

discovered  valley  or  canon,  more  won-  distance  the  canon  is  shut  m  by  ver- 

derful  than  the  famed  Yosemite,  has  tical  walls  of  granite,  some  of  which 

recently  appeared  in  several  news-  are  from  200  to  500  ft.  higher  than 

Eapers.    1  he  newly  discovered  canon  the  very  highest  in  the  Yosemite  val- 

as  been  explored  and  fully  described ;  ley.    The  Tuolumne  canon  or  Yose- 

but  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  the  mite,  at  its  widest  part,  is  only  a 

present  lack  of  reliable  details,  render  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  while  the 

it  necessary  to  omit  a  farther  descrip-  Merced  Yosemite  Valley  is  from  half 

tion  : —  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 

"  A  new  and  greater  Yosemite  than  The  falls  in  the  latter  surpass  those  of 

that  heretofore  known  to  the  world  the  Tuolumne  canon  in  unbroken  vol- 

has  been  discovered.    It  was  pene-  umes  of  falling  water ;  but  in  endless 

trated  late  last  fall  by  Galen  Clark,  state  variety  of  cascades  and  water-shoots, 

guardian  of  the  great  valley,  and  John  the  Tuolumne  canon  is  much  the 

Muir,  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  grandest.    There  is  one  water-leap 


in 
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1,000  ft.  high  in  the  latter.    One  of  long  by  700  ft.  broad,  extending  in  a 

its  water-falls  spreads  out  like  a  great  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  in 

fan  of  silvery -threaded  water ;  but,  a  depression  between  two  slopes, 

after  a  descent  in  this  shape  of  about  through   which    meanders   a  small 

200  ft.,  it  is  whirled  over,  closed  up,  brook  which  dries  up  in  the  summer, 

changed  in  colour,  and  shot  down  a  There  are  between  90  and  100  trees  of 

narrow  groove  worn  in  the  rocks  like  large  size  in  the  grove,  and  a  con- 

an  arrow  of  stream.   There  is  a  greater  siderable  number    of   small  ones, 

display  and  variety  of  water-hues,  chiefly   on   the  outskirts.  Several 

tints,  motions  and  expressions  in  the  have  fallen  since  the  grove  was  dis- 

Tuolumne  canon  than  in  Yosemite."  covered  ;  one  has  been  cut  down  ; 

— Correspondence   New  York  Tri-  and  one  has  had  the  bark  stripped 

bune.  from  it  up  to  the  height  of  116  ft. 

If  the  tourist  decides  to  return  to  above  the  ground.    The  bark  thus 

Stockton  by  way  of  the  Calaveras  Big  removed  was  exhibited  in  different 

Tree  Grove    (whole    distance  168  places,  and  finally  found  a  resting 

miles),  his  route  will  be  by  Top  of  place  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace, 

the  Hill  to  Tamarack  Flat  (11  miles).  where  it  was  unfortunately  burned, 

Here  carriage  is  taken  to  Big  Oak  in  the  fire  which  consumed  a  part  of 

Flat,  thence  to  Chinese  Camp,  Sonora,  that  building  a  few  years  ago.  The 

Murphy's,  and  the  Calaveras  Grove.  two  trees  thus  destroyed  were  perhaps 

Persons  who   have  time  to   spare  the  finest  in  the  grove  ;  the  tallest 

would  do  well  to  stop  for  a  day  or  now  standing  is  the  one  called  the 

two  at  the  old  town  of  Sonora,  where  "  Keystone  State  ;"  the  largest  and 

there  is  a  good  hotel.    The  neigh-  finest  is  known   as  the   "  Empire 

bouring  country  for  miles  has  been  State."     The  height  of  this  grove 

dug  over  by  Placer  miners,  and  is  above  the  sea-level  is  4,759  ft. 
very  interesting.   The  u  Confidence,"         6i  The  annexed  table  shows  the  ele- 

a  successful  quartz  mine,  is   near  vation  of  all  the  trees  which  could  be 

Sonora.    The  distance  from  Sonora  conveniently   measured,   and  their 

to  the  Grove  is  29  miles.  circumference  at  6  feet   above  the 

The  Calaveras  Grove  is  situated  in  ground  : — 

the  county  of  that  name,  about  16  table  of  Measurements  of  Height  and 
miles   from   Murphy's  Camp,    and  Circumference  of  Trees  in  the 

near  the  Stanislaus  River.    It  is  on,  Calaveras  Grove. 

or  near,  the  road  crossing  the  Sierra  by  Circumference 


oui1-'  Wi  *^aa  ui,j™"^  xx xV~^.      jjr.ji.ane  . 
This  Grove  occupies  a  belt  3,200  ft.     Arbor  vitae  Queen 


6  ft.  above  Hgt. 


ground. 


Ft.  Ft. 
.  45  .  325 
.    40       .  319 


61 

47 
41 

52 
48 
47 
46 
51 
49 
50 
30 


315 
307 
284 
283 
282 
280 
275 
274 
272 
271 
269 
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Circumference 


Name  of  Tree. 

6  ft.  above 

Hgt. 

ground. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Abi*aham  Lincoln 

.  44 

268 

Maid  of  Honour 

.  27 

266 

Old  Vermont  , 

.  40 

265 

Uncle  Sam 

.  43 

265 

Mother  and  Son  (Mother)  51 

261 

Three  Graces  (highest) 

.  30 

262 

Win,  Cullen  Bryant. 

.  48 

262 

U.  S.  Grant 

.  34 

261 

General  Scott  . 

.  43 

258 

George  Washington  . 

.  51 

256 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

.  34 

252 

California  . 

.  33 

250 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  . 

.  50 

250 

Beauty  of  the  Forest 

.  39 

249 

J.  B.  M'Pherson 

.  31 

246 

Florence  Nightingale 

.  37 

246 

James  Wadsworth  . 

.  27 

239 

Elihu  Burritt  . 

.  31 

231 

The  exact  measurement  of  the  dia- 
meter and  the  ascertaining  of  the  age 
of  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  this 
grove  was  made  possible  by  cutting  it 
down.  This  was  done  soon  after  the 
grove  was  discovered,  and  is  said  to 
have  occupied  five  men  during  twenty 
two  days.  The  felling  was  done  by 
boring  through  the  tree  with  pump- 
augers  ;  it  was  no  small  affair  to  per- 
suade the  trunk  to  fall,  even  after  it 
had  been  completely  severed  from  its 
connection  with  the  base.  It  was 
done,  however,  by  driving  in  wedges 
on  one  side,  until  the  ponderous  mass 
was  inclined  sufficiently,  which  was 
not  effected  until  after  three  days  of 
labour. 

The  stump  of  this  tree  was  squared 
off  smoothly  at  6  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  bark  being  removed, 
a  pavilion  was  built  over  it,  forming 
a  capacious  room,  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  stump  inside  of  the  bark 
being :  Across  its  longest  diameter, 
south  of  centre,  13  ft.  9^  in. — north 
of  centre,  10  ft.  4  in. — Total  longest 
diameter,  24  ft.  1J  in. 

The  snorter  diameter,  or  that  east 
and  west,  was  23  ft.,  divided  exactly 
even  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The 


thickness  of  the  bark,  averaging  18  in. 
probably,  would  add  3  feet  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tree,  making  27  ft.  in 
all.  After  this  tree  had  been  cut 
down,  it  was  again  cut  through  about 
30  ft.  from  the  first  cut. 

There  was  a  small  cavity  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree  which  prevented  an 
accurate  fixing  of  its  age  ;  but  making 
due  allowance  for  that,  and  for  the 
time  required  to  grow  to  the  height 
at  which  the  count  was  made,  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  that  this  particular  tree, 
which  was  probably  about  as  large  as 
any  now  standing  in  the  grove  was, 
in  round  numbers,  1,300  years  old. 

The  Calaveras  Grove  contains,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  table,  four  trees 
over  300  ft.  high,  the  highest  one 
measured  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  be- 
ing 272.  The  published  statements 
of  the  heights  of  these  trees  are  con- 
siderably exaggerated,  as  will  be 
noticed  ;  but  our  measurements  can 
be  relied  on  as  being  correct.  " — 
Whitney. 

From  the  Grove  the  tourist  may 
take  stage  to  Milton,  whence  to 
Stockton,  30  miles,  the  railway  is 
completed. 


Route  15. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  THE 
GREAT  GEYSERS. 

Distance,  99  miles.  Fare,  $9.50. 
*$£L  Z^HE  best  route  from  San 
/EP  1§S  Francisco  to  the  Geysers, 
l!?^  nrJ  *s  as  f°ll°ws  : — At  8  o'clock 
$s^j<§-y*,  a.m.,  or  at  3.30  p.m.,  take 
steamer  for  Valejo  —  distance  25 
miles  —  time  about  two  hours. 
Thence  by  the  Napa  Valley  Railroad 
to    Calistoga  —  distance     44  miles 
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— time  two  hours.  Thence  by  stage, 
via  the  new  road,  to  the  Geysers — 
distance  28  miles — time  about  five 
and  a  half  hours. 

"  The  better  time  to  leave  San 
Francisco  would  be  at  3*30  p.m., 
arriving  at  Calistoga  at  about  7*30 
p.m.  Leave  there  about  7 'SO  a.m. 
the  following  morning*,  after  break- 
fast, and  arrive  at  the  Geysers  about 
1  o'clock  p.m.  As  the  sun  u  eats  up" 
the  steam  from  the  springs  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  best  time  to 
see  them  is  after  a  good  rest,  and 
when  the  shadows  of  evening  have 
filled  Geyser  Canon  ;  or,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  sunrise.  When 
leaving  the  Geysers  on  the  return 
trip,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  before  starting,  and,  taking 
the  old  road,  make  Foss' — and  a  good 
breakfast — at  9  a.m.,  Calistoga  about 
12  m.,  and  San  Francisco  about  4 
p.m.' ' — H  u  tch  ings . 

On  our  route  are  the  Calistoga 
Springs,  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  and  pleasure 
seekers.  The  Calistoga  Hotel  is  com- 
fortable, charges  S3  per  day. 

The  Great  Geysers  are  in  Sonoma 
County.  The  best  description  of 
them  is  found  in  the  Report  of  Lieut. 
Davidson,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey. 

u  Descending  from  the  hotel  about 
75  ft.,  we  first  meet  the  '  spring  of 
iron,  sulphur,  and  soda/  temperature 
73°  Fahr.  The  first  spring,  going  up 
the  Geyser  gulch,  is  the  6  tepid  alum 
and  iron  in  crusted/  temperature  97° 
S.,  and  with  a  very  heavy  iridescent 
incrustation  of  iron,  which  forms  in  a 
single  night.  Twenty  feet  from  this 
we  pass  the  Medicated  Geyser  Bath, 
temperature  88°  8',  and  containing 
ammonia,  Epsom  salts,  magnesia, 
sulphur,  iron,  etc.  We  collected 
crystals  of  Epsom  salts  2  inches  in 
length.     Higher  up,  the  Spring  of 


Boiling  Alum  and  Sulphur  has  a 
temperature  of  156°  ;  so,  also,  '  Black 
Sulphur,'  quite  near  it.  The  Epsom 
Salts  Spring  has  a  temperature  of 
146°,  and  within  6  feet  of  it  is  a 
spring  of  iron,  sulphur  and  salts,  at 
the  boiling-point.  Soon  we  come 
upon  the  Boiling  Black  Sulphur 
Spring,  roaring  and  tearing  con- 
tinually. As  we  wander  over  rock, 
heated  ground,  and  thick  deposits  of 
sulphur,  salts,  ammonia,  tartaric  acid, 
magnesia,  etc.,  we  try  our  thermo- 
meter in  the  geyser-stream,  a  combi- 
nation of  every  kind  of  medicated 
water,  and  find  it  rises  up  to  102°. 

"  The  i  Witches'  Caldron'  is  over 
7  feet  in  diameter,  of  unknown 
depth.  The  contents  are  thrown  up 
about  2  or  3  feet  high  in  a  state 
of  great  ebullition.  It  is  semi-liquid, 
blacker  than  ink,  and  contrasts  with 
the  volumes  of  vapour  arising  from 
it ;  temperature  195°  5'.  Opposite 
is  a  boiling  alum-spring,  very  strongly 
impregnated  ;  temperature  176°. 
Within  12  ft.  is  an  intermittent  scald- 
ing spring,  from  which  issue  streams 
and  jets  of  boiling  water.  We  have 
seen  them  ejected  over  15  ft. 

"  But  the  glory  of  all  is  the  6  Steam- 
boat Geyser/ resounding  like  a  high- 
pressure  seven-boiler  boat  blowing  off 
steam,  so  heated  as  to  be  invisible  un- 
til it  is  6  feet  from  the  mouth.  Just 
above  this  the  gulch  divides  ;  up  the 
left  or  western  one  are  many  hot 
springs,  but  the  6  Scalding  Steam 
Iron  Bath'  is  the  most  important ; 
temperature  183°.  About  150  ft. 
above  all  apparent  action  we  find  a 
smooth,  tenacious,  plastic,  beautiful 
clay,  temperature  167°.  From  this 
point  you  stand  and  overlook  the 
ceaseless  action,  the  roar,  steam, 
groans  and  bubbling,  of  a  hundred 
boiling,  medicated  springs,  while  the 
steam  ascends  100  ft.  above  them  all. 
Following  the  usually-travelled  path, 
we  pass  over  the  6  Mountain  of  Fire/ 
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with  its  hundred  orifices,  thence 
through  the  f  Alkali  Lake  then  we 
pass  caldrons  of  black,  sulphurous, 
boiling  water,  some  moving  and 
spluttering  with  violent  ebullition. 
One  white  sulphur  spring  we  found 
quite  clear  and  up  to  the  boiling- 
point.  At  thousands  of  orifices  you 
find  hot,  scalding  steam  escaping  and 
forming  beautiful  deposits  of  arrowy 
sulphur  crystals. 

"  Our  next  visit  carried  us  up  the 
Pluton,  on  the  north  bank,  past  the 
i  Ovens/  hot  with  escaping  steam,  to 
the  '  Eye-Water  Boiling  Spring/  cele- 
brated for  its  remedial  effects  upon  all 
manner  of  inflamed  and  weak  eyes. 
Quite  close  to  it  is  a  very  concen- 
trated alum-spring ;  temperature  73° 
5'.  Higher  up  is  a  sweetish  'Iron 
and  Soda  Spring,'  15  ft.  by  8  ft ;  and 
12  ft.  above  is  the  '  Cold  Soda  and 
Iron  Spring,'  in  crusted  with  iron, 
with  a  deposit  of  soda,  strong  tonic, 
and  inviting  ;  temperature  56°.  It  is 
12  ft.  by  5  ft.,  and  affords  a  large  sup- 
ply. The  Pluton  in  the  shade  was 
61°,  with  many  fine  pools  for  bathing, 
and  above  for  trout  fishing. 

"The  1  Indian  Springs'  are  nearly 
a  mile  down  the  canon.  The  boiling 
water  comes  out  clear  as  ice.  This 
is  the  old  medicated  spring,  where 
many  a  poor  aborigine  has  been  carried 
over  the  mountains,  to  have  the  dis- 
ease driven  out  of  him  by  these 
powerful  waters." 

Bayard  Taylor,  says  of  them,  "  The 
scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Lower 
Alps ;  "  and  of  the  Witches'  Caldron, 
"  A  horrible  mouth  yawns  in  the 
black  rock  belching  forth  tremendous 
volumes  of  sulphurous  vapour.  Ap- 
proaching as  near  as  we  dare,  and 
looking  in,  we  see  the  black  waters 
boiling  in  mad  pitiless  fury  foaming 
around  the  sides  of  the  prison." 


Route  16. 
CHICAGO  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Distance  280  miles.  Time  by  express 
train,  11  hours.    Fare,  $11. 

M-p^fHE  express  train  leaves  Chi- 
O^l  Wk  ca^°  in  the  evenin£  at  9-30, 
{t?l  and  reacnes  St-  Louis  at  8  on 

CSv  vfejy)  ^e  f°ll°wmg  morning.  The 
S^r^^  day  train,  which  leaves  at  9  in 
in  the  morning,  is  two  hours  longer  in 
making  the  journey. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  is 
through  a  level  country  thickly  settled 
and  of  great  fertility.  There  are  few 
sections  of  country  in  the  whole  West 
which  are  superior  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  to  the  region  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
River  along  our  route. 

The  first  station  of  importance  is 
Lockport  (33  miles),  a  thriving  town 
on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  valuable  stone  qua  r- 
ries. Joliet  (37  miles)  is  a  hand- 
somely built  town  with  extensive 
stone  quarries.  The  State  Prison 
here  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  Passing  D wight  (  74  miles  ) , 
where  the  western  division  of  this 
railway  branches  off,  Pontiac  (92 
miles),  the  mart  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region,  and  Normal,  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  School  and  a 
Home  for  the  Orphans  of  Soldiers, 
we  reach  (126  miles)  Bloomington, 
a  prosperous  city  of  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  fine  market-house, 
opera-house,  and  excellent  schools. 
It  has  numerous  mills  and  factories, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  cattle. 

Passing  Atlanta  (146  miles),  and 
Lincoln  (157  miles),  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  we 
reach  (185  miles)  Springfield,  the 
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capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (Hotel: 
Leland  House)  ;  population,  18,000. 
It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  broad 
streets  and  many  fine  buildings.  The 
Capitol  is  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  the  West.  The  High 
School  is  a  fine  building. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Sangamon  River.  In  Ridge 
Cemetery,  a  beautiful  burying-ground 
of  70  acres,  is  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  a  resident  of  the  city. 
Leaving  Springfield,  we  pass  Auburn 
(200  miles),  Carlinville,  the  seat  of 
a  Theological  Seminary,  and  several 
places  of  little  interest,  and  reach 
(257  miles)  Alton,  an  important 
town  on  the  Illinois  River.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  farming  country. 
Three  miles  below  Alton  is  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers.  Leaving  Alton  we 
pass  several  minor  stations  and  reach 
East  St.  Louis,  opposite  St.  Louis.  ' 
Until  the  great  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  is  completed,  passengers 
are  carried  across  in  a  ferry-boat. 

St.  Louis  (Hotels:  Southern, 
Planters,  Barnums) ;  population  in 
1870,  310,864.  This  prosperous  city 
is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  extends  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river  from  which  the 
ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  to  a 
second  plateau  40  ft.  above  the  first. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  but  the  modern  sections 
on  the  high  ground  are  laid  out  in- 
broad  and  handsome  streets  and 
avenues,  and  are  lined  with  handsome 
public  and  private  edifices.  Among 
the  more  notable  public  buildings  are 
the  Court  House  and  the  Market. 
The  churches  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  costly  struc- 
tures. It  has  a  great  number  of  well- 
conducted    and   liberally  endowed 


charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  largest  manufactories  are 
of  iron,  in  which  a  very  large  capital 
is  invested.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  is  the  packing  of 
beef  and  pork. 

The  Theatres  are  De  Bars/  Opera 
House,  the  Olympic,  and  the  Va- 
rieties: 

There  are  several  parks  and  squares. 
Layfayette  Park,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city,  contains  28  acres.  Hyde 
Park  is  also  a  handsome  open  space 
with  fine  trees.  "St.  Louis  Tark,  re- 
cently projected,*  is  about-  5  miles 
south-west  of  the  Court  House,  and 
will  contain  3,000  acres. 

The  city  is  ^supplied  .with  water 
taken  from  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  engines  used  for  pumping  are  of 
enormous  *  power,  having"  each  a 
pumping  capacity  of  17,000,000  gal- 
lons in  24  hours.  . 


Route  17. 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER  (COLO- 
RADO) AND  SAN  '  ERAN- 
CISCO. 


Distance  to  Kansas  City,  488  miles ;  to 
Denver,  1,126  miles  ;  to  Cheyenne,  1,232 
miles  ;  to  San  Francisco,  2,f?23  miles. 

Fare  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  $58.50; 
to  San  Francisco,  $138.40. 

g^L-3^3gHE  best  route  is  that  via  Chi- 
ft&jb  cago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railway  to  Quincy;  thence 
over  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railway  to  Kansas 
City ;  thence  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  Denver  ;  thence  by  the  Denver  Pa- 
cific to  Cheyenne  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  ;  and  thence  by  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  Railways  to  San  Francisco. 

The  route  as  far  as  Galeshurgh  is 
described  in  Route  12.  Leaving  Gales- 
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burgh  we  f>ass  Macomb  (204  miles), 
a  beautiful  village  in  a  fine  farm- 
ing region,  and  reach  (263  miles) 
Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  a  beautiful  town  built  on  a  bluff 
more  than  100  ft.  above  the  river. 
We  now.  cross  the  river  on  sl  magni- 
ficent iron  bridge,  one  of  the  finest 
structures' of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  cost 
$2,00t),000.-  ,We  now  enter  the  State 
of  Missouri,  -and  stop  at  Palmyra 
(278  miles,  6  miles  west  of  the  river), 
where  we  come  upon  the  line  of  the 
Hannibal  apd  St.  jQseph  Railway. 
At  Monrae  (293  miles)  an  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,    1861,.   between  Confederate 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Price, 
and  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops. 
The  former  burned  the  railway  "station. 
The  Federal  troops  were. forced  to 
take  shelter  in  a  college  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the.  towm    Weno,w  pass 
.the  .unimportant    stations  Shelbina 
,(310  miles),  Macon   (333  miles), 
,  Brookfi>ld,    La   Clede,  Chillicothe' 
(393  miles)t,  and  Hamilton,  and  reach 
(434  miles)    Cameron,    whence  a 
branch  coriducts  us  to  Kansas  City 
(488    miles);    population,  40,000. 
(*Hotel:  St.' James's,  excellent.*)  The 
se'cond  city  of  Missouri,  and  the 
most  important  point  on  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway.     Its  growth 
since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  has 
been  very  rapid.    During  the  war  it 
suffered  an  almost  entire  loss  of  trade, 
and  the  population  became  greatly 
reduced.  In  1860  the  population  was 
4,418.    By  the  census  of  1870  it  was 
32,296,   and  is  now  estimated  at 
40,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  most 
fertile  and  rapidly  improving  country, 
and  its  trade  is  increasing  with  re- 
markable rapidity.    It  has  become  a 
great  centre  for  the  cattle  trade,  and 
a  large  capital  is  employed  in  packing 
beef  and  pork.    It  is  also  an  impor- 
tant railway  centre.     It  has  a  fine 


Opera  House,  capable  of  seating 
2,000  persons.  The  school  system  is 
excellent,  and  the  school  buildings 
very  fine.  The  first  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  was  built  here  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  first  stop  after  leaving  Kansas 
City  is  State  Line,  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Union  Depot  at  the 
former  place.  Here  connection  is 
made  with  the  Missouri  Pacific,  of 
which  railway  Atchison  and  St.  Louis 
are  the  termini.  Here  are  located 
the  freight  houses  of  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  which  have  a  capacity  of  over 
20,000  head  of  cattle.  These  yards 
are  nearly  as  complete  in  their  ap- 
pointments as  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
of  Chicago;  This  place  has  now  be- 
come a  general  cattle  market.  The 
town  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 
considerably  above  the  Kansas  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  near  their  junc- 
tion ;  but  being  considerably  below 
Kansas  City,  which  is  built  on  a  bluff, 
it  is  known  as  "The  Bottom/'  It  is 
called  "  State  Line"  because  it  is  at 
the  dividing  line  between  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

(Two  miles  above  Kansas  City  is 
the  beautifully  situated  town  of 
Wyandotte,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Rivers.  It  has 
4,500  inhabitants.) 

Passing  several  small  stations  we 
reach  (36  miles  from  Kansas  City, 
524  miles  from  Chicago)  Lawrence 
and  Leavenworth  Junction,  where  a 
line  goes  off  to  Leavenworth,  a 
handsome  city  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
2  miles  from  which  is  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, an  old  and  important  military 
post. 

Lawrence  (529  miles;  population 
12,000).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  whole  West. 
It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kansas 
River  in  a  beautiful  situation.  It  is 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  the  public 
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and  private  buildings  are  very  hand- 
some. The  State  University  is  situated 
on  a  height  called  Mount  Oread, 
overlooking-  the  city.  The  town  was 
sacked  and  partially  burned  on 
August  21st,  1863,  by  a  band  of 
"  guerillas"  under  the  Confederate 
Quantrell.  They  murdered  150  un- 
armed citizens.  We  now  pass  Perry  - 
ville  and  reach  Medina  (538  miles), 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  fine  farms.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Topeka 
(554  miles),  population,  9,000.  The 
capital  of  Kansas  is  a  well  laid  out 
and  prosperous  city.  Among  the  no- 
table edifices  are  the  Capitol  build- 
ings, built  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  and 
Lincoln  College.  St.  Mary's  (578 
miles)  is  in  the  Potawatamie  Indian 
Reservation,  which  is  about  30  miles 
square,  and  of  exceptional  fertility. 
There  was  a  Jesuit  Mission  here  for 
many  years,  now  converted  into  a 
seminary.  Railway  and  Indian  lands 
may  be  purchased  here  at  from  $5  to 
$20  per  acre.  Passing  Belvue,  a  new 
and  prosperous  town,  Wamago,  an 
eating  station,  and  St.  George,  we 
reach  (606  miles)  Manhattan,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Big  Blue 
'Rivers.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  here.  Passing  Ogden,  a  new 
and  thriving  town,  we  reach  Fort 
Riley  (623  miles)  a  military  post  at 
the  junction  of  the  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill  Forks  of  the  Kansas  River. 
The  post  has  quarters  for  1,200  men. 
It  is  situated  in  a  reservation  of  20,000 
acres. 

Three  miles  farther  on  is  Junction 
City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  and  Republican  Rivers,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  4,000.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
productive.  Beautiful  building  stone 
is  quarried  near  the  town.  The  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  has 
its  northern  terminus  here.  The  town 
is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  con- 


siderable importance. .  Twenty  miles 
north  is  a  Welsh  colony  called  the 
Powys  Colony,  and  16  miles  to  the 
north-east  is  an  English  colony, 
called  the  Wakefield  Colony,  both  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Passing 
Detroit  (644  miles),  Abilene  (650 
miles),  formerly  a  great  cattle  dep6t, 
and  a  rapidly  growing  town,  Solomon 
(659  miles),  a  rapidly  growing  town 
on  the  Solomon  River,  we  reach 
Salina  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the 
Kansas  River.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine 
country  abounding  in  salt  springs, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  is  made.  It  is  a  regular  eating 
station.  Eight  miles  farther  on  is 
Bavaria,  near  which  is  a  flourishing 
Swedish  settlement.  We  now  pass 
Brookville  and  Fort  Harker,  a  mili- 
tary post  located  in  1866,  and  reach 
Ellsworth  (710  miles)  a  large  cattle 
depot,  the  largest  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Passing  several  unimportant 
stations  we  reach  Hays,  near  which 
is  the  important  military  post  of  Fort 
Hays.  It  was  from  this  point  that 
General  Sheridan  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  in  the  Indian  war 
of  1868.  We  are  now  within  the 
great  Buffalo  Range.  We  pass 
Ellis,  Coyote,  and  Buffalo,  now  the 
centre  of  the  Buffalo  range,  and 
where  they  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. The  following,  interesting  to 
sportsmen,  is  taken  from  Weston's 
excellent  Guide  to  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway : — 

"  Not  only  buffalo,  but  herds  of 
antelope  and  elk,  are  to  be  seen  by 
passengers  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
trains.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing  for  buffalo  to  be  killed  from  the 
cars ;  and  if  near  enough  to  the  track, 
they  sometimes  stop  the  train,  take  off 
the  hind-quarters  and  hump,  and 
perhaps  the  head  of  the  quarry,  and 
then  proceed,  having  afforded  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  pleasure  to  travellers 
from  the  East,  who  have  thus  got 
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their  first  look  at  the  North  American 
Bison.  This  occurs  frequently  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall ;  in  the 
winter  they  travel  southward,  leaving 
behind  the  aged  and  infirm,  which 
form  in  little  herds  of  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  may  be  seen  along  the  line  the 
winter  through.  The  buffalo  range 
now  extends  westward  from  about  Ellis 
station.  Though  existing  apparently 
in  countless  myriads,  their  numbers 
are  fast  diminishing,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  buffalo  will  exist  only  in 
stories  of  the  past.  Much,  however, 
might  be  done  to  prevent  this.  Laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Kansas  protecting  insectivorous 
birds,  and  such  insignificant  game  as 
quail,  prairie  chickens,  &c. ; — why  not 
preserve  the  6  noblest  game  of  all  V 
Hundreds  are  annually  slain  for  sport 
(?),  their  tongues  cut  out,  and  the 
immense  carcasses  left  to  rot  in  the 
sun  ;  thousands  are  killed  merely  for 
their  hides,  and  thousands  more 
wounded  and  disabled  by  thoughtless 
excursionists  who  fire  into  them  from 
the  trains.  i  Still  hunting '  buffalo  is, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  but 
tame  sport,  with  but  just  enough  spice 
of  danger  in  it  to  make  it  interesting ; 
they  are  easily  approached  by  creep- 
ing on  them  4  up-wind,'  and  will  al- 
ways run  unless  too  closely  approached 
when  wounded.  But  with  a  good 
horse  and  a  long  navy  revolver,  to 
single  out  a  bull,  and  then  dash  across 
the  velvet  sward  and  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  herd,  and  bring  down  a 
quarry,  has  the  ring  of  true  sport 
about  it,  and  requires  a  clear  eye  and 
steady  nerve. 

4  4  It  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  to  see 
these  animals  about  the  time  they  are 
migrating  southward,  surrounding 
you  and  extending  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  in  dark  masses,  quietly 
journeying  along  to  their  winter 
quarters  -on  the    Arkansas  River. 


They  have  been  known  to  travel  in 
such  dense  herds,  that  they  rubbed 
against  the  telegraph  poles  on  the 
line  till  they  shook  an  insulator  off, 
causing  the  wire  to  sag,  and  carried 
off  about  half  a  mile  of  it  on  their 
horns ;  and  frequently,  during  the 
migratory  season,  the  trains  have  to 
stop  two  or  three  times  in  a  trip,  to 
let  them  cross  the  line  in  front  of  the 
engine.  A  needle-gun  or  a  Westley 
Richards  rifle  are  the  best  for  buffalo- 
shooting,  on  account  of  carrying  a 
heavy  ball.  The  buffalo  is  very  te- 
nacious of  life,  and  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  bullets  have  been  known  to  hit 
one  before  bringing  him  down;  in 
fact,  a  shot  in  the  heart  or  kidneys 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  proves 
directly  fatal.  Parties  may  get  off' 
at  almost  any  station  beyond  Ellis 
(314  miles,  or  14  hours'  run  from 
Kansas  City),  and  get  good  shooting 
at  these  noble  beasts.  In  the  northern 
fart  ■  of  Russell,  Ellis  and  Trego 
counties  are  found  elk,  black-tailed  deer, 
antelope  and  wild  turkeys  in  abundance, 
u  To  the  sportsman  whose  chief  de- 
light is  in  his  breech-loader  and  his 
pointers  or  setters,  the  very  finest 
sport  may  be  had  by  getting  off  at 
any  of  the  stations  along  the  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  Salina.  The  whole  of 
that  country  swarms  with  quail  and 
prairie  chickens.  The  abundance  of 
quail  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  sold  in  the  markets  at 
$1  to  jjlj  per  dozen,  and  prairie 
chickens  at  $2J  per  dozen.  In  the 
season,  a  good  shot  can  bag  his  15 
to  20  brace  of  quail  per  diem  with 
ease.  An  11  or  12-bore  central  fire 
breech-loader  is  about  the  most  useful 
gun  for  this  work,  and  cartridge  shells 
may  be  had  at  Kansas  City  and  Law- 
rence at  $1.50  per  hundred  for  Ely's 
third  quality.  All  kinds  of  ammuni- 
tion may  be  had  at  such  prices  that  it 
would  not  pay  sportsmen  coining 
from  a  distance  to  bring  it  with  them, 
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excepting  only  the  shells,  which  may 
be  had  better  and  cheaper  in  the  east. 
A  good  pointer  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  dog  for  quail  and  prairie  chicken 
work,  as  the  abundance  of  burrs  which 
cling  to  the  long  hair  of  the  setter 
render  it  extremely  annoying  and 
painful — so  much  so  as  frequently  to 
drive  them  from  the  field.  The  best 
dress  to  wear  is  a  pair  of  lace-up, 
thick-soled  boots  or  shoes,  leather 
leggings,  cord  knee-breeches,  and  a 
canvass  or  flax  shooting-coat,  with 
large  pockets.  The  season  for  quail- 
shooting  is  between  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber and  first  of  March ;  prairie  chicken 
between  the  first  of  August  and  first 
of  March.  The  Kansas  River,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  line  of  railway 
for  upwards  of  300  miles,  with  its 
tributary  streams,  marshes  and  lakes, 
abounds  with  all  kind  of  waier-jowl, 
viz. — swans,  pelicans,  Canada  and 
Brant  geese,  cranes,  bitterns,  mallard, 
gadwall,  red-head  and  blue-bill  ducks, 
spoon-bill,  teal,  widgeon,  pintail, 
English  or  Wilson's  snipe,  and  a  nu- 
merous variety  of  the  genus  sand- 
piper or  plover,  of  which  latter  are 
ibund  on  the  up -lands,  countless 
flocks  of  the  golden  plover,  the  prairie 
or  up-land  plover  and  curlew — these 
last  chiefly  in  the  spring.  The  geese 
sit  on  the  sand-bars  of  the  river  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  at  night  repair  to 
the  adjacent  corn-fields  to  feed.  For 
duck-shooting,  the  principal  require- 
ments are  a  heavy  10-bore  gun  and  a 
good  retriever.  India-rubber  thigh 
boots  are  to  be  had  at  any  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  line  as  cheaply 
as  in  the  east.  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, not  many  miles  from  Denver 
(the  terminus  of  the  line),  the  sports- 
man may  have  good  shooting  at  big 
game,  such  as  the  grizzly  and  cinna- 
mon bear,  the  ibex,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep,  black-tailed  deer,  wolves 
and  wild  cats,  while  the  streams 
abound  in  trout." 


At  Grinnell,  12  miles  beyond  Buf- 
falo, are  turf  houses,  built  for  drying 
buffalo  meat.  Passing  several  small 
stations,  we  reach  Sheridan,  once  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  deserted 
after  it  ceased  to  be  the  terminus  of 
the  railway.  Wallace  (908  miles)  is 
a  regular  eating  station.  Fort  Wal- 
lace is  2  miles  south-east  of  the  sta- 
tion. We  now  pass  several  small 
stations,  and  reach  Kit  Carson  (974 
miles),  a  small  place  named  after  the 
famous  scout  and  frontiersman. 

It  has  two  hotels,  and  a  daily  line 
of  coaches  running  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  and  connecting  there  with 
stages  for  points  in  Texas,  Old  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California.  "A  pecu- 
liarity of  Kit  Carson  is,  that  while  it 
is  situated  in  what  was  but  recently 
a  remote  part  of  the  great  Plains,  and 
surrounded  by  countless  thousands  of 
buffalo,  antelope,  and  other  game,  its 
railway  facilities  enable  it  to  afford 
most  of  the  comforts  of  a  large  metro- 
politan centre.(?)  Fresh  from  Cali- 
fornia, vegetables  are  in  the  market 
here  as  early  as  the  first  of  March ; 
and  all  through  the  summer,  Califor- 
nia fruit  is  to  be  had  here  in  abun- 
dance. Owing  to  the  superior  hotel 
accommodations  and  the  abundance 
of  game,  this  is  a  favourite  stopping- 
place  for  hunting  parties ;  and  it  was 
here  that  in  January,  1872,  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  had  his  big 
buffalo  hunt,  killing  over  forty  of 
these  noble  animals.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  being  extensively  pro- 
spected by  stockmen,  and  several 
ranches  have  already  been  established. 
Before  many  years,  thousands  of  do- 
mestic cattle  will  graze  where  now 
the  wild  herds  roam  in  such  profu- 
sion." Weston. 

We  now  pass  several  small  stations, 
among  them  Wild  Horse  (so  named 
because  of  the  numbers  of  wild  horses 
roaming  in  the  vicinity),  Mirage, 
Lake,   River  Bend,  Kiowa  (upon 
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which  the  Indians  made  a  raid  in 
1868,  killing  several  persons),  and 
Schuyler,  and,  10  miles  from  the  lat- 
ter place,  reach  Denver  (Hotels : 
American,  Tremont,  Sargents)  ;  popu- 
lation, 14,000.  This  rapidly- growing 
city  is  situated  on  the  Platte  River,  a 
few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  west.  It  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  Colorado. 
It  is  well  built,  and  its  substantial 
public  and  private  edifices  are  objects 
of  wonder  to  those  who  reflect  that 
the  town  was  first  settled  in  1858. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  Colo- 
rado Seminary  and  United  States 
Mint.  The  view  from  the  city  is  ex- 
tremely grand,  comprising  the  snow- 
capped range  of  mountains  for  200 
miles,  including  Long's  and  Pike's 
Peaks.  "  The  streets  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  and  are  being  rapidly 
lined  with  trees,  some  300,000  of 
which  were  planted  last  year;  and 
between  the  mountains  and  the  city, 
on  the  western  side,  has  been  con- 
structed the  Boulevards,  a  splendid 
drive,  some  miles  in  length,  also 
lined  with  trees,  and  along  which,  on 
fine  days,  handsome  equipages  and 
fast  trotters  may  be  seen  bowling 
along  in  a  style  that  would  excite  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  our  eastern 
and  more  ancient  cities.  At  each  end 
of  the  Boulevards,  parks  are  being 
constructed,  and  here  villa  sites  will 
be  offered  for  sale.  Adjoining*  the 
city  on  the  north-east,  the  Ford  Park 
Association  have  a  race-track  1  mile 
in  length,  having  a  grand-stand 
capable  of  seating  2,000  people, 
and  the  whole  encircled  by  a  wall 
8  ft.  in  height.  A  short  distance 
north  of  this,  permanent  and  hand- 
some buildings  have  been  erected,  in 
which  are  held  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural Fairs ;  and  here,  in  September, 
1871,  the  Colorado  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Association  held  their  sixth 


annual  exhibition,  which,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  1871  was  a  most  success- 
ful year  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
mines,  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
travel,  was  the  most  successful  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
west."  Weston. 

Speaking  of  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  of  this  region, 
a  sprightly  writer,  says  :  "  The  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  is  wonderful, 
and  maybe  estimated  when  1  tell  you 
that  from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Den- 
ver City  I  looked  upon  250  miles  of 
mountains ;  and  many  men,  on  first 
arriving  here,  have  started  to  walk  to 
the  mountains  and  back  before  break- 
fast, thinking*  them  to  be  2  miles  off, 
when  in  reality  they  were  12." 

Among  the  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  mentioned  that  to 
Colorado  Springs,  75  miles  distant,  via 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Narrow 
Gauge  Railway.  The  journey  thither 
is  excedingly  fine. 

"The  great  resources  of  the  town 
of  Colorado  Springs  are  evidently  its 
gorgeous  scenery,  its  mineral  springs, 
and  the  trade  derived  from  the  large 
silver  mining  district  of  Fair  Play,  in 
South  Park.  To  this  point  they  are 
about  building  a  first-class  waggon 
road;  and  as  it  is  about  105  miles 
from  Denver  to  that  point,  over  seve- 
ral difficult  grades,  and  only  83  from 
Colorado  Springs,  with  one  easy 
grade,  it  is  probable  that  all  their 
supplies  will  be  procured  from  the 
latter  place,  and  their  ore  shipped 
there.  My  opinion  is,  that  during 
the  season,  Colorado  Springs  will  be 
a  resort  for  thousands  of  invalids  and 
pleasure-seekers . ' ' 

l^ear  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  3 
miles  from  Colorado  City,  are  the 
Soda  Springs,  said  to  possess  valuable 
medicinal  qualities.  About  2  miles 
west  is  the  so-called  Garden  of  the 
Gods. 
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"The  gate  or  causeway  is  formed 
of  two  gigantic  masses  of  red  sand- 
stone, upwards  of 300  ft.  high.  Look- 
ing through  these  from  the  outside, 
you  see  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  basin  forming  the  garden, 
with  Pike's  Peak  for  a  background 
and  its  snow-clad  summit,  forming  a 
lovely  combination  of  colours.  We 
then  drove  to  the  little  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  in  which  General  Palmer  has 
built  his  chateau  of  Glen  Eyrie.  At 
the  entrance  stands  a  rustic  lodge, 
and  the  picturesque  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  house  itself  so  entirely 
harmonizes  with  the  romantic  sur- 
roundings, that  it  seems  more  like 
fairy  land  than  reality." 

Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  two 
mining  towns  only  2  miles  apart 
and  containing  a  population  of  nearly 
10,000,  are  37  miles  from  Denver,  on 
the  narrow  gauge  Colorado  Central 
Railway.  Georgetown,  the  centre  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Colorado,  is  50  miles 
west  of  Denver.  The  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness. 

Leaving  Denver  by  the  Denver 
Pacific  Railway,  we  cross  the  Platte 
Valley  and  reach  Evans  (48  miles 
from  Denver,  1,174  from  Chicago), 
a  thriving  town,  the  mart  of  a  large 
agricultural  region  arid  destined  to 
become  an  important  town.  Only  4 
miles  farther  on  is  Greeley,  a  rapidly- 
growing  town,  laid  out  in  1870  by  a 
colony  largely  composed  of  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Horace  Gree- 
ley. The  population  is  about  1,600. 
It  has  four  churches  and  excellent 
schools.  Cultivation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood requiring  irrigation,  two 
canals,  one  10  and  the  other  27  miles 
long,  have  been  made.  The  colony 
controls  about  100,000  acres  of  land. 
One  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  is  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold 
on  its  territory.  The  town  furnishes 
a  remarkable  instance  of  rapid  and 


healthy  growth.  Leaving  Greeley  we 
pass  over  a  part  of  the  great  American 
Desert,  our  stopping  places  being 
Pierce,  Carr  and  Summit  Siding. 
Between  Greeley  and  Pierce  are 
prairie  dog  villages.  Summit  Siding, 
44  miles  from  Greeley,  is  on  the 
boundary  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Ten  miles  after  leaving  this  station 
we  reach  Cheyenne,  for  description 
of  which  and  the  remainder  of  the 
route  to  San  Francisco,  see  Route  13. 


Route  18. 
CHICAGO  TO  MILWAUKEE. 

Distance,  85  miles.  Fare,  $3. 
X^pHE  first  important  station 
m5  nyk!  a^er  leavnig  tne  suburban 
fe;  upSi  villages  close  to  Chicago  is 
$s^§5$  Waukegan  (36  miles),  on 
Lake  Michigan,  The  lake  is  here  80 
miles  in  width.  Kenosha  (51  miles) 
is  a  handsome  town  surrounded  by  a 
rich  farming  country.  Racine  (62 
miles,  population  15,000),  the  second 
town  in  Wisconsin,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lake.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  ;  it  is  the  seat  of 
Racine  College,  an  Episcopal  insti- 
tution. The  town  was  first  settled  in 
1834.  Milwaukee,  85  miles  (Ho- 
tels: Newhall  House,  Plankinton  House, 
Walker  House)  ;  population  72,000. 
This  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  is 
situated  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  which 
is  navigable  for  a  little  distance  and 
forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  city 
is  well  built,  the  material  being  chiefly 
the  light  yellow  or  cream  coloured 
bricks  known  as  the  "  Milwaukee 
brick."  Its  largest  business  is  in 
flour  and  grain,  the  receipts  of 
which  are  immense,  nearly  20,000,000 
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bushels  of  wheat  having  been  re- 
ceived in  a  single  year.  There  are 
many  fine  public  and  private  edifices, 
prominent  among  the  former  being 
the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing, containing  the  post  office,  cus- 
tom house,  &c.  Near  the  city  is  a 
fine  national  asylum  for  disabled  vo- 
lunteer soldiers.  It  is  situated  in 
grounds  containing  400  acres.  Mil- 
waukee was  first  settled  in  1835.  The 
increase  in  population  between  1860 
and  1870  was  at  the  rate  of  80  per 
cent. 

The  view  from  Milwaukee  over 
Lake  Michigan  is  very  pleasing.  One 
looks  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  water  to 
which  the  eye  finds  no  bounds,  and 
therefore  there  are  none  of  the  com- 
mon attributes  of  lake  beauty;  but 
the  colour  of  the  lake  is  bright,  and 
within  a  walk  of  the  city  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  bluffs  or  low  round-topped 
hills  from  which  he  can  look  down 
upon  the  shores.  These  bluffs  form 
the  beauty  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. 


Route  19. 

CHICAGO  TO  ST.  PAUL 
(MINNESOTA). 

Distance,  409  miles.    Fare,  $15.25. 

g^^EAVING  Chicago  by  the 
|§  W&M  Chicago  and  North  Western 
&\  sfesll  -^a^way?  we  Pass  several 
$teS«£^£$  suburban  villages,  among 
them  Crystal  Lake,  on  a  pretty  lake 
of  the  same  name,  Harvard  (63  miles), 
Caledonia  (78  miles),  and  reach  (91 
miles)  Beloit,  a  flourishing  and 
beautiful  town  with  fine  residences 
and  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  Be- 
loit College.    The  next  place  of  im- 


portance is  Madison,  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin,  population  10,000.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes 
(Monona  and  Mendota).  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  State  Capitol  occu- 
pying a  central  part  of  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  park  70  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  the  main 
streets  diverging  towards  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  It  contains, 
besides  the  capitol,  many  handsome 
public  and  private  edifices.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  stands  on  an 
eminence  125  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  lakes  at  a  distance  of  about  1  mile 
west  of  the  capitol.  The  city  was 
first  settled  in  1836.  It  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort.  (The  distance  from 
Madison  to  Milwaukee  is  82  miles, 
the  route  being  via  the  Sun  Prairie  and 
Madison  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway).  Beyond  Madison 
our  route  is  through  an  agricultural 
region  rapidly  growing  in  population, 
passing  few  large  towns.  The  chief 
places  are  Elroy  (212  miles),  Black 
River  Falls  (265  miles),  Augusta 
(298  miles),  Eau  Claire  (321  miles), 
the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Chippewa  River,  Hud- 
son (389  miles),  a  thriving  town  on 
Lake  St.  Croix,  Stillwater  Junction 
394  miles),  St.  Paul,  409  miles 
Hotels:  Metropolitan,  Park  Place, 
Merchants);  population  21,000.  This 
city  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  2,070 
miles  above  its  mouth  and  9  miles 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It 
is  finely  located  on  a  bluff  above 
the  river.  It  is  the  most  populous 
city  in  the  State  and  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  places  in  the 
north-west.  It  is  well  built,  some  of 
its  business  streets  comparing  favour- 
ably with  those  in  the  older  cities  in 
the  Eastern  States.  The  State  Capitol, 
Opera  House,  and  several  of  the 
churches  are  very  fine  structures. 
There  are  many  fine  drives  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  One  of  these  drives, 
by  Fort  Snelling,  is  to  the  Falls  of 
Minnehaha,  laughing  water,  immor- 
talized by  Longfellow.  The  name 
is  more  imposing  than  the  fall.  It  is 
a  pretty  cascade.  Minneopolis,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
west,  and  a  rival  of  St.  Paul,  is  10 
miles  distant  (Hotels:  Nicollet,  First 
National).  It,  as  well  as  St.  Anthony, 
which  is  now  included  in  it,  derives 
its  chief  prosperity  from  its  extensive 
mills.  Ihe  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  are 
in  full  view  of  the  town.  From  St. 
Paul  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior 
Railway  goes  to  Duluth,  a  new  town 
on  Lake  Superior,  150  miles  north- 
east of  St.  Paul.  Duluth  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way which,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
panic  of  1873,  which  arrested  its  pro- 
gress, had  been  built  westward  across 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  as  far  as 
the  Missouri  River. 


Route  20. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS  AND  LOUIS- 
VILLE. 

|*^l-^3jBHERE  are  several  routes.  1. 
X<gj\  f$?%  That  vid  the  Erie  Railway 
@Sf  \  l/NSJ  ^see  R°ute  9)  as  far  as  Sala- 
vttf  tu^J  manca,  and  thence  by  the 
^^^^  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railway  and  its  connections  ;  distance,  842 
miles.  2.  Vid  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
(see  Route  7)  and  its  connections,  758  miles. 
3.  Vid  New  York  Central  Railway  to  Buf- 
falo, and  thence  vid  Cleveland  and  Colum- 
bus, 738  miles.    Fare,  $20. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  first- 
named  route  (which  goes  through 
the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania)  after 
leaving  Salamanca  are  Warren,  Ohio, 
(575  miles),  handsomely  situated  on 


the  Mahoning  river;  Akron  (616 
miles),  on  the  little  Cuyahoga  River, 
with  large  mills;  Mansfield  (682 
miles) ;  Springfield  (780  miles), 
one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in 
Ohio  with  a  fine  water  power.  Near 
the  city  is  a  Lutheran  college  called 
Wittenberg  College.  Dayton  (800 
miles),  on  the  Great  Miami  River, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
west.  The  Court  House,  a  fine  edi- 
fice, is  built  on  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  Four  miles  from 
the  city  is  the  Central  National  Sol- 
diers' Home,  a  group  of  forty  or  more 
buildings,  designed  as  a  home  for  dis- 
abled soldiers.  The  grounds  com- 
prise 650  acres.  Hamilton  is  a  fine 
town,  in  a  rich  and  populous  region. 
Cincinnati  (842  miles).  Popula- 
tion 220,000.  (Hotel:  The  Grand 
Hotel,*  one  of  the  best  in  America.) 
This  beautiful  and  flourishing  city 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  River.  It  is  built 
on  two  plateaux  rising  gradually 
from  the  river,  backed  by  wooded 
hills  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
300  ft.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  which  gene- 
rally intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  are  many  noteworthy 
public  and  private  edifices,  among 
which  are  the  Custom  House,  Cin- 
cinnati College,  Burnet  House  and 
others.  The  city  abounds  in  literary, 
scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
It  has  a  fine  system  of  street  railways, 
and  the  city  is  connected  with  the 
town  of  Covington  on  the  opposite  or 
Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  by  a  su- 
perb Suspension  Bridge.  This  bridge 
has  one  span  over  the  river  channel 
420  ft.  in  length  ;  the  iron  super- 
structure is  1,700  ft.  in  length.  The 
bridge  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  river  at  low  water.  Cincinnati 
has  two  theatres,  the  National  and 
Woods,  and  several  fine  music  halls. 
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There  are  more  than  150  churches. 
Eden  Park,  on  a  height  east  of  the 
city,  is  a  handsome  park  containing 
160  acres.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
Parks  are  also  beautiful  and  attractive 
pleasure  grounds.  The  most  beau- 
tiful rural  cemetery  is  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  which  is  handsomely  laid 
out  and  contains  more  than  400  acres. 
In  it  is  the  fine  bronze  monument 
erected  by  the  citizens  in  memory  of 
the  Ohio  volunteers  who  fell  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion. 

2.  The  route  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railway,  and  what  is  called 
the  Pan  Handle  Route  has  been  al- 
ready partially  described  in  Route  7 
above.  The  only  place  of  importance 
which  it  passes  through  and  which 
has  not  been  already  described  is 
Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio.  Po- 
pulation 33,000.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto 
River,  116  miles  north-east  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  the  third  city  of  Ohio 
in  importance.  It  is  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  is  well  built.  The  finest 
public  edifice  is  the  Capitol,  second 
in  size  only  to  that  at  Washington. 
The  city  is  a  prominent  railway  centre. 
A  Penitentiary,  Medical  College,  the 
State  University,  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  and  lunatic  asylums  are  among 
its  public  institutions. 

3.  The  third  route  is  that  via  the 
New  York  Central  Railway  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  by  Lake  Shore  Railway 
to  Cleveland,  (see  Routes  8  and  9), 
and  thence  via  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
way to  Crestline  and  Cincinnati.  The 
distance  from  Cleveland  to  Crestline  is 
75  miles.  Here  one  branch  of  the  line 
goes  off  to  the  west  via  Bellefontaine, 
Sidney  (88  miles),  Union  (123  miles, 
eating  station),  Muncie  (153  miles) 
to  Indianapolis  (207 miles).  (Hotel : 
Bates  House.)  Population  38,000. 
The  capital  of  Indiana.  It  is  situated 
on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  which 


when  this  place  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
capital  of  the  state  in  1820  was  a  wil- 
derness. The  city  is  handsomely 
laid  out  and  well  built.  The  State 
House,  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  and  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  among 
the  principal  public  edifices.  Fourteen 
railways  converge  from  this  point, 
and  hence  it  has  been  called  the 
"  Rail  Road  City." 

110  miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  by 
the  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  In- 
dianapolis Railway,  which  route 
passes  through  a  flat  and  uninteresting- 
country,  with  no  important  inter- 
mediate towns,  is  Louisville,  the 
largest  town  of  Kentucky.  Popula- 
tion 102,000.  (Hotels  :  Gait  House, 
Louisville  Hotel.)  The  city  is  beauti- 
fully located  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
on  a  level  plain  70  ft.  above  high 
water.  The  streets  are  generally 
broad  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  Court  House,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  Custom  House, 
and  Blind  Asylum  are  among  the 
prominent  public  edifices.  An  im- 
mense bridge  one  mile  in  length 
crosses  the  Ohio  River  here.  The 
city  has  an  enormous  trade,  tobacco 
being  one  of  the  chief  articles  ex- 
ported. The  city  was  named  in  ho- 
nour of  Louis  XVI. — Louisville  may 
also  be  reached  from  Cincinnati  by 
steamer,  or  by  the  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington  Railway,  dis- 
tance 110  miles,  time  6  hours. 

The  Mammoth  Cave,  of  Kentucky, 
the  largest  cave  in  the  world,  may  be 
conveniently  visited  from  Louisville. 
It  is  distant  about  90  miles,  and  is 
near  Cave  City,  a  station  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railway.  It  has 
been  explored  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  10  miles. 
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Eoute  21. 

PORTLAND  TO  QUEBEC  AND 
MONTREAL,  TORONTO  AND 
DETROIT,  by  GRAND  TRUNK 
RAILWAY. 

Distance  to  Quebec,  317  miles;  to  Mon- 
treal, 297  miles  ;  to  Toronto,  630  miles  ;  to 
Detroit,  861  miles. 

|^-j£^HIS  route  is  for  the  most 
Q|d  [o~  part  through  a  sparsely - 
r0n  populated  country,  and 
!S§£^3*  though  at  a  few  points  the 
scenery  is  fine,  it  is  on  the  whole  an 
uninteresting  journey.  Very  soon 
after  leaving  the  station  at  Portland 
a  fine  view  is  had  of  part  of  Casco 
Bay,  an  arm  of  which  our  route 
crosses.  Yarmouth  (11  miles)  is  a 
pretty  village  with  ship  yards.  Pass- 
ing Mechanic  Falls  (36  miles)  and 
several  small  and  unimportant  sta- 
tions, we  reach  Gorham  (91  miles),  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  (Hotel: 
Alpine  House),  a  stopping  place  for 
tourists  intending  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Washington  or  to  make 
tours  among  the  White  Mountains. 
The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
very  fine.  The  next  station  of  im- 
portance is  Island  Pond  (149  miles), 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  an  eating 
and  customs  station,  in  a  new  and 
woody  country.  Soon  after  leaving 
this  station  we  enter  Canada.  Pass- 
ing several  unimportant  stations, 
among  them  Lennoxville  (193  miles), 
and  Sherbrooke  (196  miles),  we 
reach  Richmond  (221  miles),  from 
which  point  one  branch  of  our  line 
goes  off  to  Quebec,  the  other  to 
Montreal.  For  descriptions  of  these 
cities  see  Route  2. 

Pursuing  our  journey  beyond  Mon- 


treal, our  route  follows  the  St.  Law- 
rence, affording  occasional  views  of 
the  river.  Passing  numerous  small 
stations,  Prescott  Junction  is 
reached  (410  miles),  where  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway  goes 
off  northward  (54  miles)  to  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 
nada. It  is  situated  on  the  Ottawa 
River.  Of  this  new  and  in  many  re- 
spects remarkable  city,  we  prefer  to 
quote  the  description  of  a  well  known 
English  writer. 

"  Ottawa  is  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
crossing  the  suspension  bridge  from 
Ottawa  into  Hull  the  traveller  is  in 
Lower  Canada.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
actly in  the  confines,  and  has  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment capital  very  much  for  this 
reason.  Other  reasons  have,  no  doubt, 
had  a  share  in  the  decision.  At  the 
time  when  the  choice  was  made 
Ottawa  was  not  large  enough  to 
create  the  jealousy  of  the  more  popu- 
lous towns.  Though  not  on  the 
main  line  of  railway,  it  was  connected 
with  it  by  a  branch  railway,  and  it  is 
also  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  water  communication.  And  then 
it  stands  nobly  on  a  magnificent  river, 
with  high  overhanging  rock,  and  a 
natural  grandeur  of  position  which 
has  perhaps  gone  far  in  recommending 
it  to  those  whose  voice  in  the  matter 
has  been  potential.  Having  the 
world  of  Canada  from  whence  to 
choose  the  site  of  a  new  town,  the 
choosers  have  certainly  chosen  well. 
It  is  another  question  whether  or  no 
a  new  town  should  have  been  deemed 
necessary. 

"  To  me  I  confess  that  the  nature 
of  the  situation  has  great  charms, — 
regarding  it  as  the  site  for  a  town. 
It  is  not  on  a  plain,  and  from  the 
form  of  the  rock  overhanging  the 
river,  and  of  the  hill  that  falls  from 
thence  down  to  the  water,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  lay  out  the 
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place  in  right-angled  parallelograms. 
A  right-angled  parallelogramical  city, 
such  as  are  Philadelphia  and  the  new 
portion  of  New  York,  is  from  its  very 
nature  odious  to  me.  I  know  that 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour— 
that  drainage  and  gas-pipes  come 
easier  to  such  a  shape,  oand  that 
ground  can  be  better  economized. 
Nevertheless  I  prefer  a  street  that  is 
forced  to  twist  itself  about.  I  enjoy 
the  naiTOwness  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
the  misshapen  curvature  of  Pickett- 
street.  The  disreputable  dinginess  of 
Holywell-street  is  dear  to  me  ;  and  I 
love  to  thread  my  way  up  by  the 
Olympic  into  Covent  Garden.  Fifth 
avenue  in  New  York  is  as  grand  as 
paint  and  glass  can  make  it ;  but  I 
would  not  live  in  a  palace  in  Fifth 
avenue  if  the  corporation  of  the  city 
would  pay  my  baker's  and  butcher's 
bills. 

"  The  town  of  Ottawa  lies  between 
two  waterfalls.  The  upper  one,  or 
Rideau  Fall,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  a  small  river  with  the  larger 
one ;  and  the  lower  fall — designated 
as  lower  because  it  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  though  it  is  higher  up  the 
Ottawa  River — is  called  the  Chau- 
diere,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  boil- 
ing kettle.  This  is  on  the  Ottawa 
River  itself.  The  Rideau  Fall  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  thus  form- 
ing an  island  in  the  middle,  as  is  the 
case  at  Niagara.  It  is  pretty  enough, 
and  worth  visiting,  even  were  it 
further  from  the  town  than  it  is ;  but 
by  those  who  have  hunted  out  many 
cataracts  in  their  travels  it  will  not 
be  considered  very  remarkable.  The 
Chaudiere  Fall  I  did  think  very  re- 
markable. It  is  of  trifling  depth, 
being  formed  by  fractures  in  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  river ;  but  the  waters  have 
so  cut  the  rock  as  to  create  beautiful 
forms  in  the  rush  which  they  make 
in  their  descent. 

"  But  the  glory  of  Ottawa  will  be 


— and,  indeed,  already  is — the  set  of 
public  buildings  which  is  now  being 
erected  on  the  rock  which  guards  as 
it  were  the  town  from  the  river. 
How  much  of  the  excellence  of  these 
buildings  may  be  due  to  the  taste  of 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  late  Governor, 
1  do  not  know.  That  he  has  greatly 
interested  himself  in  the  subject  is 
well  known ;  and  as  the  style  of  the 
different  buildings  is  so  much  alike 
as  to  make  one  whole,  though  the 
designs  of  different  architects  were 
selected,  and  these  different  archi- 
tects employed,  I  imagine  that  con- 
siderable alterations  must  have  been 
made  in  the  original  drawings. 
There  are  three  buildings,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ;  but  they 
are  not  joined,  the  vacant  spaces  at 
the  corner  being  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  fourth  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle opens  upon  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town.  The  centre 
building  is  intended  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  two  side 
buildings  for  the  Government  Offices. 

"The  total  frontage  of  the  quad- 
rangle, including  the  side  buildings, 
is  1,200  feet,  that  of  the  centre  build- 
ings is  475.  The  costs  of  the  build- 
ings has  been  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling. 

"  The  buildings  front  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  and  they  stand  upon  a  rock 
looking  down  upon  the  river,  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  site.  The  view  from  the 
back  of  the  library  up  to  the  Chau- 
diere Falls  is  very  lovely." 

Among  the  other  public  buildings 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Canada,  the  Queen's 
Printing  Office,  and  others.  Ottawa 
is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Rideau  Canal  which  enters  the  lake 
at  Kingston,  95  miles  distant. 

Resuming  our  journey  at  Prescott 
Junction,  we  pass  Brockville  (422 
miles),  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  reach  Kingston  (469 
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miles),  once  the  capital  of  Canada, 
on  Lake  Ontario.  Population  15,000. 
East  of  the  town  is  a  strong"  fort  called 
Fort  Henry.  There  is  a  University 
here  and  a  mile  west  is  the  Peniten- 
tiary. Belleville  (517  miles)  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  above  the 
lake  of  which  it  affords  fine  views. 
Coburg  (561  miles),  an  eating  station, 
is  a  place  of  more  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants and  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist 
college  called  Victoria  College.  Port 
Hope  (567  miles)  is  a  pretty  town. 
We  now  pass  numerous  smaller  sta- 
tions and  reach  Toronto  (630  miles). 
Population  70,000  (Hotel  :  Rossin 
House,*  excellent.)  Thisis  a  prosperous 
and  beautiful  town  on  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  well  laid  out  and  the  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  are  very  fine. 

u  The  streets  are  all  parallelogram  - 
ical,  and  there  is  not  a  single  curvature 
to  rest  the  eye.  It  is  built  down  close 
upon  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  as  it  is  also 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  it  has 
all  the  aid  which  facility  of  traffic  can 
give  it. 

"  The  two  sights  of  Toronto  are  the 
Osgoode  Hall  and  the  University. 
The  Osgoode  Hall  is  to  Upper  Canada 
what  the  Four  Courts  are  to  Ireland. 
The  law  courts  are  all  held  there.  Ex- 
teriorly little  can  be  said  for  Osgoode 
Hall,  whereas  the  exterior  of  the 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin  is  very  fine ; 
but  as  an  interior  the  temple  of  The- 
mis at  Toronto  beats  hollow  that  which 
the  goddess  owns  in  Dublin.  In 
Dublin  the  courts  themselves  are 
shabby,  and  the  space  under  the  dome 
is  not  so  fine  as  the  exterior  seems  to 
promise  that  it  should  be.  In  Tor- 
onto the  courts  themselves  are,  I 
think,  the  most  commodious  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  passages,  vestibules, 
and  hall  are  very  handsome.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  common  law  judges 
and  those  in  Chancery  are  divided  as 
they  are  in  England ;  but  it  is,  as  I 
was  told,  the  opinion  of  Canadian 


lawyers  that  the  work  may  be  thrown 
together.  Appeal  is  allowed  in 
criminal  cases ;  but  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  such  power  of  appeal  is  held  to 
be  both  troublesome  and  useless.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  old  French  laws 
are  still  administered. 

"But  the  University  is  the  glory  of 
Toronto.  This  is  a  Gothic  building, 
and  will  take  rank  after,  but  next  to 
the  buildings  at  Ottawa.  It  will  be 
the  second  piece  of  noble  architecture 
in  Canada,  and  as  far  as  I  know  on 
the  American  continent.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, intended  to  be  purely  Norman, 
though  I  doubt  whether  the  received 
types  of  Norman  architecture  have 
not  been  departed  from  in  many  of  the 
windows.  The  Parliament  Buildings 
and  Governor's  House  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  are  situated  here, 
and  are  worthy  of  note. 

"  Toronto  as  a  city  is  not  generally 
attractive  to  a  traveller.  The  country 
around  it  is  flat ;  and,  though  it  stands 
on  a  lake,  that  lake  has  no  attributes  of 
beauty.  Large  inland  seas  such  as  are 
these  great  Northern  lakes  of  America 
never  have  such  attributes.  Pictur- 
esque mountains  rise  from  narrow 
valleys,  such  as  form  the  beds  of 
lakes  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and 
Northern  Italy.  But  from  such  broad 
waters  as  those  of  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  shores 
shelve  very  gradually,  and  have  none 
of  the  materials  of  lovely  scenery." 

From  Toronto  a  steamer  leaves 
every  day  in  the  warm  season  far 
Lewiston  across  Lake  Ontario  (60 
miles),  whence  trains  convey  passen- 
gers to  Niagara  Falls  (8  miles)  in 
half  an  hour. 

Resuming  our  journey  we  pass 
several  unimportant  stations  and  reach 
Guelph  (678  miles),  an  important 
town  with  numerous  mills,  Stratford 
(718  miles),  on  the  Avon  River  is  a 
pleasant  town  and  is  the  junction 
station  of  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
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division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
At  St.  Mary's  (729  miles),  a  branch 
goes  off  to  the  fine  town  of  London  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada. 
Passing  several  unimportant  stations, 
among  them  Ailsa  Craig,  we  reach 
Port  Sarnia  on  the  St.  Clair  River, 
the  last  station  in  Canada.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  Port  Huron  in  the 
state  of  Michigan.  Crossing  the  river, 
an  uninteresting  journey  of  63  miles 
brings  us  to  Detroit,  for  description 
of  which  see  Route  8. 


Route  22. 


Passing  Prescott  (already  mentioned 
in  Route  21)  and  Ogdensburgh  in 
N  ew  York,  on  the  opposite  shore,  we 
soon  encounter  the  famous  u  Rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence." 

These  Rapids  are  known  as  u  The 
Gallopes"  (four),  the  "  Plate," 
"  Depleau,"  "  Long  Sault,"  "  Co- 
teau,  u  Cedars,"  "  Cascades"  and 
"  La  Chine" — the  shortest,  but  the 
most  alarming  in  its  appearance  of  all. 
This  last,  however,  is  not  passed  in 
the  large  steamers  which  usually  go 
from  Lachine  to  Montreal  by  canal. 
The  excursion  to  these  last-named 
Rapids  is  generally  made  from  Mon- 
treal, requiring  only  three  or  four 
hours.    (See  Route  2.) 


NIAGARA  FALLS  TO  TORONTO 
AND  DOWN  THE  SAINT 
LAWRENCE  TO  MONTREAL. 

Tickets  for  this  trip  may  be  purchased  at 
Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo  at  reduced  rates 
during  the  travelling  season. 

^RAINS  leave  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  Suspension  Bridge 
every  morning  in  summer, 
and  connect  at  Lewiston, 
on  the  Niagara  River,  7  miles  below 
the  Falls,  with  a  fine  steamer  which 
crosses  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto  (35 
miles),  where  passengers  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  large  mail  steamers 
which  leave  at  once  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Lewiston  steamer  for  Montreal, 
vid  the  St.  Lawrence  (390  miles). 
The  steamers  land  at  Port  Hope,  Co- 
burg  and  Kingston  (see  Route  21,) 
in  Lake  Ontario.  Near  Kingston  we 
enter  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
enter  that  part  of  the  river  known  as 
the  "  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands," 
from  the  numerous  groups  of  islands 
dotted  about  its  surface.  These  islands 
number  more  than  1,800.  This  part 
of  the  passage  is  very  charming. 


Route  23. 

NEW  YORK  TO  THE  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


rHE  most  direct  and  expe- 
ditious route  is  that  by 
railway  vid  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Springfield,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  the  Pro- 
file House  being  331  miles,  to  the 
Crawford  House  (  N  otch  of  the  White 
Mountains, )  342  miles. 

That  part  of  the  route  between 
New  York  and  Springfield  is  described 
in  Route  4. 

From  Springfield  our  route  con- 
tinues up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
scenery,  and  the  enterprise  and  thrift 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  first  stop  of  the  express  trains 
after  leaving  Springfield  is  at  Holyoke 
(144  miles  from  New  York),  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  famous 
for  possessing  the  greatest  water- 
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power  in  America,  it  being  enough  to 
drive  one  million  spindles.  The  dam 
contains  4,000,000  feet  of  timber. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  about 
7,000.  Between  Holyoke  and  North- 
ampton, Mount  Holyoke  is  seen.  It 
may  be  easily  ascended.  The  view 
from  the  Prospect  House,  the  hotel 
at  the  summit,  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. Northampton,  143  miles  (Ho- 
tel: Mansion  House),  is  one  of  the 
oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  shaded 
by  beautiful  old  elm  trees.  The  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  situated  here. 
Near  the  village  on  the  west  is 
Round  Hill,  the  site  of  a  celebrated 
water-cure  establishment,  and  of 
several  fine  residences.  Passing 
South  Deerfield  (154  miles)  and 
Deerfield  (159  miles),  both  scenes  of 
Indian  depredations  at  an  early  dav, 
we  reach  Greenfield  (162  miles), 
on  the  Green  River,  which  affords  a 
fine  water-power.  It  is  a  quiet  and 
beautiful  town,  and  a  favourite  resort 
of  summer  visitors. 

Passing  several  unimportant  sta- 
tions we  reach  (189  miles)  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont  (Hotels :  American, 
Erattleboro  House,  WesselJioeft  House), 
the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  its  set- 
tlement dating  from  1724.  It  is  now 
a  favourite  summer  resort.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
fine,  and  the  drives  and  pleasant  excur- 
sions very  numerous  and  attractive. 
The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  located 
here.  The  next  station  of  importance 
is  Bellows  Falls  (Hotel:  Island 
House),  so  called  from  the  rapids  in 
the  Connecticut,  extending  about  a 
mile  along  the  base  of  Mount  Kil- 
bourne,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
828  ft.  The  river  descends  44  ft.  in 
half  a  mile.  A  large  rock  divides  the 
stream  into  two  channels,  each  about 
90  ft.  wide.  Around  these  falls  a 
canal,  with  nine  locks,  has  been  cut 


through  the  rock.  A  bridge,  erected 
in  1785,  the  first  across  the  Connecti- 
cut, 350  ft.  in  length,  crosses  the  river 
at  this  place. 

Passing  several  small  stations  we 
reach  Windsor  (235  miles),  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  country, 
and  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery. 
Mount  Ascutney,  near  the  town,  may 
be  ascended  on  horseback,  and  affords 
extensive  views  over  the  valley.  The 
State  Prison  is  located  here.  Four- 
teen miles  beyond  Windsor  is  White 
River  Junction,  on  the  White  River 
near  its  junction  with  the  Connecti- 
cut (Hotel:  Junction).  It  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  several  railways. 
Trains  stop  here  long  enough  to  allow 
passengers  to  procure  refreshment. 
Continuing  our  journey  we  reach 
(255  miles)  Norwich  and  Hanover. 
The  village  of  Norwich  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  station ;  and  opposite, 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  Hanover,  the 
seat  of  Dartmouth  College.  Passing 
Pompanoosuc,  Lyme,  and  Thetford, 
(266  miles)  and  several  stations  of 
no  especial  note,  we  reach  Wells 
River  (291  miles).  Here  tourists 
for  the  White  Mountains  and  Fran- 
conia  change  cars  for  Littleton,  20 
miles  distant  (Hotel:  Coosac  House), 
From  this  point  stages  run  (11  miles) 
to  the  Profile  House. 

Passengers  destined  to  the  Notch 
or  the  White  Mountain  House  and 
Mount  Washington,  continue  by  rail 
to  Bethlehem,  and  Twin  Mountain, 
9  miles  beyond  Littleton,  whence 
stages  run  to  the  Crawford  House. 
Tourists  desiring  to  visit  the  Profile 
House,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  that 
neighbourhood,  may  return  thence  by 
stage  to  Twin  Mountain,  may  ascend 
Mount  Washington  by  railway,  or 
may  go  by  stage  from  the  Profile 
House  to  Crawford's,  and  thence  to 
the  Glen  House,  from  which  point 
there  is  a  fine  waggon  road  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  One 
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or  two  days  will  suffice  for  the  Pro- 
file House  and  vicinity ;  one  day  will 
be  consumed  in  reaching  Twin  Moun- 
tain or  Crawford's;  another  day  will 
be  required  for  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington,  another  to  reach  the 
Glen  House ;  whence  to  Gorham,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  is  a  drive 
of  two  hours. 

Presuming  that  our  tourist  will 
first  visit  the  Franconia  Hills,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
excellent  Profile  House.  This  hotel 
is  situated  on  a  small  plain  in  the 
midst  of  densely  wooded  hills.  Not 
far  from  the  hotel  is  the  beautiful 
Echo  Lake,  so  called  from  its  fine 
echo.  Eagle  Cliff  is  a  magnificent 
promontory  of  rock  close  by  the  hotel. 
Cannon  Mountain  is  directly  opposite 
Eagle  Cliff.  On  the  very  summit  is 
a  group  of  rocks  resembling  a 
mounted  cannon,  hence  the  name. 
Upon  the  same  mountain,  but  visible 
from  a  point  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  hotel,  is  the  famous  Profile 
Rock,  or  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain/' which  is  an  almost  exact 
counterfeit  of  a  human  face.  It  is  80 
ft.  long  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  forehead,  and  is  1,200  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  being  yet  far 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
This  strange  apparition  is  formed  of 
three  distinct  masses  of  rock,  one 
making  the  forehead,  another  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  and  a  third  the  chin. 
The  rocks  are  brought  into  the  proper 
relation  to  form  the  profile  at  one 
point  only,  namely,  upon  the  road 
through  the  Notch,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  Profile  House.  The  face 
is  boldly  and  clearly  relieved  against 
the  sky,  and,  except  in  a  little  senti- 
ment of  weakness  about  the  mouth, 
has  the  air  of  a  stern,  strong  cha- 
racter, well  able  to  bear,  as  he  has 
done  unflinchingly  for  centuries,  the 
scorching  suns  of  summer  and  the 


tempest  blasts  of  winter.  Passing 
down  the  road  a  little  way,  the  "  Old 
Man"  is  transformed  into  a  "  toothless 
old  woman  in  a  mob  cap  ;"  and,  soon 
after,  melts  into  thin  air,  and  is  seen 
no  more.  Hawthorne  has  found  in 
this  scene  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
pleasantestof  his"  Twice-told  Tales," 
that  called  "  The  Great  Stone  Face." 

The  Basin,  another  remarkable  ob- 
ject, is  five  miles  south  of  the  Notch, 
It  is  45  ft.  in  diameter,  and  18  ft. 
from  the  edge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  has 
been  made  by  the  whirling  of  rocks 
round  and  round  in  the  current.  At 
the  outlet,  the  edge  of  the  rocks  has 
been  worn  into  a  likeness  of  the 
human  leg  and  foot,  called  the  "  Old 
Man's  Leg."  Across  the  brook,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  basin,  is  a  bridge, 
which  enables  the  visitor  to  reach  a 
path  leading  to  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful cascades. 

The  Flume  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Franconia  sights. 
Leaving  the  road,  just  below  the 
Basin,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and,  after 
a  walk  of  a  mile,  reach  a  granite 
ledge  100  ft.  high,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  over  which  runs  a  stream. 
Near  the  top  of  this  ledge  is  the 
ravine  known  as  the  Flume.  The 
rocky  walls  are  50  ft.  in  height,  and 
not  more  than  20  ft.  apart.  Through 
this  fissure  runs  the  brook.  Except 
in  seasons  of  freshets,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  narrow  enough  to  give  a 
dry  passage  up  the  glen,  which  ex- 
tends several  hundred  feet,  the  walls 
approaching,  near  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, to  within  10  or  11  ft.  of  each 
other.  About  midway,  a  huge  bowl- 
der, many  tons  in  weight,  hangs 
suspended  between  the  cliffs,  where 
it  has  been  caught  in  its  descent  from 
the  mountain  above.  The  Cascade, 
below  the  Flume,  is  a  continuous  fall 
of  more  than  600  ft.  the  descent  being 
very  gradual. 
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The  Pool  is  a  wonderful  excavation 
in  the  granite  rock,  about  150  ft. 
wide  and  40  ft.  deep,  the  water 
entering  by  a  cascade,  and  escaping 
through  the  rocks  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  from  the  top  of  the  rocks 
above  to  the  surface  of  the  pool,  the 
distance  is  nearly  150  ft.  It  is  reached 
by  a  walk  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Profile  House. 

Leaving  the  Profile  House  by 
stage,  we  have,  on  emerging  from  the 
forest,  a  fine  view  of  the  range  of 
mountains  of  which  Mount  Washing- 
ton is  the  centre.  Passing  Bethle- 
hem we  soon  reach  the  White  Moun- 
tain House,  from  which  point  the 
White  Mountain  Railway  ascends  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 
There  is  a  good  hotel  at  the  summit, 
and  the  place  is  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  tourists.  On  fine  days  the 
view  is  very  fine,  extending  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont.  Four  miles  beyond  the 
White  Mountain  House  is  Crawford's 
Hotel,  in  the  celebrated  Notch. 

The  White  Mountains  are  in 
Coos  and  Grafton  counties,  New 
Hampshire.  They  cover  an  area  of 
40  square  miles,  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest,  is  6,285  ft.  above  the 
sea.  1  heir  grandeur  and  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  their  scenery  have 
given  to  this  region  the  name  of  the 
u  Switzerland  of  America."  The 
principal  are  Mount  Webster,  4,000 
ft.  ;  Jackson,  4,100  ;  Clinton,  4,200  ; 
Pleasant,  4,800;  Franklin,  4,900; 
Monroe,  5,300;  Washington,  6,285; 
Clay,  5,400  ;  Adams,  5,800  ;  Jeffer- 
son, 5,710  ;  and  Madison,  5,361. 

The  Notch. — Travellers  from  Lit- 
tleton or  Conway  pass  through  the 
Notch,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  White  Mountain  scenery. 
At  its  entrance  its  width  is  but  22  ft., 
between  two  perpendicular  masses  of 
rock,  the  one  20  and  the  other  12  ft. 


in  height.  "It  was  discovered  in 
1771  by  two  hunters,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Colonel  Whipple,  of  Ports- 
mouth, went  through  it  as  the  first 
settler.  In  1803,  it  became  an  incor- 
porated turnpike  of  the  state.  It  is 
some  3  miles  in  length,  through 
which  flows  the  "  Infant  Saco," 
gradually  widening  as  it  proceeds, 
and  receiving  other  streams  from  the 
mountain  sides.  Wild  and  abrupt 
cliffs  and  rocky  ramparts  extend  the 
whole  distance^  towering  •  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  2,000  ft.'' 

Passing  down  the  .Notch  between 
the  Willey  Mountain  and  Mount 
Webster,  we  come  to  the  Willey 
House,  where  the  Willey  family,  nine 
in  number,  were  crushed  by  an  ava- 
lanche from  which  they  were  trying 
to  escape,  August,  1826.  A  rock 
30  ft.  high  split  the  avalanche,  and 
saved  the  house  from  which  they  fled 
to  their  death. 

Mount  Willard  is  easy  of  ascent, 
either  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  to  a 
height  of  2,000  ft.  above  the  Craw- 
ford House.  Speaking  of  the  view  of 
the  Notch  from  this  mountain,  Bayard 
Taylor  says  : — u  Asa  simple  picture 
of  a  mountain-pass,  seen  from  above, 
it  cannot.be  surpassed  in- Switzer- 
land." Near  the  summit  of>  the 
mountain  is  the  "  Devil's  Den,"  a 
cave  about  15  ft.  high,  20  wide,  and 
20  deep. 

Gibbs  Falls  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  cascades  reached  by  a  walk  of 
half-an-hour  from  the  hotel  along  the 
aqueduct  by  which  it  is  supplied 
with  water. 

The  drive  from  the  Crawford  House 
to  the  Glen  House  occupies  a  day. 
The  Glen  House  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  very  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Washington,  to  the  summit  of  which 
(9  miles)  an  excellent  waggon  road 
has  been  built.  Tourists  frequently 
ascend  the  mountain  by  the  railway, 
and  descend  to  the  Glen  House,  or 
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vice  versa,  avoiding  the  long  journey 
by  coach. 

u  From  Portland  we  made  our  way 
up  to  the  White  Mountains,  which 
lay  on  our  route  to  Canada.  Now  I 
would  ask  any  of  my  readers  who  are 
candid  enough  to  expose  their  own 
ignorance  whether  they  ever  heard, 
or  at  any  rate,  whether  they  know 
anything  of  the  White  Mountains. 
As  regards  myself,  I  confess  that  the 
name  had  reached  my  ears  ;  that  I 
had  an  indefinite  idea  that  they  formed 
an  intermediate  stagre  between  the 
RockyMountains  and  theAlleghanies, 
and  that  they  were  inhabited  either 
by  Mormons,  Indians,  or  simply  by 
black  bears.  That  there  was  a  dis- 
trict in  New  England  containing 
mountain  scenery  superior  to  much 
that  is  yearly  crowded  by  tourists  in 
Europe,  that  this  is  to  be  reached  with 
ease  by  railways  and  stage-coaches, 
and  that  it  is  dotted  with  huge  hotels, 
almost  as  thickly  as  they  lie  in  Switzer- 
land, I  had  no  idea.  Much  of  this 
scenery,  I  say,  is  superior  to  the 
famed  and  classic  lands  of  Europe.  I 
know  nothing,  for  instance,  on  the 
Rhine  equal  to  the  view  from  Mount 
Willard,  down  the  mountain-pass 
called  the  Notch. 

"  Let  the  visitor  of  these  regions  be 
as  late  in  the  year  as  he  can,  taking 
care  that  he  is  not  so  late  as  to  find  the 
hotels  closed.  October,  no  doubt,  is 
the  most  beautiful  month  among  these 
mountains  ;  but  according  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  matters  here,  the 
hotels  are  shut  up  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. With  us,  August,  September 
and  October  are  the  holiday  months  ; 
whereas  our  rebel  children  across  the 
Atlantic  love  to  disport  themselves  in 
July  and  August.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  autumn,  or  fall,  is  in  the  bril- 
liant hues  which  are  then  taken  by  the 
foliage.  The  autumnal  tints  are  fine 
with  us.  They  are  lovely  and  bright 
wherever  foliage  and  vegetation  form 


a  part  of  the  beauty  of  scenery.  But 
in  no  other  land  do  they  approach  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fall  in  America.  The 
bright  rose  colour,  the  rich  bronze 
which  is  almost  purple  in  its  richness, 
and  the  glorious  golden  yellows  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood.  By  me  at 
any  rate  they  cannot  be  described. 
These  begin  to  show  themselves  in 
September,  and  perhaps  I  might  name 
the  latter  half  of  that  month  as  the 
best  time  for  visiting  the  White  Moun- 
tains . ' ' —  Tro  Hope . 

Another  route  from  New  York  is 
that  by  steamer  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  thence 
via  Worcester  and  Concord,  to  Wells 
River  and  Littleton  (see  above). 

The  steamers  leave  New  York  at 
4  p.m.  in  summer.  New  London  is 
reached  about  midnight,  where  pas- 
sengers take  the  cars  for  Worcester, 
where  they  arrive  at  4  o'clock  a.m. 
Here  a  detention  occurs  of  about 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

Tourists  to  the  White  Mountains 
leave  Worcester  at  6.30  a.  m.,  arriving 
at  Wiers  at  11.30  a.m.,  and,  if  they 
choose  to  proceed  by  rail,  will  dine 
at  Plymouth,  and  reach  Littleton  (see 
above)  at  3.30  p.  m. 

At  Wiers  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  visiting  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  spend- 
ing the  night  at  Centre  Harbour  or 
Wolfboro',  and  continuing  the  jour- 
ney by  stage. 

From  Plymouth  the  traveller  may 
go  by  stage  to  the  Profile  House,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  moun- 
tain region. 

From  Littleton  the  Profile  House 
is  reached  by  stage  at  5  p.  m.,  and  the 
White  Mountains  and  Crawford  House 
by  rail  and  stage  at  7.30  p.  m. 

By  leaving  New  York  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  the  next 
evening,  at  the  same  hour,  one  reaches 
the  mountains.  Those  taking  this 
route  from  the  mountains,  leave  Lit- 
tleton at  9  a.  m,,  dining  at  Plymouth, 
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and  arrive  at  New  London  at  9.30 
p.m.,  arriving  at  New  York  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 


Route  24. 

NEW  YORK  TO  QUEBEC  AND 
MONTREAL  via  CONNECTI- 
CUT RIVER  VALLEY,  LAKE 
MEMPHREMAGOG,  .  AND 
RICHMOND. 

Distance,  427  miles  to  Quebec ;  to  Mon- 
treal, 407. 

l^-j^SfHIS  route  is  the  same  as 
®  frg  Route  23,  as  far  as  Wells 
tfpPi  River.  Beyond  Wells  River 
Ss^S^  we  pass  Barnet  and  Pas- 
sumpsic  and  reach  St.  Johnsburg, 
312  miles  from  New  York.  The 
place  is  well  built  and  contains 
important  manufactories,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  Fairbank's 
immense  manufactory  of  scales.  In 
front  of  the  Court  House,  which  is  a 
handsome  building,  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Rebel- 
lion. Passing  several  unimportant 
stations  we  reach  Newport  (356 
miles),  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  There  is  a  good 
hotel  here.  From  Prospect  Hill, 
not  far  from  the  hotel,  a  fine  view  may 
be  had  of  the  lake.  A  steamer  goes 
to  Magog  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  daily  in  summer.  The  lake  is 
35  miles  long  and  from  2^  to  4^  in 
width,  and  is  partly  in  Vermont  and 
partly  in  Canada.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  in  beautiful  scenery  and 
from  Owls  Head  and  other  heights  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  views  are 
very  fine.    From  Newport  to  Sher- 


brooke,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
is  40  miles,  thence  to  Richmond,  the 
junction  for  Quebec  and  Montreal 
25  miles.  From  Richmond  to 
Quebec  the  route  is  through  a  new 
and  uninteresting  country,  96  miles. 
From  Richmond  to  Montreal  the 
distance  is  76  miles.  Both  cities  are 
described  in  Route  2. 


Route  25. 

BALTIMORE  TO  ST.  LOUIS, 
via  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO 
RAILWAY. 

Distance,  972  miles.    Fare,  $24. 


HE  scenery  on  this  route 
between  Baltimore  and  the 
i  Ohio  River  is  as  grand  as 
1  that  on  any  railway  route 


in  the  United  States. 

The  route  for  the  first  9  miles  to 
Washington  Junction  is  part  of  the 
railway  route  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  At  the  junction  our 
route  goes  off  to  the  westward  and 
passes  (15  miles)  Ellicotts  Mills  on 
the  Patapsco  River.  Passing  several 
stations  of  no  great  importance  we 
reach  Frederick  Junction,  where  a 
branch  goes  off  to  Frederick  city,  the 
third  city  in  Maryland  in  population. 
At  Point  of  Rocks  (69  miles),  the 
railway  passes  through  a  tunnel  1,500 
feet  long.  Harper's  Ferry  (80 
miles),  at  the  junction  of  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah  Rivers  is  beautifully 
situated.  It  was  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  operations  during  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  taken  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  who  commanded  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  September,  1862. 
Seven  miles  distant  is  Charlestown 
where  the  famous  John  Brown  and 
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several  of  his  followers  were  tried  and 
executed  for  inciting  the  slaves  to 
mutiny  in  1859.  Martinsburg  (100 
miles)  and  several  stations,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery,  are 
passed  before  reaching  (177  miles) 
Cumberland,  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  the  second  city  in  Maryland. 
Piedmont  (206  miles),  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  there  is  an  hotel  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  Attamont  (223 
miles ) ,  Cranberry  Summit  (  242  miles ) 
beyond  which  many  miles  the  scenery 
is  very  fine,  are  passed,  with  several 
other  stations  of  no  importance,  and 
the  railway  quitting  West  Virginia 
enters  Ohio  near  Bellair  (376  miles). 
Passing  Zanesville  (454  miles),  a 
thriving  and  beautiful  city,  we  reach 
Newark,  the  terminus  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  line — and  connect 
with  the  lines  to  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which 
have  already  been  described. 

(The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 
was  extended  to  Chicago  early  in 
1875.) 

Route  26. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 

Irj-j  r^vf  HIS  remarkable  region,  com- 
#Hrl  [w3  prising  no  less  than  3,575 
r_N  L{pP|  square  miles,  is  situated  in 
<§^b^>  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Temtory  of  Wyoming,  its  southern 
limit  being  not  far  from  150  miles,  in 
a  direct  line,  north  of  Green  River 
Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
(see  page  85).  So  great  was  the  in- 
terest excited  throughout  the  world 
by  the  first  reports  in  relation  to  the 
wonders  of  this  region,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  March, 
1872,  passed  an  Act  setting  apart  this 
large  tract  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  "for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 


ment of  the  people."  Since  then  sur- 
veys have  been  made  of  the  Park, 
and,  among  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  localities  of  which  have  been  fixed, 
we  may  mention  1,500  hot  springs, 
among  which  are  at  least  fifty  geysers 
of  the  first  magnitude,  "  any  one  of 
which  would  cast  into  the  shade  any 
other  in  the  known  world. "  The  region 
abounds  also  in  picturesque  water- 
falls, canons  and  lakes,  rendering  it 
beyond  question  the  most  interesting 
region  in  the  world. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  the 
following  extracts,  taken  from  the 
official  reports  published  by  Congress, 
all  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
the  intending  visitor  to  the  region  to 
find  his  way  there  without  difficulty. 
Doubtless  the  shortest  route  is  that 
from  Green  River  or  Bryan  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  ascending  the 
Snake  River  Valley  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Idaho  via  Fort  Hall.  The 
old  and  best  known  route  (and  per- 
haps for  some  time  to  come  the  most 
comfortable)  is  that  from  Corinne  on 
the  Pacific  Railway,  thence  to  Boze- 
man  in  Montana.  Guides  competent 
to  conduct  parties  to  the  Yellowstone, 
and  all  the  necessaries  for  such  a  trip, 
may  be  had  at  Green  River,  Ogden 
or  Corinne. 

The  following  is  from  an  official 
report  of  N.  P.  Langford,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  park : — 

"The  park  is  at  present  accessible 
only  by  means  of  saddle  and  pack 
trains,  a  mode  of  travel  attended  with 
many  privations  and  inconveniences. 
As  it  is  likely  speedily  to  become  an 
object  of  general  interest  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  some  safer  and  more  con- 
venient and  expeditious  mode  of 
communication  is  desirable.  A  few 
years  only  can  elapse  before  it  will  be 
reached  by  railroads ;  but  until  then 
it  must  be  accommodated  with  good 
waggon  roads,  or  remain  unvisited, 
except  by  the  few  who  are  willing  to 
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endure  the  privation  and  exposure 
incident  to  horseback  travel.  The 
access  to  it  from  the  south,  by  way  of 
Snake  River,  is  favourable  to  the 
cheap  construction  of  good  waggon 
roads.  The  visitor  can  now  approach 
the  Geyser  Basin  with  a  waggon  to 
a  point  50  miles  above  the  junction 
of  Henry's  Fork  with  Snake  River. 
Thence  to  the  basin  is  about  80  miles. 
The  route  passes  over  or  through  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  either  the  Henry  or  Targee  Pass, 
either  one  of  which  needs  but  little 
improvement  to  convert  it  into  a  re- 
markably fine  road.  For  the  entire 
distance,  although  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains,  such  is  the  favourable 
configuration  of  the  country,  that  a 
road  can  be  built  without  a  grade  to 
exceed  50  ft.  to  the  mile. 

"  Another  route,  commencing  at  the 
same  point  on  Henry's  Fork,  and  fol- 
lowing up  the  Middle  Fork,  is  entirely 
practicable.  The  only  obstacle  is  the 
obstruction  offered  by  fallen  timber 
for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  and  this 
is  not  a  serious  one.  This  route  would 
be  shorter  than  the  other,  and  lead 
more  directly  to  the  Geyser  Basin 
and  Yellowstone  Lake. 

"From  the  Geyser  Basin  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  is  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles.  The  country  is  roll- 
ing, and  for  a  part  of  the  distance 
filled  with  fallen  timber.  To  make 
the  circuit  from  the  south-west  estuary 
of  the  lake  to  the  point  10  miles  below 
its  foot,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ap- 
proach both  extremes  by  roads  from 
the  Fire  Hole  Basin.  From  the  point 
where  these  roads  intersect  below  the 
lake,  a  road  should  be  constructed  to 
Tower  Falls,  and  thence  directly  to 
the  Hot  Springs  on  Gardiner's  River, 
and  in  as  near  a  direct  line  as  possible 
from  that  point  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  park.  A  continuation  of 
this  road  for  15  miles  from  the  boun- 
dary to  the  first  settlements  above 


Boteller's  ranch  would  furnish  all 
road  improvements  necessary  to  ap- 
proach the  park,  either  by  way  of 
Snake  River  or  by  the  way  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

"Another  road  that  is  entirely 
practicable  should  be  constructed  from 
Gardiner  River  Springs,  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  park  to  the  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  a  distance  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  miles. 

"These  roads,  when  completed, 
would  enable  the  visitor  to  reach  all 
the  great  points  of  interest  by  car- 
riage, and  at  any  of  these  points 
horses  would  be  provided  for  interior 
exploration.  The  opening  of  these 
roads  would  insure  the  early  erection 
of  large  and  commodious  public- 
houses  at  Mammoth  Springs,  Yellow- 
stone Falls,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Geyser  Basins. 

"  The  park  can  be  visited  any  time 
between  the  last  of  April  and  the  first 
of  November,  but  it  appears  to  the 
best  advantage  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  Then 
the  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant, 
storms  rarely  occur,  and  the  forests, 
plains  and  foot-hills  are  in  full  ver- 
dure. Tourists  desirous  of  reaching 
the  park  by  the  most  picturesque 
route  will  proceed  by  railroad  to 
Corinne,  Utah,  where  they  can  pur- 
chase their  outfits  for  the  trip  cheaper 
and  to  better  advantage  than  at  any 
advanced  point.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  long  and  tedious  stage-ride 
to  Helena  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
from  Corinne  to  Taylor's  Bridge  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  both 
as  regards  comfort  and  opportunities 
for  observation.  So  much  of  the  out- 
fit as  relates  to  food,  groceries  and 
cooking  utensils  can  be  advantage- 
ously purchased  at  the  stores  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor's  Bridge,  to  which 
point,  and  on  to  Market  Lake,  the 
route  lies  over  the  main  route  to 
Montana* 
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~"  From  Market  Lake  to  the  park  the 
country  is  wild  and  unsettled,  and 
all  provisions  must  necessarily  be 
transported  by  pack-trains.  Follow- 
ing the  road  from  Market  Lake  to  the 
Ford  on  Henry's  Fork  of  Snake  River, 
a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  traveller 
from  that  point  has  nothing  to  guide 
him  but  a  faint  bridle-path.  While 
passing  over  this  part  of  the  route,  he 
will  have  many  fine  views  of  the 
Tetons,  the  great  mountain  land- 
marks of  this  region.  Ascending 
Henry's  Fork  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  frontier  cabin  of 
Gilman  Sautelle  and  Levi  Wurtz,  on 
the  shore  of  Henry's  Lake,  in  which 
the  fork  takes  its  rise.  In  Messrs. 
Sautelle  and  Wurtz  he  will  find  men 
who,  with  all  the  better  qualities  of 
sagacious  and  expert  mountaineers, 
unite  fine  moral  natures  and  rare  cul- 
ture. Perfectly  familiar  with  the  en- 
tire region,  these  gentlemen  will  give 
the  traveller  all  needful  information 
as  to  his  future  journey  of  35  miles 
to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  the  first 
of  the  interesting  localities  in  the 
park.  In  this  basin  there  are  many 
obj  ects  of  rare  interest.  The  geysers, 
though  comparatively  small,  are  very 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  visitor 
who  first  beholds  them.  So  also  are 
the  hot  springs ;  but  they  are  merely 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  greater  won- 
ders of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
which  is  10  miles  farther  up  the  Fire 
Hole  River. 

"  The  ride  between  the  two  basins 
is  full  of  interest.  The  Upper  Basin 
is  the  location  of  all  the  great  geysers 
of  the  park  yet  discovered.  No  one 
has  ever  remained  long  enough  in  it 
to  be  able  to  detail  with  accuracy  the 
number  and  size  of  all  these  wonder- 
ful water-spouts. 

"There  are  at  least  2,000  hot 
springs,  large  and  small,  in  this 
basin,  and  of  this  number  probably 
200  are  geysers.    The  whole  basin  is 


enveloped  in  steam,  and,  seen  at  a 
distance,  is  like  the  approach  to  a 
cluster  of  manufactories.  The  gey- 
sers project  water  with  terrific  force, 
and  in  fabulous  quantities,  and  in 
every  conceivable  form,  to  heights 
varying  from  20  to  250  ft.  These 
seen  in  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun,  or 
in  the  beams  of  a  full  moon,  are  inex- 
pressibly grand.  Unlike  any  other 
scenery  in  the  world,  they  amaze  the 
beholder  by  their  magnitude  and  no- 
velty. 

"  It  is  15  miles  from  this  basin  to 
Yellowstone  Lake,  over  a  path  run- 
ning through  a  pine  forest,  greatly 
obstructed  the  entire  distance  by 
fallen  timber.  Several  beautiful  cas- 
cades in  the  Fire  Hole  River  may  be 
visited  on  this  part  of  the  route.  The 
lake  is  nearly  8,000  ft.  above  the  ocean. 
It  is  25  miles  in  length,  embosomed 
amid  mountains,  gemmed  with  green 
islands,  unique  in  form,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hot  springs 
of  great  variety,  number  and  beauty. 
Jets  of  steam  may  be  seen  issuing 
from  the  hot  springs,  from  the  islands, 
even  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  itself. 
Some  of  the  loftiest  and  most  inacces- 
sible mountain -ridges  on  the  continent 
lift  their  snow-clad  summits  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  scenery  is  co- 
lossal and  full  of  savage  grandeur. 

"  Following  the  river  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake  for  the  distance  of  9  miles, 
the  visitor  reaches  the  locality  of  Sul- 
phur Mountain,  the  Mud  Geyser,  the 
Mud  Volcano  and  the  Blowing  Ca- 
vern, all  objects  of  separate  interest, 
and  presenting  novelties  of  rare  and 
curious  character. 

"  Ten  miles  farther  down  the  river 
are  the  two  great  cataracts,  and  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  per- 
haps the  most  stupendous  elements  of 
scenery  in  the  park.  The  upper  fall 
is  115  ft.  in  height ;  the  lower,  which 
plunges  directly  into  the  canon,  is 
350  ft.,  and  the  cai  on  itself,  varying 
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from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  in  depth,  is  40 
miles  in  length,  and  for  the  whole 
distance  presents  to  the  eye  the  most 
wonderful  chasm  in  the  world.  Jets 
of  hot  vapour  issue  from  its  sides, 
and  colour  them  with  the  most  bril- 
liant colours  of  nature.  From  its 
profound  depths  stars  are  visible  in 
the  day-time.  Lieutenant  Doane, 
who,  in  1870,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  canon,  at  a  point 
where  the  walls  are  nearly  3,000  ft. 
in  height,  in  his  official  report  (  Senate 
Executive  Document,  No.  51,  Forty- 
first  Congress,  third  session)  says : 
4 It  was  about  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
stars  could  be  distinctly  seen,  so  much 
of  the  sunlight  was  cut  off  from  enter- 
ing the  chasm.' 

"  About  18  miles  farther,  and  at  a 
point  of  1  mile  divergence  from  the 
canon,  the  beautiful  fall  of  Tower 
Creek,  with  its  grotesque  surround- 
ings, meets  the  eye;  and  25  miles 
below  this  point,  the  most  wonderful 
hot  springs  of  Gardiner's  River,  with 
all  their  variety  of  beauty  and  novelty, 
assert  their  claims  to  be  considered 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  park. 

"Thus,  in  a  circuit  of  perhaps  90 
miles,  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
park  may  be  seen,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  tour,  the  visitor  is  within  75 
miles,  over  a  good  road,  of  Fort  Ellis, 
and  the  beautiful  town  of  Bozeman, 
in  Montana  Territory. 

"  It  is  impossible,  in  this  report,  to 
convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the  grand- 
eur of  the  mountain  and  river  scenery 
everywhere  present  on  this  ride.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world,  within  the  same  limit,  so  many 
wonderful  freaks  of  physical  geography, 
so  much  to  amaze  and  delight  the  be- 
holder. 

"  The  trip  thus  finished  through 
the  park,  the  traveller,  at  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  August,  may 
fitly  complete  it  by  proceeding  from 


Bozeman  to  Helena^  through  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Gallatin  and 
the  Upper  Missouri,  thence  by  coach 
through  a  highly  picturesque  country 
140  miles  to  Fort  Benton,  where,  in 
a  fine  river  steamer,  he  may  complete 
the  trip,  by  a  sail  of  six  or  seven  days, 
of  2,000  miles  down  the  Missouri  to 
Omaha,  or  to  the  junction'  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  whence 
he  may  reach  the  sea-board  by  rail. 

"  I  regard  the  exploration!  of  this 
region  as  but  just  commenced^.  New 
wonders  are  continually  presenting 
themselves.  '  Jets  of  steam  as  yet  un- 
visited  are  seen  in  all  directions  while 
passing  through  the  park,  many  of 
which  indicate  the  location  of  very 
extensive  groups  of  hot  springs.  Col- 
umns of  vapour,  apparently  500  ft.  in 
height,  seen  by  Lieutenant  Doane 
and  myself  on  my  first  v^sit  in  1870, 
while  on  one  of  our  mountain  expe- 
ditions, have  not  as  yet  been  visited. 
Mr.  Stevenson  during  the  past  year 
discovered,  near  the  head  of  Snake 
River,  a  basin  which  he  believed, 
from  casual  observation,  to  contain 
nearly  as  many  springs  and  geysers 
as  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  on  the 
Fire  Hole. 

"  A  party  of  tourists  from  Bozeman 
also  discovered  a  similar  basin  be- 
tween the  Mammoth  Springs  at  Gar- 
diner's River  and  the  Fire  Hole  Basin. 
The  whole  country  is  full  of  interest, 
and  presents  to  tourists  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  exploration,  and  to  scientific 
men  a  wonderful  field  of  investiga- 
tion. 

"  The  destructive  and  reproductive 
agencies  at  work  in  all  this  region  are 
not  the  least  marvellous  of  its  pheno- 
mena. The  two  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  discoveries  in 
this  region  have  wrought  marked 
changes.  In  that  period  old  geysers 
have  ceased  to  act,  and  new  ones  have 
been  produced;  small  geysers  have 
increased  in  size,  while  large  ones 
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have  decreased  in  volume.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  springs.  Many 
that  were  clear  two  years  ago  are  now 
muddy  caldrons,  their  contents  boiled 
down  .to  thick 'paste.  The  mud  vol- 
cano; which  on  my  first  visit  was  in 
active  operation,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  when  Professor  Hayden 
visited  the  spot  the  following  year, 
its  only  remains  were  hillocks  of  mud 
and  a  shapeless  hole  thrice  the  former 
size  of  the  crater.  Large  pine  trees, 
125  feet  highf»which  grew  near  the 
edge  of  the  crater  in  1870,  had  been 
completely  ingulfed  by  it  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  before  the  summer 

of  1871  

Nothing  has  been,  nothing  can  be 
said -to  magnify  the  wonders  of  this 
national  pleasuring-ground.  It  is  all 
and  more  than  '.all  that  it  has  been 
represented.  In  the  catalogue  of 
earthly  wonders  it  is  the  greatest,  and 
must  ever  remain  so.  It  confers  a 
distinctive  character  upon  our  coun- 
try, greater  than  that  of  Niagara, 
Yosemite,  or  Mammoth  Cave,  though 
each  of  these  is  in  itself  without 
parallel.  But  here  the  grandest,  most 
wonderful  and  most  unique  elements 
of  nature  are  combined,  seemingly  to 
produce,  upon  the  most  stupendous 
scale,  an  exhibition  unlike  any  other 
upon  the  globe." 

Of  the  great  waterfalls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone the  same  writer  says : — 
"  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yel- 
lowstone flows  through  a  grassy, 
meadow-like  valley,  with  a  calm, 
steady  current,  giving  no  warning 
until  very  near  the  falls,  that  it  is 
about  to  rush  over  a  precipice  140  ft. 
and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
again  to  leap  down  a  distance  of  350 
feet.  From  any  point  of  view  the 
Upper  Falls  are  extremely  picturesque 
and  striking.  The  entire  volume  of 
water  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  hurled 
off  the  precipice  with  the  force  it  has 
accumulated  in  the  rapids  above,  so 


that  the  mass  is  detached  into  the 
most  beautiful  snow-white,  bead-like 
drops;  and  as  it  strikes  the  rocky 
basin  below,  it  shoots  through  the 
water  with  a  sort  of  ricochet  for  the 
distance  of  200  ft.  The  whole  pre- 
sents in  the  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  mass  of  snow-white  foam  

"  After  the  waters  roll  over  the 
upper  descent  they  flow  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  apparently  flat  rocky 
bottom,  which  spreads  out  to  nearly 
double  its  width  above  the  falls,  and 
continues  thus  until  near  the  Lower 
Falls,  when  the  channel  again  con- 
tracts, and  the  waters  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  gather  themselves  into  one 
compact  mass,  and  plunge  over  the 
descent  of  350  ft.  in  detached  drops 
of  foam  as  white  as  snow;  some  of 
the  large  globules  of  water  shoot  down 
like  the   contents  of  an  exploded 

rocket   It  is  a  sight  far  more 

beautiful,  though  not  so  grand  or  im- 
pressive as  that  of  Niagara  Falls." 

Of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  Mr. 
Langford  says :  66  Secluded  amidst 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, possessing  strange  peculiarities 
of  form  and  beauty,  this  watery  soli- 
tude is  one  of  the  most  attractive  na- 
tural objects  in  the  world.  Its 
southern  shore,  indented  with  long 
narrow  inlets,  not  unlike  the  frequent 
fiords  of  Iceland,  bears  testimony  to 
the  awful  upheaval  and  tremendous 
force  of  the  elements  which  resulted 
in  its  creation.  The  long  pine- 
covered  promontories  stretching  into 
it  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  lend  new 
and  charming  features  to  an  aquatic 
scene  full  of  novelty  and  splendour. 

"  Islands  of  emerald  hue  dot  its 
surface,  and  a  margin  of  sparkling 
sand  forms  its  jewelled  setting.  The 
winds,  compressed  in  their  passage 
through  the  mountain  gorges,  lash  it 
into  a  sea  as  terrible  as  the  fretted 
ocean,  covering  it  with  foam.  But 
now  it  lay  before  us  calm  and  unruffled 
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save  by  the  gentle  wavelets  which 
broke  in  murmurs  along  the  shore. 
Water,  one  of  the  grandest  elements 
of  scenery,  never  seemed  so  beautiful 
before.  It  formed  a  fitting  climax  to 
all  the  wonders  we  had  seen,  and  we 
gazed  upon  it  for  hours,  entranced 
with  its  increasing  attractions." 

The  Yellowstone  Lake  is  about  20 
miles  long  by  15  broad.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  trout  is  the  only 
fish  found  in  its  waters.  The  na- 
turalist of  the  United  States  Geolo- 
gical Survey  says:  "Although  I 
searched  with  diligence  and  care  in 
the  neighbouring  streams  and  waters 
around  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  other  species  of 
fish  except  the  salmon  trout  ;  their 
numbers  are  almost  inconceivable,  aver- 
age weight  1^  lbs. ;  colour,  a  light 
grey  above,  passing  into  a  light  yel- 
low below ;  the  fins,  all  except  the 
dorsal  and  caudal,  vary  from  a  bright 
yellow  to  a  brilliant  orange,  they 
being  a  dark  grey  and  heavily  spot- 
ted. "  Waterfowl  make  up  in 
number  and  variety  for  the  lack  of 
life  within  the  lake.  The  surface 
fairly  swarms  with  them.  Lieutenant 
Doane  enumerates  swans,  pelicans, 
geese,  brants,  and  many  varieties  of 
ducks.  Eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
prairie  chickens,  grouse  and  mocking 
birds,  are  common  in  and  around  the 
basin  of  the  lake.  Herds  of  deer 
and  elk,  and  mountain  sheep  throng 
the  forests  and  meadows  about  the 
lake.  Buffalo  signs,  grizzly  bears 
and  California  lions  are  far  from  un- 
common, while  the  smaller  lake  and 
creek  valleys  of  the  basin  are  fairly 
alive  with  otter,  beaver,  minx  and 
musk-rats.    There  are  no  snakes." 

Of  the  Grand  Geyser,  Dr.  Hay- 
den  says :  "  We  encamped  on  the 
evening  of  August  5th  in  the  middle 
of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grandest  geysers  in  the 
world.    Soon  after  reaching  camp  a 


tremendous  rumbling  was  heard, 
shaking  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
and  soon  a  column  of  steam  burst 
forth  from  a  crater  near  the  edge  of 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Following 
the  stream  by  a  succession  of  impulses, 
a  column  of  water,  apparently  6  fit.  in 
diameter,  rose  to  the  height  of  200 
ft.,  while  the  steam  ascended  1,000  ft. 
or  more.  So  steady  and  uniform  did 
the  force  act,  that  the  column  of  wa- 
ter appeared  to  be  held  there  for 
some  minutes,  returning  into  the 
basin  in  millions  of  prismatic  drops. 
This  was  continued  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  rumbling  and  con- 
fusion attending  it  could  be  compared 
only  to  the  confusion  attending  a 
charge  in  battle.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  intense  excite- 
ment which  attended  such  a  display. 
After  the  display  is  over  the  water 
settles  down  in  the  basin,  and  the 
temperature  falls  slowly  to  150°.  We 
called  this  the  Grand  Geyser,  for  its 
power  seemed  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  which  we  had  obtained 
any  knowledge  in  the  valley.  There 
are  two  orifices  in  one  basin ;  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  no  raised  rim, 
and  is  a  very  modest-looking  spring 
in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  suspect  the 
power  that  was  temporarily  slumber- 
ing below.  The  orifice  is  oblong,  2£ 
ft.  by  4  ft.,  while  for  the  space  of  10 
ft.  in  every  direction  around  it  are 
rounded  masses  of  silica,  from  a  few 
inches  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  looking 
like  spongiform  corals.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  crystal  clearness  of 
the  water." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
Report  accompanying  the  Bill  setting 
apart  the  Park  : — 

"  The  entire  area  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  reservation  is  over 
6,000  ft.  in  altitude,  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  7,427  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  ranges  of  mountains 
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which  hem  in  the  valleys  on  every 
side,  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to 
12,000  ft.,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  round.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  cli- 
mate is  pure  and  most  invigorating, 
with  scarcely  any  rains  or  storms  of 
any  kind,  but  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently sinks  as  low  as  26°.  There  is 
frost  every  month  of  the  year.  This 
whole  region  was,  in  comparatively 
modern  geological  times,  the  scene  of 
the  most  wonderful  volcanic  activity 
of  any  portion  of  our  country.  The 
hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent 
the  last  stages — the  vents  or  escape- 
pipes — of  these  remarkable  volcanic 
manifestations  of  the  internal  forces. 
All  these  springs  are  adorned  with 
decorations  more  beautiful  than  human 
art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have 
required  thousands  of  years  for  the 
cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form  .... 
In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a 
place  of  resort  for  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple from  all  portions  of  the  world. 
The  geysers  of  Iceland,  which  have 
been  objects  of  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific men  and  travellers  of  the  entire 
world,  sink  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  hot  springs  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Fire  Hole  Basins. 
'As  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids  it  will 
not  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the 
world." 


Route  27. 
THE  BUFFALO  COUNTRY. 

HE  following,  in  relation  to 
SPl  \S  ^e  Buffalo  Country,  is  from 
Qvi  a  letter  dated  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  March  1,  1874, 
and  published  in  the  u  New  York 
Tribune  "  : — "  The  region  now  most 
known  as  the  Buffalo  Country  lies  be- 


tween the  Arkansas  and  the  South 
Platte,  and  is  200  miles  wide  from 
north  to  south,  and  300  miles  from 
west  to  east,  making  a  territory  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  includes  a  part  of 
Colorado  and  Kansas.  (See  Routes 
13  and  17.)  Although  there  are  heavy 
settlements  and  large  towns  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  although 
two  railroads  run  through  this  buffalo 
land,  only  an  extremely  small  portion 
has  been  explored,  or  even  visited. 
The  buffalo  are  most  numerous  this 
winter  along  the  South  Platte,  and 
particularly  along  the  Republican,  the 
course  of  which  is  to  the  south-east, 
on  a  diagonal  line.  The  buffalo  come 
up  from  the  south  in  the  Fall,  along  a 
northerly  and  southerly  line,  which, 
east  of  Denver,  is  considerably  fur- 
ther from  the  mountains  than  50  miles 
to  the  north ;  because  there  are  cattle 
ranches  and  some  farms  on  various 
tributaries  of  the  Republican  that  run 
nearly  north.  What  kind  of  a  coun- 
try it  is  for  200  miles  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Republican  is  unknown, 
for  it  is  unexplored ;  but  it  has  been 
gathered  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  that 
for  a  part  of  the  distance  water  stands 
in  pools,  and  timber  is  scarce ;  while 
lower  down,  say  150  miles  east  of  the 
mountains,  the  stream  is  large,  and 
timber  is  plentiful.  Here  hickory, 
oak,  maple,  and  ash  are  found,  and 
wild  turkeys  are  abundant.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  buffalo  die  here  in  untold 
thousands,  possibly  millions,  and  that 
Sioux,  Arrapahoes,  and  Cheyennes 
and  some  Pawnees,  live  here  the  year 
round,  the  chief  attraction  being  the 
buffalo.  It  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  Indians  that  they  never  kill  more 
than  they  need,  and  that  whatever 
animals  they  kill  they  dispose  of  en- 
tirely. 

"  Before  the  Union  Pacific  was  built, 
the  buffalo  roamed  as  far  as  the  North 
Platte,  and  even  to  the  Missouri,  but 
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now  only  a  few  cross  this  road,  and 
their  range  terminates  in  the  valley 
of  the  South  Platte  and  of  its  tribu- 
taries. But  there  is  another  vast  buf- 
falo range  further  north,  and  its  limits 
are  between  the  North  Platte  and  the 
Missouri,  a  space  from  north  to  south 
at  least  300  miles  wide.  The  settle- 
ments on  the  west  of  this  are  scarcely 
worth  naming.  It  begins  nearly  200 
miles  west  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City, 
and  extends  to  the  mountains  400 
miles,  and  in  fact  to  the  Pacific. .  .  The 
buffalo  region,  however,  is  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  scarcely  any 
are  found  within  the  mountains.  The 
grass  of  the  plains  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  different  from  any  found  west 
or  east,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  well 
suited,  to  the  buffalo ;  hence  it  may 
also  be  doubted  whether  these  animals 
ever  roamed  in  large  numbers  on  the 
prairies  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  even 
in  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  as  alleged ; 
and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
grass  of  these  regions  loses  its  nutri- 
tious qualities  by  the  Fall  rains  and 
winter  frosts,  and  becomes  wholly  un- 
fit for  sustaining  life.  Hence,  it  may 
be  said  with  almost  positive  certainty 
that  the  buffalo  region,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, has  been  unchanged  in  character 
and  limits  for  centuries,  and  that  so 
far  as  the  range  itself  is  concerned,  it 
will  remain  unchanged ;  those  on  the 
east  are  only  found  in  Eastern  Dakota. 
So  that  here  is  a  buffalo  region  300 
miles  broad  and  600  miles  long,  where 
millions  upon  millions  are  to-day  feed- 
ing, and  where  they  are  likely  long  to 
remain.  Beyond  the  Missouri  is  still 
another  range,  longer  and  broader, 
reaching  into  British  America,  and 
extending  far  toward  MoKenzie's 
River. 

*  *  #  *  * 

"  When  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, the  Republican,  the  Platte,  and  the 
Missouri  shall  be  settled,  the  buffaloes 
will  be  deprived  of  water,  and  their 


extinction  will  be  inevitable — not  for 
want  of  food,  for  this  always  must  re- 
main, but  for  want  of  water,  unless 
some  especial  provision  shall  be  made. 
There  are,  however,  many  springs  and 
small  streams  between  these  rivers, 
which  always  must  be  remote  from 
settlements,  and  here  the  buffalo  may 
linger  long,  unless  ranchmen  seek 
them  out,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  as 
headquarters  for  cattle  ranches. 

"  Considerable  is  said  about  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  but 
this  is  probably  much  less  now  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  teams  tra- 
versed the  valleys  of  the  Platte,  the 
Smoky  Hill,  and  the  Arkansas,  and 
when  the  slaughter  was  great.  Now 
that  all  travel  is  done  by  rail,  two  lines 
being  completed  and  another  nearly 
so,  only  a  few  hunters,  comparatively, 
enter  upon  the  feeding  grounds ;  and 
the  increase  of  buffalo  must  b&  greater 
than  it  has  been  since  the  days  when 
the  Indians  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try, at  which  time  these  animals  occu- 
pied all  that  part  of  Colorado  now 
settled,  and  a  wide  border  beside, 
that  is,  a  country  300  miles  long  and 
100  to  150  miles  wide. 

"  The  great  mass  of  the  buffalo  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte 
are  wintering  in  the  Republican  Val- 
ley, but  good-sized  herds  of  from  500 
to  10,000  have  come  over  to  the  Platte, 
and  some  have  even  crossed  this 
stream  in  heavy  force.  Perhaps  half  a 
million  head  have  come  to  the  Platte 
Valley  this  winter ;  but  they  shifted 
their  feeding  grounds  every  few  days, 
because  they  were  disturbed  by  hunt- 
ers, who  have  killed  possibly,  alto- 
gether, 2,000  head.  The  usual  start- 
ing-point for  hunters  bound  for  the 
Platte  Valley  is  the  town  of  Greeley 
on  the  east,  and  from  some  small  sta- 
tions on  the  railroads  in  the  west." 

In  relation  to  preparations  for  a 
buffalo  hunt,  the  same  writer  says — 
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"  A  two-horse  team  is  required,  whe- 
ther the  number  of  men  is  two  or 
more  ;  they  carry  provisions  sufficient 
to  last  a  week  or  ten  days,  with  cook- 
ing utensils  and  plenty  of  blankets. 
There  are  some  settlers,  but  no  ac- 
commodations are  looked  for,  and  the 
hunters  always  camp  out,  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  or  in  their  waggons.  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  come  near 
enough  to  buffalo  to  get  a  chance  to 
shoot  desirable  animals,  such  as  fat 
calves  or  dry  cows.  Good  hunters 
crawl  along  the  ground  or  wait  in 
gulches,  and  they  have  great  success. 
The  meat  is  brought  to  the  towns  in 
quarters,  and  it  sells  from  3  to  4  cents 
a  pound.  At  first  the  taste  is  not 
relished,  and  usually  a  year  passes 
before  one  comes  to  like  it ;  then  it  is 


preferred  to  beef,  and  choice  animals 
are  equal  to  the  best  stall-fed.  The 
meat  is  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  and  the  bones  make  excellent 
soup.  Mixed  with  pork,  fine  sausage 
is  produced,  and  in  mince-pies  it  re- 
minds one  of  New  England.  Large 
quantities  of  hindquarters  are  pickled 
24  or  48  hours,  hung  up  and  dried, 
and  the  result  is  a  highly  desirable 
food,  undoubtedly  superior  to  beef. 
Some  men  have  made  this  branch  a 
special  business,  and  they  have  dried 
several  thousand  pounds.  The  robes 
are  brought  to  the  towns,  and  usually 
sold  at  $2  each.  There  are  tanneries 
or  curing  establishments,  which  buy 
all  the  green  robes  offered,  and,  after 
curing  them,  ship  them  to  eastern 
cities." 
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Route  28. 

WASHINGTON  TO  CHARLES- 
TON AND  SAVANNAH,  VIA 
RICHMOND,  WELDON,  AND 
WILMINGTON. 

(The  Atlantic  Coast  Route.) 

Fares :  from  New  York  to  Charleston, 
$25—- to  Savannah,  $29— to  Jacksonville, 
$36-76— to  St.  Augustine,  $40-75. 

are  two  routes  from 
^%  Washington  to  the  northern 
IK^J  Lo<2  terminus  of  the  Richmond, 
V-^^vGi}  Fredericksburgh,  and  Potomac 
^v*>«^*25>  Railway  on  the  Potomac  River, 
one  by  railway  to  Quantico,  the  other  by 
steamer.  Departures  from  Washington 
twice  a  day.    Fare  to  Richmond,  $6. 

Leaving  Washington  by  either  rail 
or  steamer,  the  only  point  of  interest 
before  reaching  Fredericksburgh,  is 
Alexandria,  seven  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  a  pleasant  city  with 
considerable  trade,  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  being  able  to  reach  its 
wharves. 

After  leaving  the  Potomac  at  Quan- 
tico, the  route  pursues  a  southerly 
direction  across  the  fertile  but  un- 
interesting plains  of  Virginia,  and 
reaches  (55  miles  from  Washington) 
Fredericksburgh,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Virginia,  dating  from  1728. 
It  is  situated  on  the  River  Rappa- 
hannock just  below  a  fall.  The 
traveller  will  remark  on  approaching 
the  town,  the  extensive  cemeteries  m 
which  are  buried  several  thousands  of 
the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  memorable 
and  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burgh, fought  here  on  December  13th, 
1862,  between  the  Northern  Army 
under  General  Burnside  and  the 
Southern  army  under  Lee  and  Stone- 


wall Jackson.  The  former  was  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter.  Many 
traces  of  this  memorable  battle  still 
exist,  the  trains  on  the  railway  passing 
over  the  very  ground  where  General 
Meade,  with  ten  thousand  men,  made 
his  attack  on  Jackson's  corps  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  heights  above 
the  river  where  the  Southern  army 
was  posted.  Many  houses  in  the 
city  still  show  marks  of  shot.  George 
Washington  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land County,  close  to  Fredericks- 
burgh. In  the  Confederate  cemetery 
a  monument  has  been  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead  who  fell  in 
the  battle  referred  to. 

Leaving  Fredericksburgh,  our  route 
passes  through  a  level  and  fertile 
region,  by  several  small  towns  and 
reaches  (116  miles)  Richmond 
(Hotels:  St.  James's,  Ballard,  Ford's; 
population,  53,000).  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  James  River,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  occupies  a 
picturesque  situation,  being  built  on 
Richmond  and  Shockoe  hills,  which 
are  separated  by  Shockoe  Creek.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States.  The  State  Capi- 
tol is  on  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  centre 
of  a  park  of  eight  acres.  It  is  an 
imposing  building  in  appearance, 
with  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns.  In 
its  central  hall  is  Houdin's  famous 
statue  of  Washington. 

In  the  Capitol  grounds  is  an  eques- 
trian Statue  of  Washington,  by 
Crawford.  This  consists  of  a  bronze 
horse  and  rider,  of  gigantic  size, 
rising  from  a  pedestal  of  granite,  and 
surrounded  by  bronze  figures  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Marshall,  George  Mason, 
Thomas  Nelson,  and  Andrew  Lewis. 
It  is  considered  the  most  beautiful 
statue  in  America.  In  the  Capitol 
Square  is  also  a  marble  statue  of 
Henry  Clay,   The  City  Hall,  Gover- 
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nor's  House  and  Custom  House  are 
fine  buildings.  The  Brockenborough 
House,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Jefferson  Davis  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  "The  Confederate  States/' 
the  Libby  Prison  and  Castle  Thunder, 
noted  prisons  during-  the  war,  now 
used  as  warehouses,  are  objects  of 
interest  to  tourists.  The  services  at 
the  African  church  are  interesting. 

The  falls  of  the  James  River  afford 
enormous  water-power,  and  there  are 
immense  factories,  including  cotton, 
iron,  and  tobacco  factories,  flouring 
mills,  furnaces,  &c,  &c.  Holy  wood 
Cemetery  possesses  great  natural 
beauty,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out 
and  ornamented.  President  Monroe 
is  buried  here. 

In  April,  1865,  the  city  was  fired  by 
the  Confederates  to  prevent  the 
tobacco  warehouses  and  public  stores 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  army.  This  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  one 
thousand  buildings  having  been  de- 
stroyed, involving  a  loss  estimated  at 
over  $7,000,000.  The  burned  dis- 
trict has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt, 
and  the  city  is  now  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Leaving  Richmond  our  route  ex- 
tends through  a  fine  country  largely 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and 
reaches  (139  miles)  Petersburgh,  an 
old  and  pleasant  town  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Appomattox  River.  It 
has  an  extensive  water  power,  and 
formerly  exported  large  quantities 
of  flour  and  tobacco.  The  late  war 
was  most  disastrous  in  its  effects  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The 
neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the 
war  during  1864  and  1865.  It  has 
been  called  "  the  last  citadel  of  the 
Confederacy,"  the  struggles  here 
having  been  among  the  last  and  most 
important  of  the  war. 


Pursuing  our  route  southward  we 
pass  Stony  Creek  and  several  smaller 
and  unimportant  stations,  and  reach 
(65  miles  from  Petersburgh  and  202 
miles  from  Washington)  Weldon 
(  Weldon  House),  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  an  important  railway 
centre  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
and  is  distant  96  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  State,  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  sportsmen,  the 
vicinity  abounding  in  water- fowl. 
Proceeding  southward  we  remark  the 
pine  lands  for  which  this  state  is 
noted,  and  which  form  one  of  its  chief 
sources  of  wealth.  We  pass  several 
unimportant  towns,  including  Tarboro 
and  Goldsboro,  and  reach,  162  miles 
from  Weldon  and  365  miles  from 
Washington,  the  important  city  of 
Wilmington  (Hotel :  Pur  cell  House). 
It  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Forts  Fisher  and  Caswell,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  the 
scenes  of  memorable  events  during 
the  late  war.  The  former  was  captured 
by  the  Northern  troops  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1865.  For  a  long  time 
during  the  war  Wilmington  was  one 
of  the  principal  ports  visited  by 
blockade-runners  from  British  ports. 
For  years  these  vessels  succeeded  in 
landing  cargoes  here  in  spite  of  the 
blockade. 

The  route  here  crosses  the  river  and 
extends  across  a  most  uninviting 
region,  through  pine  swamps  and 
plains,  to  Florence,  South  Carolina, 
102  miles  from  Wilmington,  463  miles 
from  Washington,  from  which  point 
the  railway  extends  southward  to 
Charleston,  and  westward  to  Augusta 
and  Columbia.  From  Florence  to 
Charleston  the  railway  passes  through 
a  country  of  great  fertility,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 
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Charleston,  102  miles  from  Florence, 
565  miles  from  Washington  (Hotel : 
Charleston  Hotel),  is  the  metropolis  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous city  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
7  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
Rivers,  which  form  a  spacious  harbour 
with  a  depth  of  17  feet.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out  and  is  well  built. 
It  has  no  imposing  edifices,  but  several 
of  the  churches  are  interesting,  the 
principal  being  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
Philip's,  both  of  which  were  damaged 
by  the  artillery  of  the  besieging  army 
in  the  late  war.  St.  Finbar's  Cathedral 
(Catholic),  an  elegant  edifice,  was 
destroyed  during  the  great  fire  of 
1862,  and  is  still  in  ruins  (1875). 
The  other  buildings  worthy  of  note 
are  the  City  Hall,  Court  House,  the 
old  Post  Office,  and  the  Custom 
House.  Strangers  will  do  well  to 
visit  the  Market  House,  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  dealers  are  negroes. 
A  fine  view  of  the  city,  harbour,  and 
surrounding  country  may  be  had 
from  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's 
Church. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
Castle  Pinckney.  A  little  south  is 
Fort  Ripley,  a  small  square  work, 
built  in  1862.  On  the  sea-line  is 
Fort  Moultrie,  famous  for  beating 
off  and  nearly  destroying  the  British 
fleet  in  1776. 

Within  the  harbour  the  most  con- 
spicuous object,  and  the  one  also  of 
commanding  interest,  is  the  ruined 
walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  This  fort 
once  constituted  the  chief  defence  of 
Charleston  ;  and  must  always  be 
famous  as  the  theatre  on  which  was 
enacted  the  opening  scene  of  the 
great  civil  war  of  modern  times.  The 
fort  is  octagonal,  of  solid  masonry, 
and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbour.  The  armament  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  of  140  guns. 
u  It  was  occupied  by  Major  Anderson 


on  December  26,  1860,  and  at  noon 
of  the  27th  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted 
over  it.  On  the  11th  of  January 
following,  Governor  Pickens  de- 
manded a  surrender  of  the  fort,  which 
being  refused,  preparations  were 
commenced  to  attack  it." 

"On  the  12th  day  of  April,  at 
half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
says  a  Southern  writer,  "fire  was 
opened  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the 
Confederates.  The  firing  was  delibe- 
rate, and  was  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, for  twelve  hours.  The 
iron  battery  at  Cumming's  Point  did 
the  most  effective  service,  perceptibly 
injuring  the  walls  of  the  fortification, 
while  the  floating  battery  dismounted 
two  of  the  parapet  guns.  The  shell 
batteries  were  served  with  skill  and 
effect,  shells  being  thrown  into  the 
fort  every  twenty  minutes.  The  fort 
had  replied  steadily  during  the  day. 
About  dark  its  fire  fell  off,  while  ours 
was  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
night.  The  contest  had  been  watched 
during  the  day  by  excited  and  anxi- 
ous citizens  from  every  available  point 
of  observation  in  Charleston — the 
battery,  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  steeples  of  churches — and  as 
night  closed,  the  illuminations  of  the 
shells,  as  they  coursed  the  air,  added 
a  strange  sublimity  to  the  scene  to 
men  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
the  fiery  splendours  of  a  bombardment. 
The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  fort  resumed  its  fire,  doing  no 
damage  of  consequence. 

"  A  short  while  thereafter,  the  fort 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and, 
through  the  smoke  and  glare,  its  flag 
was  discovered  at  half-mast,  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  The  Federal  fleet, 
which  was  off  the  bar,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  remained  quietly  where 
it  was ;  they  did  not  remove  from 
their  anchorage  or  fire  a  gun.  In  the 
meantime,  the  conflagration,  which 
had  seized  upon  the  officers'  quarters 
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and  barracks  at  the  fort,  continued  ; 
it  no  longer  responded  to  our  fire, 
which  was  kept  up  with  an  anxious 
look-out  for  tokens  of  surrender ;  its 
garrison,  black  and  begrimed  with 
smoke,  were  employed  m  efforts  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  and  in 
some  instances  had  to  keep  themselves 
lying  upon  their  faces  to  avoid  death 
from  suffocation. 

u  During  the  height  of  the  confla- 
gration, a  bqat  was  dispatched  by 
General  Beauregard  to  Maj  or  Ander- 
son, with  offers  of  assistance  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire.  Before  it  could 
reach  the  fort,  the  long-expected  flag 
of  truce  had  been  hoisted  ;  and  the 
welcome  event  was  instantly  an- 
nounced in  every  part  of  the  city  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  pealing  of 
cannon,  the  shout  of  couriers  dashing 
through  the  streets,  and  by  every  indi- 
cation of  general  rejoicing." 

The  present  condition  of  the  work 
sufficiently  attests  the  warmth  of  the 
second  attack,  August,  1863. 

The  environs  of  Charleston  are  very 
charming.  Strangers  generally  drive 
up  the  Ashley  River  to  Drayton  Hall 
and  Middleton  Place,  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  plantations  in  the  State. 
Magnolia  Cemetery  is  another  spot 
usually  visited  by  tourists. 

Charleston  to  Savannah. 

The  route  runs  along  the  coast,  but 
not  in  sight  of  the  ocean.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  is  104 
miles.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  route  is  extracted  from  a 
recent  description  in  a  daily  journal : — 

"  The  railway  from  Charleston  to 
Savannah  was  destroyed  during  the 
war,  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
little  more  than  a  year.  Its  route  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  line, 
and  it  passes  through  many  of  the 
sea-board  and  lowland  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  State.  As  a  consequence, 
the  entire  journey  is  made  among  some 


of  its  wildest  and  richest  scenery.  For 
miles  the  rails  are  laid  on  piles,  passing 
through  marsh  and  morass,  and  cross- 
ing swift-rushing,  dirty  streams,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  rivers,  and  bap- 
tized with  unpronounceable  Indian 
names.  But  it  is  in  regions  of  this 
nature  that  we  find  the  wildest,  grand- 
est, and  most  tropical  vegetation.  By 
one  of  Nature's  freaks,  in  this  country 
of  miasmas,  fevers,  and  excessive  heat, 
where,  in  the  summer  months,  the 
negro  alone  can  live,  she  has  been 
most  lavish  in  her  gifts.  Extensive 
pine  forests,  the  lofty  cypress,  wreath- 
ed and  bedecked  with  garlands  of  gray 
moss ;  the  bay  and  the  laurel,  covered 
with  the  vines  of  the  wild  grape  or 
ivy;  huge  oaks  that  have  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  line  the 
road  on  either  side.  Noble  avenues 
are  created  by  these  forest  giants,  and 

Eendent  from  their  stalwart  limbs 
ang  long  festoons  of  moss  and  vine, 
dimly  veiling  the  vista  beyond. 
Flowers  grow  in  profusion,  and  give 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  green 
shades  of  the  leaves  and  plants. 
The  cane-brake,  growing  to  a  height 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  feet,  forms 
a  quasi  barrier,  protecting  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  from  the  incursions 
of  man  or  beast,  and,  'neath  the  sha- 
dow of  the  overhanging  boughs,  the 
ill-shapen  alligator  retires  from  the 
muddy  waters  of  his  river  home. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  some  pretty 
good  samples  of  Southern  scenery 
before,  but  I  am  compelled  to  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  views 
along  this  road." 

Savannah  (769  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, 1,009  miles  from  New  York  ; 
population,  35,000;  hotels:  Pulaski 
House,  Screven  House),  is  the  chief 
city  of  Georgia.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Savannah  River, 
17  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the 
streets,  running  east  and  west,  and 
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north  and  south,  and  crossing  at 
right  angles,  are  of  various  widths, 
the  streets  which  run  east  and  west 
being  alternated  with  parallel  nar- 
rower streets,  and  each  block  inter- 
sected with  lanes  22  feet  in  width. 
"  The  streets  running  north  and  south 
are  of  nearly  uniform  width,  every 
alternate  street  passing  on  either  side 
of  small  public  squares,  or  plazas, 
varying  from  1\  to  three  acres  in 
extent,  which  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  the  narrower 
streets,  and  intersected  in  the  centre 
also  by  a  wide  street.  These  plazas, 
24  in  number,  located  at  equal  dis- 
tances through  the  city,  handsomely 
enclosed,  laid  out  in  walks,  and 
planted  with  the  evergreen  and  or- 
namental trees  of  the  South,  are 
among  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Savannah,  and,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  when  they  are  car- 
peted with  grass,  and  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  are  in  full  flower  and  fo- 
liage, afford  delightful  shady  walks, 
and  play-grounds  for  the  children, 
while  they  are  not  only  ornamental, 
but  conducive  to  the  general  health  by 
the  free  ventilation  which  they  afford. 
They  have  been  well  called  the  lungs 
of  the  city.  Upon  the  large  6  trust- 
lots,'  four  of  which  front  on  each  of 
these  squares,  two  on  the  east  and 
two  on  the  west,  many  of  the  public 
edifices  and  palatial  private  residences 
of  Savannah  are  built." 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  city 
is  its  abundance  of  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery,  which  have  given  to  it 
the  name  of  the  "  Forest  City." 

The  chief  churches  are  St.  John's, 
Christ's,  Independent  (Presbyterian), 
and  Trinity.  The  latter  stands  in 
St.  James's  Square,  where  John  Wes- 
ley once  preached. 

The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  Custom  House,  Court  House, 
Theatre,  and  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  A 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  environs 


may  be  had  from  the  tower  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  places 
of  public  resort  is  Forsyth  Park.  In 
Monurnent  Square  is  the  beautiful  Do- 
ric Monument,  to  the  memories  of 
Generals  Green  and  Pulaski,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
Lafayette,  in  1825. 

There  are  many  pleasant  drives  in 
the  environs,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  to  Thunderbolt,  White 
Bluff,  Isle  of  Hope,  and  Vernon.  The 
most  popular  drive  is  that  to  Bona-, 
venture  Cemetery,  about  four  miles 
from  the  city.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  avenues  of  live  oak  trees  and 
its  splendid  foliage. 


Route  29. 

WASHINGTON  TO  SAVANNAH, 
via  RICHMOND,  DANVILLE, 
AND  COLUMBIA. 

(The  "  Piedmont  Air-Line.") 

From  Washington  to  Richmond  the  route 
is  the  same  as  that  described  in  Route  28, 
above. 

gj^|gEAVING  Richmond  by  the 
IS  nfi^1  Ricnnion(l  an(i  Danville 
2/  ^ailwaJ?    we    cross  the 

WJ^J$>  James  River  and  reach 
Burkeville  (53 miles).  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Northern  army  arrived 
in  April,  1865,  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  South,  which  was  aiming  to  reach 
the  same  point.  J  ts  arrival  here  forced 
the  Southern  army  to  fall  back  toward 
Lynchburgh,  and  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  latter  at  Appomattox 
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Court  House  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1865. 

The  country  along  thL  railway  is 
renowned  for  its  excellent  tobacco 
crops.  Roanoke  (90  miles)  was  long 
the  residence  of  John  Randolph,  the 


in- 


famous Congressional  orator.  Dan- 
ville (141  miles)  is  on  the  Dan 
River,  in  the  midst  of  a  famous  to- 
bacco region.  Greensboro',  in  North 
Carolina,  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  tobacco. 

Salisbury  is  a  fine  old  town  without 


special  attractions.  Charlotte  (282 
miles;  Hotel:  Mansion)  is  a  fine 
town,  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining 
region  of  Nojth  Carolina,  and  the  seat 
of  a  government  assay  office.  From 
Charlotte  to  Columbia  is  110  miles. 


Columbia  (Hotel:  Nickerson  House) 
is  the  political  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Jt  is  a  handsome  town,  remark- 
able for  its  shaded  streets,  fine  resi- 
dences, abundance  of  flowers,  and 
delightful  environs.  The  Capitol, 
not  yet  completed,  is  designed  to  be 
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one  of  the  finest  in  the  Union.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  business  part 
of  the  city  was  burned  at  the  occu- 
pation by  General  Sherman,  the  latter 
claiming  that  the  fire  was  started  by 
Southern  people.  The  State  Pe- 
nitentiary is  here.  Charleston  is 
137  miles  from  Columbia.  Eighty- 
six  miles  further  on  is  Augusta. 
(Hotel:  Planters;  population,  16,000). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful towns  in  the  South.  It  is  on 
the  Savannah  River,  230  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  The  principal  streets  are 
wide,  and  some  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  very  elegant  and  are  almost 
invariably  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens. 

The  Masonic  Hall,  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  and  Opera  House  are  fine 
buildings.  The  City  Cemetery  is 
handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned. 

The  route  from  Augusta  to  Savan- 
nah is  via  Millen,  where  the  Georgia 
Central  Railway  branches,  one  branch 
going  to  Augusta,  the  other  to  Ma- 
con. The  distance  from  Augusta  to 
Savannah  is  132  miles.  The  section 
is  thickly  populated,  but  possesses 
few  features  of  interest  to  tourists. 
The  only  town  of  importance  on  the 
way  is  Millen  (53  miles  from  Au- 
gusta), where  trains  stop  for  refresh- 
ments. Ninety  miles  west  of  Millen 
and  187  west  of  Savannah  is  Mil- 
ledgville,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Georgia.  Twenty-two  miles  further 
on  is  Macon,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous towns  of  the  State,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  15,000.  It  is  a 
beautiful  city,  abounding  in  wide 
shady  avenues,  and  has  several  fine 
public  buildings.  The  environs  are 
very  attractive. 

For  description  of  Savannah,  see 
Route  28,  above. 


Route  30. 

NEW  YORK  OR  WASHINGTON 
TO  FLORIDA. 

LORIDA,  to  which  so  many 
*v  Northerners  resort  in  win- 

%  Pl&J  ter  for  health  and  pleasure, 
vr^%^L  may  be  reached  by  railway 
via  Savannah  (see  Routes  28  and  29 
above),  or  by  steamer  from  New  York. 
Lines  of  steamers  from  Savannah 
land  passengers  at  Jacksonville,  and 
connect  with  all  the  towns  on  the  St. 
John's  River.  The  greatest  number 
of  tourists  go  by  railway  to  Savannah 
and  thence  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf, 
Florida  branch,  and  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola,  and  Mobile  Railway, 
which  is  the  route  herein  described. 

Having  reached  Savannah  by  either 
of  the  routes  above  described  (Routes 
28  and  29),  the  traveller  pursues  his 
journey  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by 
railway,  distance  263  miles.  Leaving 
Savannah  the  route  crosses  at  Ways 
station  (16  miles)  theOgeechee  River. 
In  this  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
rice  plantations.  Passing  Fleming 
Johnston  (46  miles),  Tebeauville  (97 
miles),  the  latter  station  being  near 
the  great  Okefonokee  Swamp,  and  in 
a  region  abounding  in  game  and  fish, 
we  reach  Dupont  (131  miles)  the 
junction  of  the  Florida  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railway.  From 
this  point  the  line  runs  south  to  Live 
Oak  in  Florida,  48  miles  from  Du- 
pont and  179  miles  from  Savannah. 
Here  we  join  the  line  of  the  Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola,  and  Mobile 
Railway,  which  running  almost 
due  east,  extends  to  Jacksonville 
263  miles  from  Savannah.  Leaving 
Live  Oak  we  pass  Wellborn  (11 
miles),  a  favourite  resort  for  in- 
valids.    In  the  neighbourhood  are 
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several  small  lakes  abounding  in  fish. 
There  are  several  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  where  board  may  be  had  from 
$7  to  $12  per  week.  Passengers  for 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  eight  miles 
distant,  leave  the  railway  here .  Eleven 
miles  further  is  Lake  City,  a  plea- 
sant town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  close 
to  which  are  several  small  lakes. 
Passing  Olustee  and  Baldwin,  the 
junction  of  the  Florida  Railway,  which 
goes  off  south  to  Cedar  Keys,  we 
reach  Jacksonville  (population 
11,000  ;  Hotels  :  Grand  National, 
St.  James',  Metropolitan,  Price  House, 
Magnolia).  Charges  at  the  hotels, 
$20  to  $30  per  week.  Board  in  pri- 
vate houses,  $12  to  $25  per  week. 
Much  complaint  is  made  of  extor- 
tionate prices  demanded  by  hotel  and 
lodging-house  keepers.  Jacksonville 
is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Flo- 
rida. It  is  situated  on  the  St.  John's 
River,  25  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
has  an  enormous  trade  in  lumber,  and 
its  fruit  trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  its  principal 
street,  Bay  Street,  containing  many 
fine  shops.  The  bluff  called  La  Villa 
affords  a  fine  view.  In  winter  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  crowd  the  hotels  and  give  to 
the  city  a  lively  appearance.  The 
neighbouring  villages  of  Riverside, 
Reeds  Landing,  Alexandria  and 
South  Shore  are  reached  by  regular 
ferry-boat.  Boats  ply  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals  to  all  points  on  the 
St.  John's  River. 

The  St.  John's  River. 
This  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  rivers  of  the  South.  It  rises  in 
the  swampy  region  of  central  Florida, 
and  flowing  nearly  north,  empties 
into  the  ocean  below  Jacksonville, 
nearly  400  miles  from  its  source.  For 
nearly  150  miles  from  the  sea  it  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  though 
in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  six 


miles  in  width.  Its  banks  are  re- 
markable for  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
.which  everywhere  abounds.  Orange 
groves  are  frequently  seen,  and  there 
are  many  picturesque  villages.  Large 
steamers  ascend  as  far  as  Palatka 
(75  miles),  and  smaller  ones  convey 
passengers  as  far  as  Enterprise  (205 
miles).  Fare  from  Jacksonville  to 
Enterprise,  including  berth  an!  meals, 
$9.  Fares  on  local  steamers  about 
4  cents  per  mile,  meals  $1. 

The  first  landing  going  up  the  river 
is  Mulberry  Grove  (12  miles),  a 
favourite  resort  of  pleasure  seekers. 
Mandarin  (15  miles),  east  bank,  is  a 
village  of  150  inhabitants,  and  is 
noted  as  the  winter  home  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  whose  modest  house 
may  be  seen  near  the  shore  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  pier.  Hibernia  (23 
miles),  west  bank,  is  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids.  Magnolia,  west 
bank  (27  miles),  has  a  fine  hotel.  In 
this  neighbourhood  alligators  abound. 
Green  Cove  Springs,  west  bank  (30 
miles),  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
resorts  on  the  river.  {Hotels:  Cla- 
rendon, Union.)  It  has  a  sulphur 
spring,  which  discharges  3,000  gal- 
lons per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of 
78  degrees.  The  water  is  said  to  re- 
semble much  that  of  Richfield  Springs 
in  New  York.  Picolata,  east  bank 
(45  miles),  is  an  old  town,  a  resort  of 
visitors.  Tocoi,  east  bank  (57  miles), 
is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  which 
goes  to  St.  Augustine,  distant  fifteen 
miles  across  the  country.  The  railway 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  some 
enterprising  New  York  capitalists 
and  relaid  with  iron,  and  is  now  a 
steam  road .  It  was  formerly  laid  with 
wooden  rails  and  operated  by  mules. 

[St.  Augustine  {Hotels:  St.  Au- 
gustine, Magnolia,  Florida).  There 
are  numerous  boarding  houses.  Ho- 
tel prices  $4  per  day. 

This  is  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting place  in  Florida ;  and  here 
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the  visitor  can  enjoy  a  mild,  genial 
climate,  agreeable  society,  and  most 
of  the  comforts  of  home. 

In  1565,  Menendez,  having  landed 
in  Florida,  and  massacred  the  Hu- 
guenot colony  at  Fort  Carolin,  pro- 
ceeded to  found  St.  Augustine,  the 
first  permanent  settlement  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Spaniards  held  posses- 
sion nearly  two  hundred  years,  when 
Spain  ceded  Florida  in  1763  to  Great 
Britain.  Twenty  years  later,  Eng- 
land gave  back  the  peninsula ;  Spain 
holding  it  until  1819,  when  Florida 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

St.  Augustine,  with  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  ancient  buildings 
with  projecting  balconies,  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  old  Spanish 
town.  All  but  the  modern  buildings 
are  constructed  of  coquina,  a  natural 
concrete,  in  itself  a  great  curiosity. 
The  Cathedral  is  curious,  whilst  the 
old  Spanish  fortress,  San  Marco,  is 
by  far  the  most  picturesque  object  on 
the  continent.  It  is  reached  most 
agreeably  from  the  Plaza,  by  a  broad 
sea-wall,  constructed  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  city  by  the  United  States 
Government;  and  when  seen  by 
moonlight,  only  the  ruins  of  the  Eng- 
lish Abbeys  can  compare  with  it  in 
beauty. 

There  are  some  beautiful  drives  in 
and  about  St.  Augustine,  and  several 
fine  orange  groves,  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  sea-wall  affords  a  magnificent 
promenade,  and  is  the  favourite  re- 
sort. Boating  on  the  beautiful  bay, 
on  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  both 
safe  and  agreeable,  whilst  the  fishing 
is  excellent;  the  Spanish  fishermen 
are  always  open  to  charter,  and  know 
just  when  and  where  to  go  to  secure 
a  catch. 

Many  wealthy  Northern  families 
have,  since  the  war,  purchased  or 
built  winter  residences  here  ;  and  St. 
Augustine  promises  to  become  a 
Southern  Newport.] 


Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Tocoi, 
several  small  towns  are  passed,  and 
we  reach  (75  miles)  Palatka.  (Ho- 
tels: Putnam,  St.  John's.  Population, 
1,200.)  In  the  neighbourhood  great 
quantities  of  oranges  are  grown.  The 
river  becomes  narrower  at  this  point, 
and  smaller  steamers  are  taken  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  river.  On 
leaving  Palatka  the  great  beauty  of 
the  upper  St.  John  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  river  was  named  by 
the  Indians,  Welaka — a  chain  of  lakes 
— for  such  it  really  is;  magnificent 
sheets  of  water,  connected  by  narrow 
links  of  river,  bordered  by  a  splendid 
growth  of  almost  tropical  vegetation. 
Of  these,  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Monroe  are  the  most  important,  each 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  ten  in  width.  The  whole  pas- 
sage from  Palatka  to  Enterprise  is 
most  agreeable,  the  scene  changing 
at  every  moment,  and  its  novelty  being 
indescribable. 

Wilaka  (95  miles)  on  the  east 
bank,  is  near  the  entrance  to  Dunn's 
Lake,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ockla- 
waha  River,  which  latter  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  tourists  for  its  wild 
scenery.  Near  this  place  is  the  re- 
markable Silver  Spring.  It  is  so 
large  that  boats  float  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  transparency  Jof  the  water  is 
so  great  that  the  bottom  of  the  spring 
may  be  seen  eighty  feet  below  the 
boat.  Soon  after  leaving  Wilaka  we 
enter  Little  Lake  George,  and  soon 
after  Big  Lake  George,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the 
world.  It  is  12  miles  wide  and  18 
miles  long.  In  the  lake  is  an  island 
known  as  Rembrandt  Island,  con- 
taining about  1,700  acres.  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  orange  groves  in 
Florida.  Passing  Volusia,  the  site 
of  an  old  Spanish  town,  we  reach, 
ten  miles  farther  on,  Blue  Spring, 
and  after  stopping  at  Mellonville 
(200  miles),  a  busy  landing  on  Lake 
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Monroe,  we  reach  Enterprise  (205 
miles).  (Hotel:  Brock  House.)  This 
is  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  sportsmen 
and  the  starting  point  for  hunting 
and  fishing  excursions  to  the  upper 
lakes  and  Indian  River.  Small 
steamers  run  from  Enterprise  to  Salt 
Lake,  60  miles,  which  latter  place  is 
the  nearest  point  to  Indian  River. 
This  river  is  properly  a  bay,  sepa- 
rated on  one  side  from  the  St.  John's 
by  a  strip  of  land  six  miles  wide,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  strip  of 
land.  From  the  Atlantic  side,  it  can 
be  reached  through  Indian  River  in- 
let, by  vessels  drawing  four  to  five  feet 
of  water ;  and  sportsmen  sometimes 
make  the  trip  from  St.  Augustine  in 
a  Minorcan  vessel.  The  Indian 
River  holds  undisputed  pre-eminence 
as  the  best  fishing  ground  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  its  waters  at  all  times  being 
perfectly  alive  with  an  endless  variety 
of  fish ;  whilst  turtles,  lobsters,  oys- 
ters, &c,  are  found  on  every  side. 

Everglades. 

Indian  River  is  the  highest  acces- 
sible point  of  interest  of  the  St.  John's 
region ;  small  steamers  have  reached 
Lake  Washington,  in  the  swamps, 
beyond  which  are,  no  doubt,  hidden 
the  sources  of  the  river ;  to  the  south- 
ward lie  Lake  Okechobee,  and  the 
Everglades,  the  prominent  feature  of 
Southern  Florida. 

The  Everglades  form  a  very  re- 
markable shallow  lake,  stretching 
nearly  across  the  peninsula;  with 
limestone  bottom  and  borders.  It 
contains  numerous  islands,  many  of 
them  of  excellent  soil,  and  covered 
with  trees ;  a  few  Indians,  a  remnant 
of  the  Seminoles,  live  on  these  islands, 
cultivating  com  and  vegetables, 
which  they  sometimes  bring  for  sale 
to  Biscay ne  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Tiger  Tails,  their  chief,  is 
now  over  ninety  years  of  age. 


OCKLAWAHA  RlVER. 

At  Palatka,  the  large  steamers  con- 
nect with  steamers  for  the  Oklawaha 
River,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  of  Florida.  At  times  the 
steamer  has  barely  room  to  pass  be- 
tween the  banks,  whilst  the  trees 
form  an  evergreen  arch  overhead, 
festooned  with  moss  and  flowering 
vines,  and  presenting  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  The  Ocklawaha  boats 
run  to  Lake  Harris  (230  miles), 
reaching  one  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  State,  where  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  flourish  in 
great  perfection,  whilst  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  and  bananas  are 
successfully  raised. 

Excursions. 
From  St.  Augustine  and  Enter- 
prise, numerous  pleasant  expeditions 
may  be  made  with  perfect  safety, 
into  an  almost  unexplored  country, 
abounding  in  fish  and  game;  and 
one's  time,  whether  in  a  sojourn  of  a 
few  weeks,  or  during  an  entire  win- 
ter, be  most  agreeably  occupied  in 
Florida. 


Route  31. 

WASHINGTON  TO  THE  NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE  AND  THE  VIR- 
GINIA SPRINGS. 

HE  route  is  from  Washington 
AO  f^r-  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  by 
IKIm  L£k£[  Orange    and  Alexandria 

C^M^O  Railway  to  Gordonsville  on  the 
5^5*5^51  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
and  thence  to  Goshen,  the  station  for  the 
Natural  Bridge,  and  by  the  same  railway 
to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Station. 

Leaving  Washington  we  pass  (7 
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miles)  Alexandria,  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed. Fairfax  (24  miles)  was  oc- 
cupied in  June  and  July,  1861,  by 
the  Southern  army,  which  fell  back 
at  the  approach  of  the  Northern  army 
to  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  (34 
miles),  where  was  fought  in  July, 
1861,  the  first  great  battle  of  the  late 
war,  which  resulted  in  the  repulse 
of  the  Northern  army  and  its  retreat 
to  Washington.  The  battle  ground 
is  three  miles  from  Manassas  Station. 
The  second  battle  of  Manassas,  August 
29,  30,  1862,  was  fought  on  nearly 
the  same  ground,  Gen.  Lee  being  in 
command  of  the  Southern  army  and 
Gen.  Pope  of  the  Northern.  Cat- 
letts  (45  miles),  Warrenton  (47 
miles),  and  Culpepper  Court  House 
(69  miles),  are  all  the  scenes  of  im- 
portant events  during  the  late  war, 
this  part  of  Virginia  having  been  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  constant  battles, 
raids,and  skirmishes  between  the  forces 
of  the  two  parties.  Gordonsville 
(69  miles)  is[the  point  of  junction  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
It  is  a  busy  town  and  an  important 
railway  centre.  Charlottesville 
(117  miles)  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  visible  from  the  railway. 
Near  it  is  Monticello,  the  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  where  also  he  is 
buried.  Staunton  (156  miles)  is  the 
starting-point  for  Madison  Cave, 
Augusta  Springs,  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  this  region.  Goshen 
(188  miles).  Here  passengers  for 
the  Natural  Bridge  leave  the  rail 
and  proceed  by  stage,  about  35  mile's. 
This  great  natural  curiosity  spans  the 
chasm  in  which  flows  a  small  creek. 
It  forms  an  arch,  the  top  of  which  is 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  stream 
which  flows  through  it.  The  top  of 
this  arch  or  bridge  is  on  a  level  with 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  arch  is  from 
40  to  60  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  60 
feet  wide,  the  span  90  feet. 


Sixty  miles  beyond  Goshen,  near 
the  railway,  are  the  famous  White 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  route  along  which 
we  have  passed  are  a  great  number  of 
medicinal  springs,  hundreds. in. num- 
ber, some  of  them  much  frequented 
by  visitors  and  known  together  as  the 
Virginia  Springs.  Even  a  brief  de- 
scription of  them  all  would  compej 
us  to  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work. 


Route  32. 

WASHINGTON  TO  NEW  OR. 
LEANS  via  LYNCHBURGH, 
KNOX  VILLE,  CHATTA- 
NOOGA, AND  JACKSON. 

For  a  description  of  that  part  of»the 
route  between  Washington  and  Charlottes- 
ville see  Route  31  above. 

EAVING  Charlottesville,  we 
1K3  (Jj^Jj  Pass  one  or  two  small  sta- 
x)  ly^Sf  ti°ns?  and  reach  Lynch- 
wL^J&  burgh  (178  miles  from 
Washington).  It  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable trade,  but  of  no  especial 
interest  to  the  tourist.  Leaving 
Lynchburgh,  we  pass  through  an 
agricultural  region,  stopping  at  se- 
veral unimportant  stations,  and  reach 
Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  204  miles  from 
Lynchburgh,  and  404  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  small  town,  one  of  its 
claims  to  distinction  being  that  it 
is  the  home  of  the  ex- President,  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  next  point  of 
interest  is  Knoxville  (505  miles). 
Population,  11,000.  A  handsome 
town  on  the  Holston  River.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
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versity  and  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  both  institutions 
possessing  fine  edifices.  Passing  se- 
veral places  of  little  interest,  we  reach 


war,  its  position  rendering  its  occu- 
pation desirable  to  both  the  contending 
parties.  Close  by  and  overlooking 
the  town  is  the  famous  Lookout  Moun- 


THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE. 


(618  miles)  Chattanooga.  (Hotel : 
Crutchfield  House.)  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  railway 
and  manufacturing  centre.  It  is  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  the 
scene  of  severe  conflicts  during  the 


tain,  rising  1,400  feet  above  the  plain. 
Here  was  fought  on  November  22, 
1863,  the  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
It  was  literally  "  fought  above  the 
clouds."  The  environs  of  the  town 
are  picturesque  and  attractive.  Great 
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quantities  of  coal  and  iron  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Leaving  Chat- 
tanooga, the  next  town  of  importance 
is  Huntsville  (725  miles),  Ala- 
bama, a  beautiful  place  of  5,000  in- 
habitants ;  it  is  725  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. Decatur;  Tuscumbia  (792 
miles),  and  Corinth,  Mississippi,  the 
junction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railway,  Grand  Junction  (885 
miles),  where  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railway  connects  with 
the  Mississippi  Central  Railway,  over 
which  latter  we  pursue  our  route 
southward. 

Leaving  Grand  Junction,  which 
is  merely  a  junction  station,  and 
pursuing  our  course  towards  New 
Orleans,  we  pass  several  towns  of 
some  consequence,  but  of  no  great 
interest  to  tourists.  Holly 
Springs  (912  miles)  is  a  beautiful 
town  with  several  well-known  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists.  Grenada 
(985  miles),  on  the  Yallobusha  River, 
and  Canton  (1073  miles),  are  passed 
before  reaching  Jackson  (1097  miles) . 
(Hotel:  Bowman} House,)  Pop.  4,500. 
This  is  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  It 
is  on  the  Pearl  River.  It  is  not  a 
very  attractive  place,  but  possesses 
some  fine  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  State  Capitol,  Gover- 
nor's House,  and  Lunatic  Asylum. 

We  now  pass  through  a  level  and 
uninteresting  country,  passing  few 
important  towns,  and  reach  (1279 
miles)  New  Orleans.  (Hotels:  St, 
Charles',  St.  James1,  City  Hotel.)  Popu- 
lation 190,000.  This  is  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  South,  and 
the  largest  cotton  market  in  the  world. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River 
about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Besides  its  enormous  trade 
in  cotton  it  receives  from  the  country, 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, enormous  quantities  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  flour,  &c,  &c.    It  has  be- 


sides an  enormous,  import  trade, 
reaching  to  near  $20,000,000  per 
annum.  The  site  of  the  city  is  low, 
being  belo  w  the  level  of  the  river  and 
protected  by  levees.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  there  are  many 
elegant  public  and  private  edifices. 
Canal  Street,  the  chief  thoroughfare, 
is  wide  and  is  lined  for  two  miles 
from  the  river  with  fine  shops  and 
residences.  Several  of  the  churches 
are  large  and  handsome  structures. 
The  Custom  House,  designed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  government  build- 
ings in  the  country,  is  still  unfinished, 
and  presents  anything  but  an  attract- 
ive appearance.  The  city  has  several 
parks  and  squares,  the  largest  being 
the  New  City  Park,  containing  about 
150  acres.  Jackson  Square  on  the 
river  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  is  a 
pretty  but  small  enclosure,  and  con- 
tains an  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

The  city  has  many  benevolent  and 
literary  institutions.  The  ceme- 
teries are  remarkable,  the  remains  of 
the  dead  being  placed  in  recesses  built 
in  heavy  walls  and  piled  tier  upon 
tier.  Interments  in  the  earth  are 
impossible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  is  so  near  the  surface  that  no 
stable  burial  place  can  be  found.  Be- 
sides the  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson 
above  referred  to,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Henry  Clay  in  Canal  Street,  which  is 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  great 
Kentucky  statesman. 

New  Orleans  has  been  the  scene  of 
remarkable  events,  its  capture  by 
Farragut,  and  its  occupation  by 
General  Butler  being  among  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  late 
war. 
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Route  33. 

CHARLESTON   TO  AUGUSTA, 
ATLANTA  AND  MOBILE. 

g^g^HARLESTON  and  Au- 
W&Sg  gusta  have  both  been  de- 
A^^^^  scribed  in  Route  29  above. 
^N^4^  The  only  town  of  interest 
in  the  137  miles  which  separates  the 
two  cities  named,  is  Aiken  (120 
miles).  (Hotel:  The  Highland  Park 
Hotel.) 

It  is  a  small  town,  but  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  it  having 
become  a  popular  resort  for  persons 
suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  possesses  a  mild  and  exhilarating 
climate,  and  its  position  and  surround- 
ings fit  it  to  become  a  safe  and  popu- 
lar resort  for  invalids.  Augusta 
(137  miles),  before  described.  Leaving 
Augusta  we  pass  several  unimportant 
places  and  reach  (308  miles  from 
Charleston)  Atlanta,  (Hotel :  H. 
I.  Kimball  House,  National).  This  is 
a  comparatively  new  town,  and  owes 
its  importance  in  the  first  instance  to 
its  having  been  made  the  point  of 
junction  of  several  railways,  and  to 
the  subsequent  removal  to  it  of  the 
State  Capital  of  Georgia.  It  posses- 
ses very  few  attractions  to  the  tourist. 
The  City  Hall  is  its  best  edifice.  It 
has  an  Opera  House,  Medical  College, 
and  Colored  University.  From  At- 
lanta to  West  Point  (87  miles),  and 
thence  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the 
route  possesses  no  great  interest. 
Montgomery  (Hotel:  Exchange)  is 
a  beautiful  city,  with  a  population  of 
about  12,000,  on  the  Alabama  River. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Alabama,  and  was 


for  four  months  the  capital  of  the  so- 
called  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
State  House  is  a  fine  edifice,  and 
several  of  the  churches  are  large  and 
imposing  buildings.  There  is  little 
of  interest  beyond  Montgomery  until 
we  reach  (669  miles  from  Charleston), 
Mobile.  Population  36,000.  (Hotel: 
Battle  House.) 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River  and 
30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  cotton.  Many  of 
the  private  residences  are  handsome, 
but  there  are  few  public  attractive 
buildings  and  few  objects  of  interest  to 
tourists. 

Distance  from  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans  by  railway,  140  miles. 


Route  34. 

LOUISVILLE  TO  NASHVILLE 
via  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

Louisville  is  described  in  Route  20. 

gftff^EAVING  Louisville,  our 
8lffvSW  route  passes  several  rail- 
iSyfesf  way  junctions,  and  reaches 
fgySj^S*  Mumfordsville  (74  miles) 
a  place  of  resort  on  the  Green  River. 
The  next  place  of  note  is  Cave  City 
(85  miles;  Cave  Hotel:),  the  nearest 
point  on  the  railway  to  the  famous 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  distance  from 
the  station  to  the  cave  being  9  miles. 
This  remarkable  cavern,  or  series  of 
caverns,  is  the  most  extensive  as  well 
as  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It 
is  many  times  more  extensive  than 
the  great  cave  of  Adelsburg  in  Austria. 
It  is  said  that  one  might  travel  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  a  distance  of  200 
miles  if  one  followed  all  its  turnings 
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and  avenues.  Visitors  incur  no 
danger  whatever  in  visiting  it,  though 
guides  are  required,  and  the  explora- 
tion is  laborious.  Among  the  remark- 
able spots  visited,  are  the  following 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
generally  seen,: 

Audubon's  Avenue,  a  mile  long  and 
60  ft.  high  ;  the  Grand  Gallery, 
several  miles  long  ;  the  Rotunda  ;  the 
Church,  a  splendid  chamber  100  ft.  in 
diameter  and  65  feet  high,  with  a 
natural  pulpit ;  Gothic  Avenue,  2  miles 
long  ;  Louisa's  Bower  (J)  ;  Vulcan's 
Smithy. 

Gothic  Chapel,  a  beautiful  chamber 
with  massive  and  elegant  columns : 

The  Devil's  Arm  Chair,  a  massive 
stalagmite  with  a  recess  for  a  seat. 
The  Lover's  Leap  is  a  pointed  mass  of 
rock  extending  nearly  100  feet  into  a 
large  rotunda ;  the  Ball  Room,  with 
natural  orchestra  ;  Giant's  Coffin. 

The  Star  Chamber  is  a  magnificent 
chamber,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
covered  with  particles  of  some  spark- 
ling mineral  resembling  stars.  With 
Bengal  lights  and  rockets,  wonderful 
effects  are  produced  in  this  chamber, 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  cave. 
We  now  reach  Wright's  Rotunda,  with 
roof  400  ft.  high,  unsupported  ;  The 
Black  Chambers,  with  rocks  resembling 
ruins.  Beyond  are  an  infinity  of 
chambers  and  curious  objects  with 
fanciful  names.  The  route  usually 
passed  over  by  tourists,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  to  the  maelstrom,  is 
9  miles.  There  is  a  River  Styx  and  a 
Lethe  Lake  to  be  crossed  ;  a  boat  ride 
is  had  on  Echo  River,  which  runs 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  within  the  cave. 

The  air  of  the  cave  is  everywhere 
pure,  the  temperature  agreeable,  it  has 
an  abundance  of  fresh  pure  water, 
and  is  quite  free  from  reptiles. 

There  is  nothing  of  especial  interest 
after  leaving  Cave  City,  until  we 
reach  (185  miles)  Nashville.  Popu- 
lation 26,000.    This  is  the  capital  of 


Tennessee,  and  is  a  beautiful  city.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
in  a  region  remarkable  for  its  health- 
fulness,  the  town  is  handsomely  laid 
out  and  well  built,  its  private  resi- 
dences being  especially  elegant.  The 
Capitol  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  -Penitentiary  are  located 
here.  The  University  is  a  prosperous 
school, — the  city  has  two  theatres. 


Route  35. 

ST.  PAUL  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 
By  the  Mississippi  River. 

Distances :— St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  820 
miles ;  St,  Louis  to  Cairo  (mouth  of  Ohio 
River),  182  miles ;  Cairo  to  New  Orleans, 
1,026  miles.  Total  distance  from  St.  Paul 
to  New  Orleans,  2,028  miles. 

The  more  important  places  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

It^flf  ASTINGS,  Minnesota,  (32 
jy  Pj'ffi  Bj  miles),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
$  l^pl  [I  Vermillion  River,  with  a 
'*U*%)sJyc)  fine  Water  power.  Red 
Wing  (64  miles),  a  fine  town  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Pepin,  which  latter  is 
a  widening  of  the  river  to  the  width 
of  3  miles  for  about  30  miles.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  bluffs 
present  in  many  places  the  forms  of 
castles,  etc.  Erontenac  (82  miles) 
is  a  favourite  resort  for  pleasure 
seekers,  huntsmen,  and  fishermen, 
the  region  abounding  in  fine  fish  and 
game  of  many  kinds.  Near  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
montory 400  ft.  in  height,  which 
tradition  assigns  as  the  place  where 
a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  (Winona), 
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whose  parents  prevented  her  union 
with  the  brave  she  loved,  leaped  down 
and  was  killed.  Passing  Lake  City, 
and  Wabashaw    (112  miles),  we 


River  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
just  above  La  Crosse. 

Prairie  du  Chien  (290 miles,  popu- 
lation 4,000),  a  fine  town,  is  four 


SCENE  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 


reach  (166  miles)  Winona,  (popula- 
tion 8,500),  a  beautifully  situated 
town  and  a  great  wheat  mart. 

La  Crosse  (206  miles)  is  an  im- 
portant town  and  railway  centre,  with 
some  handsome  buildings.  The  Black 


miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin 
River.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade.  McGregor 
293  miles,  population  2,800)  is  in 
owa,  as  are  Clayton  and  Gutten- 
berg,  farther  on,  Cassville  (326  miles) 
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is  in  Wisconsin.  Dunleith  (359 
miles)  is  in  Illinois,  and  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way. Dubuque  (360  miles),  is  a 
handsomely  situated  and  finely  built 
town  of  about  26,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  Iowa.  The 
Custom  House,  City  Hall,  and  Mar- 
ket House,  are  fine  buildings.  Lyons, 
Iowa,  is  a  handsome  village  with 
many  fine  streets  and  residences.  It 
is  but  two  miles  above  Clinton,  with 
which  it  forms  almost  a  single  town. 
The  railway  bridge  of  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway  crosses 
the  river  at  Clinton.  We  soon  come 
in  sight  of  Davenport  (pop.  26,500) 
on  the  Iowa  side,  and  Rock  Island  on 
the  Illinois  bank  (483  miles).  Rock 
Island  (population  8,000)  is  2  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and 
takes  its  name  from  an  island  3  miles 
in  length  just  above  the  town.  (This 
place  and  Davenport  are  described  in 
Route  11,  p.  75.)  Muscatine  (513 
miles)  is  a  pleasant  town  with  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber.  Burling- 
ton (565  miles),  population  20,000 
(see  p.  77).  Nauvoo  City  (597 
miles)  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  seat 
of  the  Mormon  church  in  the  West 
(see  p.  96,  for  an  account  of  the 
Mormons).  Keokuk  (612  miles)  is 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  large  trade.  Quincy 
(656  miles)  is  a  beautiful  city,  on  a 
bluff  more  than  100  ft.  above  the 
river  (see  p.  127).  Alton  (795 
miles,  see  p.  126)  is  the  last  large 
town  before  reaching  (820  miles)  St. 
Louis,  for  description  of  which  see 
p.  126. 

Passing  St.  Louis,  very  little  of  in- 
terest is  encountered  before  reaching 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  at  Cairo  (1002  miles)  ; 
population  12,000.  This  is  an  un- 
attractive town,  intended  by  its 
founders  to  become  a  great  city. 
Owing  to  its  unhealthy  site,  and  the 


fact  of  its  being  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, it  has  never  attained  greatness. 
The  Government  Custom  House  and 
a  few  other  buildings  are  very  fine, 
but  the  place  presents  few  attractions. 
It  was  an  important  centre  of  opera- 
tions during  the  late  war.  Columbus, 
Kentucky  (18  miles  below  Cairo), 
and  Hickman,  are  thriving  places, 
with  no  especially  interesting  features. 
Island  No.  10  (69  miles)  was  the 
scene  of  a  long  siege,  and  was  captured 
in  April,  1862,  by  the  Northern  fleet. 
New  Madrid  (Missouri)  and  Osce- 
ola, Arkansas  (158  miles),  are  passed 
before  reaching  (166  miles)  Fort 
Pillow,  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
by  the  Southern  troops  which  has 
passed  into  history  under  the  name  of 
the  "Fort  Pillow  Massacre."  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Memphis 
(245  miles  from  Cairo,  427  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  and  1,247  miles  from  St. 
Paul),  population  45,000  (Hotels: 
Gayoso  House,  Worsham).  This  city  is 
finely  situated  on  a  bluff,  and  presents 
a  beautiful  and  imposing  appearance 
when  seen  from  the  river.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well-paved,  wood 
being  largely  employed,  and  many  of 
the  public  and  private  buildings  are 
very  elegant.  The  Theatre  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Southern  States. 
Sterling  (316  miles)  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis  River.  Helena 
(326  miles)  is  an  uninteresting  town 
which  suffered  much  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  and  has  not  yet  regained 
its  former  position.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1852.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  below  Memphis 
we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  White 
River,  the  banks  of  which  were  the 
scenes  of  many  battles  during  the 
war.  Napoleon  (422  miles)  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
has  a  considerable  river  trade.  The 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  is  soon 
passed  (619  miles),  astream  navigable 
for  300  miles,  and  we  reach  (631 
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miles)  Vicksburg  (Mississippi), 
which  presents  a  striking  appearance 
from  the  river.  Population  16,000, 
(Hotel:  Prentiss  House.)  It  has  a 
large  trade  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  importance.  The  city  was  the 
scene  of  the  memorable  and  protracted 
siege  which  resulted  in  its  capture  by 
the  Northern  army  on  July  4,  1863. 
The  next  place  of  importance  is  (747 
miles)  Natchez,  population  10,000. 
That  portion  of  the  city  on  the  river 
is  called  Natchez-under-the-Hill,  and 
presents  the  usual  appearance  of 
river  landings.  The  chief  part  of  the 
city  is  on  the  bluff,  200  ft.  above  the 
river.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  in 
shaded  streets  and  avenues,  and  is 
handsomely  built.  Sixty-five  miles 
below  Natchez  we  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River,  the  third  in  impor- 
tance of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
being  longer.  It  is  navigable  for 
2,000  miles  at  some  stages  of  water ; 
as  far  as  Shreveport  (Texas),  500 
miles,  it  is  navigable  nearly  the  whole 
year.  Passing  Bayou  Sara  (852 
miles),  and  Baton  Rouge  (888 
miles),  formerly  the  capital  of  Loui- 
siana, and  a  beautiful  town,  we  reach, 
1,026  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  New  Orleans,  described  in 
route  32  above. 


Route  36. 

TOUR  OF  LAKES  ERIE,  HURON, 
AND  SUPERIOR. 


!HE  tour  from  Buffalo  or 
from  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
,  Erie  via  Detroit  and  the  Ste. 
i  Marie  Canal  to  and  across 


Lake  Superior,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  as  well  as  comfortable  to  be 


made  in  America.  A  line  of  steamers 
carrying  passengers,  for  whose  com- 
fort every  provision  is  made,  makes 
frequent  trips  in  summer  from  Cleve- 
land to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
stopping  at  all  places  of  interest. 
The  fares  are  very  reasonable. 

The  distance  from  Buffelo  to  Cleve- 
land by  the  lake  is  185  miles ;  from 
thence  to  Detroit  something  over  a 
hundred.  On  the  way  between  the 
two  places  the  beautiful  Put-in-Bay 
Islands  are  passed,  the  scene  of  Perry's 
victory  in  1813.  One  of  the  group, 
Kelly's  Island,  has  an  hotel,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  tourists.  The 
fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  is  excel- 
lent. Soon  after  passing  them  we 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River 
which  divides  Canada  from  Michigan. 
Detroit  has  been  already  described 
on  page  69.  The  steamers  remain 
here  several  hours.  Soon  after  leaving 
Detroit  we  pass  through  Lake  St. 
Clair,  25  miles  long  and  about  20  miles 
in  average  width.  The  lake  is  very 
shallow,  and  a  ship  canal  has  been 
constructed  through  it. 

Passing  through  the  St.  Clair  River 
or  strait  between  lake  last  named  and 
Lake  Huron,  we  pass  Port  Huron, 
a  busy  and  thriving  town,  and  Sarnia 
opposite,  on  the  Canadian  shore.  Two 
miles  above  is  Fort  Gratiot.  Soon 
afterwards  we  enter  Lake  Huron. 
This  lake  is  about  250  miles  in  length 
and  about  100  miles  in  width.  About 
80  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  on  the  west,  is  Saginaw  Bay, 
near  the  head  of  which  is  Saginaw, 
near  which  are  extensive  salt  works. 
Farther  on,  on  the  Canadian  side,  is 
Georgian  Bay.  Before  reaching  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  the  steamer  enters  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  the  sole  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  60  miles  in  length 
and  contains  more  than  50  islands, 
which  give  a  great  charm  to  the 
scenery.  Saut  Ste.  Marie  is  situated 
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at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  same 
name,  362  miles  from  Detroit.  It  is 
a  place  of  some  trade  in  furs  and  fish, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  by  summer 
tourists,  for  its  pure  air  and  for  the 
Jishing.  The  Rapids  extend  for  a 
mile,  the  fall  being  20  ft.  Around 
them  has  been  constructed  the  Ste. 
Marie  Ship  Canal,  constructed  by 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  completed 
in  1855.  It  is  the  sole  water  outlet 
for  the  enormous  trade  of  the  country 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is 
a  little  over  one  mile  in  length  and 
115  in  width  at  the  top,  and  64  ft.  at 
the  bottom,  and  has  a  depth  of  12  ft. 
There  are  two  locks.  Tonquamenon 
Bay  is  entered  before  reaching  the 
lake  proper.  This  Bay  is  about  30 
miles  long.  Passing  between  White- 
fish  Point  on  the  south  and  Mamansee 
Point  on  the  north  we  enter  Lake 
Superior.  This  great  inland  sea  is 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe.  It  is  450  miles  in  length  and 
has  an  average  width  of  65  miles, 
and  its  area  is  estimated  at  30,000 
square  miles.  Its  height  above  tide 
water  is  600  ft.,  the  depth  in  places 
being  800  ft.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  islands,  the  most  important 
of  which  are :  He  Royal,  The  Apos- 
tles, Grand  Island,  St.  Ignace,  and 
the  Pie  Islands.  The  northern  shore 
is  the  most  picturesque,  much  of  the 
scenery  being  bold  and  striking*. 
After  entering  the  lake,Point  au  Sable, 
50  miles,  is  the  first  point  reached. 
Twenty  miles  farther  are  the  famous 
Pictured  Rocks.  They  extend  for 
nearly  five  miles  and  frequently  rise 
200  ft.  almost  vertically,  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  steamers 
generally  pass  in  sight  of  these  remark- 
able rocks,  but  it  would  well  repay 
the  curious  to  stop  at  Grand  Island 
and  visit  them  in  a  row  boat.  The 
Grand  Portal  is  their  most  remark- 
able feature.    The  main  body  of  the 


rock  extends  600  ft.  into  the  lake 
and  is  200  ft.  high.  The  Grand  Portal 
is  100  ft.  high  and  165  ft.  broad  at 
the  water. 

Other  rocks  are. Sail  Rock,  a  mile  be- 
yond the  Grand  Portal,  and  Miner's 
Castle.  Grand  Island  is  120  miles 
from  Saut  Ste.  Marie.  It  is  a  wild 
spot,  and  its  vicinity  affords  the  best 
Jishing  on  the  lake.  Munising  is  a 
small  town,  with  ample  provision 
for  visitors,  on  Grand  Island  Bay ; 
near  by  are  extensive  ironworks. 
Marquette,  175  miles  from  the  Saut, 
is  a  well-built  town,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  city.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  iron  in  the  vicinity,  and 
a  large  business  is  in  shipping  ores 
and  in  manufacturing  iron.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  resort  for 
invalids,  and  for  sportsmen  who  wish 
to  enjoy  "the  fishing.  The  forests  of 
the  neighbourhood  abound  in  game  of 
all  kinds.  Houghton,Copper  Harbour, 
Ontonagon,  Bayfield  (Wisconsin;, 
and  Superior  City,  are  passed  before 
reaching  the  head  of  the  lake  at 
Duluth  (Hotel  :  Clarke  House).  This 
city,  which  dates  from  1869  and  which 
has  now  an  estimated  population 
of  6,000,  furnishes  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Western  towns.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
which  though  in  difficulties  must 
eventually  be  completed  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  connected  also 
with  St.  Paul  by  direct  railway,  150 
miles.  The  trade  of  Duluth  is  very 
considerable,  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  grain  being  very  great. 
Lines  of  steamers  run  to  Buffalo  and 
other  points  on  the  lower  lakes. 
Duluth  seems  destined  to  become  a 
very  large  city  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal grain-shipping  ports  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  islands  in  the  lake  and 
the  bays  on  the  northern  shore,  afford 
fine  fishing  and  shooting.    This  is 
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true  of  He  Royal,  an  island  destined  surrounded  by  forests  teeming  with 
to  become  a  popular  resort,  and  Nee-  game,  St.  Ignace  Island  and  Michi- 
pigon  Bay,  abounding  in  fish  and     picoton  Harbour. 


THE  PICTURED  ROCKS,  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 
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A  COMPKEHENSIVE  STATEMENT,  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES, 

OF  THE  CLIMATE,  SOIL,  PRODUCTS,  PRICES  OF  LANDS,  PRICES 
OF  FARM  STOCK,  WAGES  OF  LABOUR,  COST  OF 
LIVING,  MANNER  OF  ACQUIRING  LANDS, 
POPULATION,  ETC.,  IN 


Page 

Kansas   178 

Nebraska   185 

California   195 

Nevada   205 

Minnesota   209 

Oregon   213 

Iowa   218 

Virginia   220 

Wyoming   224 

Colorado   234 

Dakota   239 

Means  of  acquiring  title  to  Govern- 
ment Lands,  page  275 ;  Political  divi- 
sions, 277;  Public  land  system,  280; 
Means  of  access,  282  ;  Naturalization 
of  Foreigners,  283 ;  Land  offices,  284  ; 

gsgL  HE  great  bulk  of  public 
and  railway  lands  to  be 
procured  at  low  prices 
are  west  of  Iowa,  and 
are  chiefly  in  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Nevada,  California 
and  Oregon,  and  in  the  territories 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Utah,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington .  Small  parcels  only  are  now  to 


Page 

Utah   241 

Montana   245 

Idaho   247 

Washington   249 

New  Mexico   253 

Texas   257 

Wisconsin   259 

Michigan   263 

Missouri   265 

Arkansas   268 

Arizona   271 

Population  in  1870, 285  ;  Preparations 
for  removal  to  a  new  country,  287; 
Colonies,  287;  Wages  of  labour,  me- 
chanical, 289 ;  Wages  of  labour,  farm 
labour,  291;  Cost  of  living,  291. 

be  had  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Illinois. 
Lands  may  be  procured  in  those  States, 
but  they  must  be  purchased  chiefly 
from  speculators  who  demand  much 
more  for  them  than  the  price  de- 
manded for  good  government  lands 
only  a  little  farther  on.  To  persons 
coming  from  the  British  Islands  or 
from  the  older  States  of  the  Union  to 
purchase  homes,  no  States  present 
greater  attractions  than  Kansas,  Ne- 
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braska  and  California,  and  none  of 
the  Territories  offer  greater  attractions 
than  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah. 
The  rigours  of  the  climate  of  Min- 
nesota will  always  deter  settlers 
coming  from  countries  enjoying  a 
mild  climate,  but  Scandinavians  find 
there  congenial  and  profitable  homes. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we 
desire  to  recommend  intending  settlers 
to  seek  their  homes  only  in  the  new 
States  where  lands  belonging  to  the 
public  domain  are  to  be  had  at  a 
merely  nominal  price.  There  are 
many  intending  settlers  who  will  pre- 
fer to  pay  an  increased  price  for  lands 
in  the  older  States,  and  some  of 
these  lands  are  offered  at  temptingly 
low  prices.  English  settlers  in  great 
numbers  have  sought  of  late  years 
the  worn-out  tobacco  and  other  lands 
of  Virginia,  thousands  of  acres  of 
which  are  always  in  the  market  and 
to  be  purchased  at  prices  but  little 
above  those  demanded  for  railway 
lands  in  the  far  western  States  and 
Territories. 

In  presenting  to  intending  settlers, 
whether  coming  from  England  and 
other  foreign  countries,  or  from  the 
older  States  of  the  United  States, 
such  information  as  will  aid  them 
in  the  selection  of  a  home,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  present 
edition  of  our  work,  to  the  more 
eligible  States  and  Territories  in  the 
west,  and  to  Virginia,  which  will 
for  a  time  attract  settlers  from  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

We  propose  to  state,  always  from 
official  and  reliable  sources,  all  *  the 
facts  deemed  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
states  and  territories  treated  of,  the 
climate,  soil,  products,  prices  of  land, 
prices  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  wages 
of  labour,  cost  of  living,  and  such 
other  facts  as  intending  settlers  ne- 
cessarily desire  to  know.  We  append, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  our  informa- 


tion, the  manner  and  cost  of  reaching 
the  places  described. 

In  preparing  the  following  pages, 
the  author  has  made  free  use  of  the 
many  admirable  reports  issued  for 
years  past  by  the  "  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office "  and  the 
"  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.'' 
Many  interesting  details  in  relation 
to  soil,  climate,  products,  prices,  &c, 
are  from  the  reports  of  the  surveyors 
employed  in  the  States  and  Territories 
described,  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion are  necessarily  good.  The  au- 
thor acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  numerous  correspondents  in  the 
various  localities  described,  who  have 
furnished  recent  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  information  given  in  the 
articles  on  Kansas,  Nebraska,  WYOr 
ming  and  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
in  relation  to  the    purchase  and 

FORMATION    of   FARMS  ;    CATTLE  and 

sheep  raising,  &c,  are  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
sources,  and  will  be  found  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable. 


KANSAS. 

Area,  50,187,520  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  364,383. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Topeka,  Kansas, 
1st  class,  $41*25;  2nd  class  (emigrant), 
$24 '40 — each  adult  emigrant  is  allowed 
100  lbs.  of  luggage  free;  excess,  $5*85  per 
100  lbs. 

|^~p~jfHE    GENERAL     SURFACE  of 

fKS  ring  Kansas  is  a  gently  undu- 
Ffcft  UpR  lating  prairie,  having  no 
marked  features  like  those 
of  other  prairie  States,  except,  per- 
haps, a  more  rolling  surface.  The 
division  of  land  is  of  two  classes. 
First,  the  timber  and  rich  alluvial 
bottom  lands,  bordering  rivers  and 
creeks,  the  estimated  area  of  which 
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is  10,000,000  acres,  being  fully  five 
times  the  amount  of  all  improved 
lands  in  the  state  at  the  present  time. 
To  the  second  belongs  the  upland  or 
rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which 
averages  from  2  to  3  ft.  in  depth, 
with  a  subsoil  of  fertilizing  qualities 
which  will,  by  careful  cultivation, 
prove  inexhaustible.  This  class  of 
land  is  considered  preferable  for  the 
raising  of  grains  and  fruits,  while  the 
bottom  land  is  selected  for  corn, 
hemp,  vegetables,  and  grasses.  But 
such  is  the  uniform  character  of  the 
general  surface  of  Kansas,  that  nearly 
every  quarter  section  within  its  limits 
is  capable  of  cultivation. 

Timber  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  is 
not  superabundant;  yet  its  scarcity 
is  compensated  for  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  very  general  distribution  of 
rock  throughout  the  State,  which  is 
easy  of  access,  and  furnishes  the  best 
of  building  and  fencing  material. 

Streams.  —  No  mountain  ranges, 
swamps,  sloughs,  or  lakes  exist  in 
the  State,  except  in  some  instances 
where  rivers  have  changed  their  beds, 
leaving  small  lakes.  Water-courses 
are  well  distributed  over  the  State. 
Their  usual  course  is  south  of  east. 
Among  the  most  important  streams 
may  be  mentioned  the  Arkansas  and 
Neosho  on  the  south,  the  Kansas 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
northern  part,  and  the  Missouri 
Iliver  forming  the  eastern  boundary. 
Water-powers  are  not  abundant,  but 
several  are  being  improved  on  the 
Neosho  and  other  smaller  streams. 

Such  streams  as  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains west  have  quicksand  bottoms  ; 
but  local  streams,  that  rise  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  have  clear 
water  and  gravel  beds,  but  are  not 
enduring  as  the  mountain  streams. 
Unfailing  springs  of  pure,  cold  water, 
are  found  in  nearly  every  locality, 
and  good  wells  of  water  can  be  ob- 


tained by  digging  to  the  depth  of 
from  20  to  40  feet. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Kansas 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
United  States,— it  is  better  than  that, 
even  of  the  same  latitude,  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  winters  are  short,  dry,  and 
pleasant,  with  but  little  rain  or  snow. 

The  grass  is  green  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  prairies  until  midwinter. 
And  very  often  herds  of  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  roam  at  large  during  the 
entire  winter,  without  any  additional 
feed  or  care. 

During  the  summer  there  is  always 
a  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  which 
makes  even  the  hottest  days  and 
nights  pleasant. 

The  climate  of  late  years  has 
undergone  remarkable  changes ;  every 
year  the  rain  increases,  the  aggregate 
fall  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
1st  of  September,  1873,  being  6 
inches  more  than  that  for  thirty-four 
years  past.  These  changes  are  owing 
to  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  planting 
of  forest  trees  and  orchards.  For 
this  reason,  also,  the  forests  of  the 
State  are  increasing,  resulting  in 
greater  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  more  equal  distribution  of  mois- 
ture. Six  years  ago  all  the  land 
west  of  the  21°  of  longitude  was  re- 
garded as  subject  to  drought,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Settlers  were 
then  unable  to  cultivate  enough  for 
home  consumption;  now,  the  same 
country  produces  40  to  50  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  once  so-called  "  Great  American 
Desert,"  which  is  being  settled  by 
an  industrious  population,  who,  by 
planting  shrubbery,  hedges,  forest 
trees  and  orchards,  are  making  it 
one  of  the  most  productive  regions 
of  the  great  west. 

Kansas  is  pre-eminently  agricultu- 
ral, and  in  this  respect  ranks  high.  ]  n 
its  agricultural  character  it  may  be 
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divided  into  two  portions,  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  advantages,  that  in 
the  east  being  specially  adapted  to 
farming,  the  other  to  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

In  Eastern  Kansas  we  note  the  rank 
vegetation  pertaining  to  rich  alluvial 
districts ;  the  bottom  lands  are  covered 
with  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees, 
comprising  the  elm,  black  walnut, 
hackberry,  ash  and  cottonwood ;  the 
uplands  supporting  rich  prairie  grasses 
and  a  variety  of  plants,  exhibiting  a 
strange  mingling  of  north-western  and 
some  southern  farms,  corresponding 
to  the  mild  climate  which  character- 
izes this  section. 

Proceeding  westward  a  gradually 
increasing  atmospheric  aridity  is  evi- 
denced by  a  corresponding  disappear- 
ance of  forest  growth,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  moist  margins  of  streams 
or  water-courses  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  is  represented  only 
by  the  cottonwood,  box,  elder,  and 
willow. 

On  the  uplands  of  the  west,  buffalo 
grass  and  gama  take  the  place  of  the 
rank  prairie  sod,  and  are  character- 
ized by  a  short  curly  growth,  with 
dense  fibrous  roots,  often  growing  in 
clumps  and  penetrating  deeply  into 
the  dry,  though  nutritious,  soil. 

In  the  extreme  west  we  find  de- 
pressed basins  and  valleys  exhibiting 
a  white  saline  efflorescence,  due  to 
the  intense  evaporation  which  in  the 
dry  season  concentrates  the  saline  in- 
gredients derived  from  the  marled  soil 
of  the  uplands  on  the  saturated  bot- 
toms overflowed  in  the  season  of  rains. 
In  this  portion  of  the  State  we  there- 
fore meet  with  a  class  of  saline  plants, 
many  of  them  identical  with  such  as 
are  found  along  the  sea-shore  or  in 
connection  with  salt  marshes.  Here, 
too,  the  uplands  acquire  more  dis- 
tinctly an  arid  feature,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  term  of  desert  cannot  be 
properly  applied,  as,  although  in  a 


great  measure  unfit  for  ordinary  agri- 
culture, they  still  support  a  close 
growth  of  peculiar  grasses,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  of  summer  assume  a 
dull  verdure,  and  in  the  succeeding 
dry  season  become  converted  into  a 
nutritious  hay. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
is  better  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  western  to  grazing. 

There  are  no  mountain  chains  within 
the  State,  but  its  surface  is  diversified 
by  a  succession  of  gently  undulating 
hills,  stretching  off  into  ridges  and 
intervening  valleys. 

In  the  agricultural  division  of  Kan- 
sas the  land  is  well  suited  to  each  of 
the  principal  crops,  needing  but  en- 
terprise and  the  application  of  the  art 
and  science  of  farming  to  obtain  boun- 
tiful harvests. 

The  average  yield  of  staple  crops 
exceeds  nearly  every  other  State,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  : 

Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is 
19  bushels ;  spring  rye,  26,  and  win- 
ter rye  13  bushels ;  barley,  31  bushels ; 
oats,  42  bushels ;  corn,  48  bushels ; 
buckwheat,  19  bushels ;  Irish  pota- 
toes, 149  bushels;  sweet  potatoes, 
110  bushels ;  hay,  nearly  2  tons  per 
acre. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  State,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  very  important  branch 
of  industry,  the  climate  and  soil  being 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The 
total  value  of  the  orchard  products 
amounts  to  $160,000,  and  that  of  gar- 
den products  to  $144,000,  while  the 
estimated  value  of  all  farm  produc- 
tion, including  additions  to  stock,  is 
$24,000,000. 

Two  millions  of  acres  are  now  under 
improvement,  the  products  of  which 
may  be  given  as  follows  : — 312,000  in 
corn;  117,700  in  wheat;  3,200  in 
rye  ;  91,400  in  oats  ;  2,600  in  barley : 
1,400  in  buckwheat;  537  in  peas  and 
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beans  ;  19,600  in  potatoes ;  221,000 
in  hay;  and  30  in  tobacco.  From 
these  acres  were  produced  as  follows : 
—15,000,000 bushels  corn;  2,100,000 
bushels  wheat ;  64,200  bushels  rye  ; 
3,840,000  bushels  oats  ;  84,000  bush- 
els barley ;  26,400  bushels  buck- 
wheat; 16,100  bushels  peas  and 
beans  ;  2,158,000  bushels  potatoes  ; 
441,000  tons  hay,  and  30,000  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

Next  to  Texas  this  State  is  at  pre- 
sent the  leading  one  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri for  stock-raising.  As  indicative 
of  the  interest  taken  in  this  business, 
the  statistics  of  the  State  show  the 
following-  amount  of  livestock  :  — 
120,000  horses,  12,400  mules  and  asses, 
123,500  milch  cows,  22,000  working- 
oxen,  235,400  beeves,  120,500  sheep, 
and  196,100  swine,  having  a  total 
valuation  of  $22,945,000. 

No  State  of  the  Union  has  a  climate 
and  soil  better  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry than  Kansas,  and  already,  as 
above  shown,  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived marked  attention.  The  entire 
western  part  of  the  State  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  this  branch  of  business,  and  no 
doubt  this  portion  of  country  will  be 
rapidly  settled  by  persons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  other  stock.  The  production  of 
wool  for  the  last  year  was  344,000 
pounds,  much  of  which  was  shipped 
to  eastern  markets. 

Cotton  also  has  been  grown  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  experiment, 
however,  has  shown  the  adaptability 
of  that  part  of  Kansas  to  this  plant, 
and  the  large  profits  that  may  be  re- 
alized by  those  fully  acquainted  with 
the  business.  The  amount  raised 
during  the  last  year  was  7,725  pounds. 

Flax  and  hemp  also  are  congenial 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Eastern 
Kansas,  but  little  attention  has  yet 
been  given  to  their  culture. 

Kansas  contains  none  of  the  pre- 


cious metals  for  which  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  so 
famous,  yet  the  State  is  not  without 
minerals  requisite  to  the  immediate 
wants  and  comfort  of  the  people. 
Coal  for  fuel  has  been  discovered  in 
two  parts  of  the  State :  first  at  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  Missouri  River,  near 
the  northern  line  ;  and  second,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  in 
Linn,  Bourbon  and  Cherokee  coun- 
ties. At  a  depth  of 700  ft.  the  Leaven- 
worth Coal  Company  reached  a  vein 
of  bituminous  coal  of  superior  quality, 
30  in.  thick.  This  vein,  it  is  now 
discovered,  belongs  to  the  middle  coal 
measures,  and  is  found  to  overlay  the 
thickest  coal  beds. 

In  the  coal  fields  of  the  counties 
above  mentioned,  the  miners  are  at 
work,  and  quantities  of  excellent  bitu- 
minous coal  are  being  taken  out. 

Salt  in  abundance  is  found,  there 
being  large  fields  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Republican,  Solomon,  and  Saline 
Rivers,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  about  midway  east  and  west ; 
while  on  the  southern  boundary,  in 
the  reserve  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
exists  a  salt  field  30  miles  wide  by  60 
miles  long,  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Gypsum,  alum,  iron,  ore 
and  petroleum  are  also  found. 

The  State  has  also  become  noted 
for  its  building  materials.  These  are 
comprised  under  the  names  of  u  Lea- 
venworth marble,"  "Junction  City 
marble,"  and  "  Permian  limestone," 
the  last  being  the  most  valuable,  and 
of  different  shades  of  colour,  so  that 
many  varied  tastes  may  be  suited  in 
the  selection  for  residences.  There  is 
also  found  a  dark  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, which,  when  well  dressed, 
would  equal  the  brown  stone  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  mansions  of  New 
York. 

The  abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  indi- 
cated by  the  extent  of  the  coal  fields 
and  the  numerous  water-courses  of 
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Kansas,  affords  superior  facilities  for 
manufacturing.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  State  is  watered  by  Big-  and 
Little  Blue  Rivers,  the  Grasshopper, 
Republican  and  Solomon  Fork,  all 
feeding  the  Kansas  River ;  while  in 
the  south  there  exist  the  Osage, 
Neosho,  Spring  River,  Fall  River, 
the  Verdigris,  Cana,  Cottonwood, 
and  Whitewater,  affording  excellent 
water-power,  which  has  been  par- 
tially improved. 

Almost  every  branch  of  industry  is 
represented  in  the  Sta^e,  and  facto- 
ries, producing  spokes  and  hubs, 
household  furniture,  waggons,  agri- 
cultural implements,  matches  and 
soap,  as  also  grist-mills,  saw-mills, 
machine  shops  and  iron  foundries, 
are  springing  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  Great  Western  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Leavenworth  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  production  of  ma- 
chinery and  manufacture  of  stoves, 
being  the  most  extensive  establish- 
ment west  of  St.  Louis.  One  hun- 
dred steam  engines,  the  production 
of  this  company,  are  now  in  use  in 
the  west.  The  production  of  stoves 
this  year  will  aggregate  10,000.  Their 
ordinary  business  consumes  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  tons  of  iron  daily, 
while  they  give  employment  to  150 
persons,  transacting  a  business  equi- 
valent to  $375,000  per  annum.  The 
development  of  the  coal  mines,  and 
consequent  chea  pening  of  fuel,  will 
greatly  advance  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  soil  and  climate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  will  insure 
to  Kansas  greatly  extended  manufac- 
turing business. 

The  Cattle  Trade  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Large  herds  are  brought 
from  Texas  to  points  on  the  line  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  The 
prices  paid  for  these  cattle  in  Texas 
in  1872  were  $11  each  for  beef  cattle, 


and  $6  for  milch  cows.  (Further 
details  in  relation  to  the  cattle  trade, 
sheep  raising,  &c,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  on  Nebraska  and  Wyo- 
ming, in  this  volume.) 

Kansas  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  stock-growing 
States  in  the  West.  Her  rich  soil, 
broad  prairies  covered  with  fine 
heavy  grass,  which  during  the  fall 
months  is  cured  by  the  sun  into  hay, 
the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
the  easy  and  cheap  facilities  for  pro- 
curing hay  and  other  forage,  the  dry, 
mild,  short  winter  seasons ;  and  the 
gentle  refreshing  showers  of  summer, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
afforded  those  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  plague  and  other  contagious 
diseases  are  never  known  in  Kansas, 
except  when  brought  with  herds 
from  abroad. 

Wool-growing  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable branches  of  industry.  During 
the  present  year  large  herds  of  sheep 
have  been  driven  to  the  State  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  while  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  bringing  many  more 
during  the  ensuing  year.  The  facili- 
ties for  raising  cattle  are  equally 
great,  and  the  business  almost  as 
profitable  as  that  of  growing  wool. 
The  fine  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
owned  by  the  Indians  in  southern 
Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
feeding  on  the  prairie  during  the  en- 
tire winter,  prove  conclusively  that 
Kansas,  as  a  stock-raising  State,  is 
unsurpassed. 

In  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  State  millions  of  buffalo,  deer 
and  antelope  roam  upon  the  prairies ; 
supported  during  the  winter  by  a  fine 
grass  cured  into  hay.  Where  these 
wild  animals  subsist,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  domestic  stock, 
since  fifty  sheep,  or  five  English 
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cattle  can  be  supported  on  what 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  one  buffalo. 

The  State  also  abounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  wild  game  such  as 
bears,  wolves,  wild-cats,  racoons, 
rabbits,  otter,  minks,  beaver,  musk- 
rats,  prairie  chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  pigeons,  quails,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  im- 
proved lands  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  Kansas : — 

Lyon :  a  few  miles  from  town, 
good  improved  farms  may  be  ob- 
tained at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre. 
Douglas :  $8  to  $50,  according  to 
the  improvements,  &c.  Riley :  aver- 
age, $20 ;  common  frame  buildings. 
Leavenworth:  from  $30  to  $100; 
three-fourths  fenced ;  small  frame 
buildings ;  10  miles  from  county 
town,  from  $40  to  $50.  Atchison  : 
about  $10 ;  one-third  under  cultiva- 
tion. Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
Neosho,  and  Labette:  $10  to  $20; 
from  one-third  to  one-half  fenced ; 
buildings  generally  poor.  Olathe 
and  Johnson  :  $20  to  $30 ;  log  or 
frame  buildings  ;  fences  of  rail,  board, 
stone,  or  hedge.  Franklin,  Ander- 
son, Coffey,  Allen  and  Woodson : 
about  $20 ;  one-half  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  wooden  buildings. 

Unimproved,  or  wild  lands  in  the 
Various  counties  may  be  had  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Lyon  :  $3.50  to  $10  per  acre  ;  all 
prairie.  Douglas:  $5  to  $20  for 
prairie  land,  $10  to  $40  for  timber 
land.  Riley  :  $2  to  $7  ;  none  fenced. 
Leavenworth :  $6  to  $30  for  prairie 
land ;  bottom  timber  land,  $15  to 
$50.  Atchison :  $4  to  $8  for  prairie. 
Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Neo- 
sho, and  Labette :  $5  to  $7,  prairie. 
Olathe  and  Johnson :  about  $10 ; 
generally  prairie.  Franklin,  Ander- 
son, Coffey,  Allen  and  Woodson : 
from  $2  to  $10. 

In  other  counties  and  along  the 


railways,  Government  and  railway 
lands  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.25  per  acre  to  $8.  Referring 
to  the  lands  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  a  Kansas  writer 
says  :■ — 

"  Nearly  all  the  lands  in  proximity 
to  the  track  have  been  taken  up  and 
settled  as  far  west  as  Ellsworth,  223 
miles  from  the  State  line  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri ;  and  land  in  Dickinson 
and  Saline  counties,  which  was  put 
in  the  market  a  little  over  two  years 
ago  at  $3  per  acre,  is  now  selling  at 
from  $8  to  $10.  Such  has  been  the 
enormous  rise  in  values  on  this  road, 
and  such  it  has  every  prospect  of 
continuing  to  be.  Early  last  spring 
the  Company  had  appraised  and  put 
into  the  market  Russell  county  (con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
Company's  possessions),  at  from  $2 
to  $4  per  acre,  viz. :  High  rolling 
prairie,  good  for  grazing,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  gently  rolling  prairie,  with 
fine  soil  and  water,  $3 ;  river  bottom 
land,  with  rich  soil  and  a  fair  supply 
of  timber,  $3.50  to  $4  per  acre.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  settler  in 
the  county.  There  are  now  four 
colonies  settled  there,  besides  nume- 
rous individual  farmers,  stock-breeders 
and  dahy  farmers ;  and  three  towns 
have  been  started,  Fossil  Creek, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Wilson,  just  outside 
the  east  line  of  Russell  county/' 

The  prices  of  farm  stock  in  Kansas 
average  as  follows:  Working  oxen, 
per  pair,  $118  ;  working  horses,  each, 
$165 ;  working  mules,  each,  $140 ; 
milch  cows,  each,  $48  ;  sheep,  each, 
$2.45  ;  hogs,  per  pound,  8  cents. 

Wages  of  labour :  Carpenters  and 
masons,  $3  to  $5  per  day ;  day  la- 
bourers, $1.50  to  $2  per  day ;  farm 
hands,  $18  to  $30  per  month,  and 
always  in  demand.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, as  to  wages  of  labour  and  cost 
of  living,  see  Tables  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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The  following  valuable  advice  in 
relation    to    the    formation  and 

MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FARM  in  Kansas, 

is  from  an  interesting  letter  written 
by  E.  A.  Curley,  Esq.,  to  the  London 
"Field,"  in  March,  1874.  Its  facts 
apply  equally  well  to  any  of  the  other 
prairie  States  and  Territories. 

"  The  settler  with  very  limited 
means  on  a  wooded  farm,  from  which 
the  marketable  timber,  if  any,  has 
been  culled  without  clearing  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land  so  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  cultivation,  will  have 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
contend  with  for  several  years,  unless 
he  can  find  in  his  neighbourhood 
work  at  set  wages,  or  discover  some 
substantial  means  of  livehood  over 
and  above  the  crops  that  he  may  be 
able  to  raise.  On  the  prairies  there 
is  nothing  of  this  extreme  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  land  under  subjection 
to  the  plough ;  but  the  settler  must 
ordinarily  have  sufficient  means  to 
keep  him  one  year,  and  also  to  buy  a 
team,  plough,  waggon  and  a  few 
implements.  The  first  year  he  will 
probably  plant  rod  corn,  but  it  is 
only  in  a  few  favoured  localities  that 
he  can  depend  upon  a  good  crop  of 
anything  till  the  second  year,  if  he 
follows  the  ordinary  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. I  have  already  suggested 
that  the  breaking  or  sod -cutting 
plough  should  be  combined  with  or 
followed  by  another  that  would  turn 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil  on  top  of 
the  mass  of  thickly  matted  roots  of 
prairie  grass.  This  would  almost  in- 
sure a  fair  crop  of  maize,  wheat,  or 
other  grain  the  first  year,  and  also  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  for  family 
use.  While  he  could  only  plough 
half  as  many  acres  in  one  year  by  this 
means,  the  settler  would  save  a  year 
of  time  on  that  which  he  did  plough 
in  due  season ;  and  in  the  first  two 
years  he  would  get  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  acreage  under 


cultivation.  But  a  combined  imple- 
ment of  this  description,  though 
turning  a  narrow  furrow,  would  re- 
quire a  heavy  team, — that  the  poor 
settler  could  only  manage  by  sharing 
with  one  of  his  neighbours.  His  best 
plan  would  therefore  generally  be  to 
plough  around  his  whole  farm,  which 
would  be  1\  miles  for  80  acres,  or 
two  miles  for  160 ;  or  to  plough  a 
land  the  longest  way  of  his  farm  of 
80  acres,  making  bouts  of  a  mile 
each,  alternately  with  the  sod-cutting 
and  the  following  plough.  This 
would  very  materially  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  outfit ;  but,  as  it  would  in- 
volve hitching  and  unhitching  the 
team  rather  frequently,  there  will 
be  some  inconvenience  attending  it. 
An  excess  of  sand  in  the  soil  will 
be  much  better  for  the  poor  man  than 
an  excess  of  clay,  for  the  sandy  soil 
is  of  course  much  more  easily  brought 
into  condition.  I  have  met  with 
several  instances  of  double  ploughing 
(it  cannot  properly  be  called  subsoil- 
ing),  and  they  were  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. But  if  the  settler  of  small 
means  could  buy,  on  the  same  terms 
of  credit  that  he  would  get  from  a 
railway  company,  his  farm  with  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  part  broken 
up,  it  would  be  far  more  advantage- 
ous to  him  than  any  other  arrange- 
ment, even  though  he  should  have  to 
pay  a  good  percentage  of  profit  for 
the  improvement.  Twenty  acres  of 
" breaking"  would  cost  $50  to  $60 ; 
add  25  per  cent,  to  the  latter  price, 
and  it  makes  an  addition  of  $75  to 
the  cost  of  the  farm,  while  it  would 
enable  the  settler  to  put  into  the 
ground  in  a  thorough  and  proper 
manner  20  acres  of  crops  the  first 
year,  without  any  extra  appliances 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  land  were 
bought  on  ten  yearly  payments — a 
common  plan — the  first  year's  cost  to 
him  of  this  immense  advantage  would 
be  about  32s.   The  owner  of  the  land 
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would  be  as  safe  as  at  present ;  be- 
cause, while  occupying  the  farm,  the 
intending  buyer  must  necessarily  im- 
prove it,  and  the  property  would  be 
rapidly  rising  in  value.  On  upland, 
a  windmill  pump,  erected  at  the 
point  common  to  four  farms,  would 
be  a  most  desirable  improvement ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  well  to 
cut  a  square  mile  into  eight  triangular 
farms  of  80  acres  each,  and  to  erect  a 
windmill  at  the  centre  of  the  section 
that  should  supply  house  and  stock 
water  to  all  the  farms.  Other  im- 
provements common  to  a  number  of 
farms  might  also  be  sometimes  intro- 
duced to  advantage,  and  the  owner 
of  a  large  tract  could  erect  comfort- 
able cottages  on  a  portion  of  the 
estate  with  a  profit  to  himself  and 
great  advantage  to  the  settlers.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  go  ahead  very 
rapidly  and  extensively  with  such 
improvements  at  first ;  but,  as  fast  as 
purchasers  were  found  for  the  im- 
proved farmsteads,  other  portions  of 
the  estate  might  be  likewise  mode- 
rately improved.  I  commend  this 
idea  to  any  one  who  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  the  West,  and  who  has 
more  money  than  he  will  need  for  his 
own  farming  operations." 


NEBRASKA. 

Area,  78,084,480  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  122,994. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, 1st  class,  $39-50 ;  2nd  class  (emi- 
grant), $23-50;  luggage,  over  100  lbs., 
$5-95  per  100  lbs. 

J£^r=^£HIS  State,  although  in  its 
Q§  Rng  infancy  as  a  member  of  the 
L{pp|  Union,  has  high  anticipa- 
tions  of  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity,  the  soil  being  prolific  in 
the  production  of  articles  most  requi- 
site for  the  food  of  man. 


The  total  area  of  the  State  is  75,905 
square  miles,  extending  west  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  25th  and 
27th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington,  and  south  from  the  43rd 
to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  This 
region  of  country,  once  referred,  to 
as  a  part  of  the  "  Great  American 
Desert,"  is  almost  entirely  prairie, 
with  an  undulating  surface.  Science 
suggests  that  the  country  was  for- 
merly a  great  inland  sea.  Near  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  found 
a  sandy  belt  of  irregular  contour, 
partially  defining  the  outline  of  the 
former  water  surface.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State  are  sand  hills,  or 
dunes,  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
prevailing  winds  piling  up  the  dry 
and  loose  materials  of  which  they  are 
shaped  into  their  present  picturesque 
forms.  These  hills  have  their  elon- 
gated slopes  to  the  winds,  the  oppo- 
site sides  being  quite  steep,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  high  billows, 
all  apparently  drifting  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  Missouri,  which  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  State,  flows  through 
a  vast  bottom  bounded  by  high  bluffs 
of  trap  clay ;  the  channel  of  the 
river  inclining  to  the  western  shore, 
leaves  the  great  bulk  of  the  bottoms 
on  the  eastern  or  Iowa  side.  The 
river  itself  is  a  series  of  sand  bars, 
and  although  navigable  for  thousands 
of  miles,  yet  the  constantly  changing 
channel  creates  necessity  for  skilful 
pilots.  The  best  portion  of  the  State 
is  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  which 
extends  from  100  to  200  miles  on 
each  side  of  that  broad  and  swift  but 
shallow  river. 

Passing  eastward,  the  first  stream 
paying  tribute  to  this  beautiful  valley 
is  the  Wood  River,  flowing  in  from 
the  north,  opposite  Grand  Island. 
The  next  is  the  Loup  Fork,  with  its 
many  branches,  extending  far  into 
the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
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which  empties  its  waters  at  Columbus. 
Lastly,  the  Elkhorn,  rising  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  commingles 
with  the  Platte  at  least  250  miles 
south-east  of  its  source,  and  within 
25  miles  of  the  point  where  the  Platte 
itself,  after  coursing  its  way  from  the 
mountains  of  Colorado — the  u  back- 
bone "  of  the  continent — is  absorbed 
by  the  Missouri. 

In  the  south  are  the  Great  and 
Little  Nemaha,  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue,  and  the  Republican,  with  their 
many  tributaries;  all  these  streams 
are  deep  and  narrow  when  compared 
to  the  Platte.  The  country  is  marked 
by  three  classes  :  bottom  land,  table, 
and  inarable.  The  first  are  those 
lying  along  the  streams,  having  a 
width  of  from  1  to  12  miles,  with 
occasional  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
sometimes  extending  over  the  bluffs 
to  the  table  lands. 

Wood  in  Nebraska  is  not  abundant, 
consisting  of  few  varieties ;  the  cotton- 
wood  is  the  most  considerable.  Oak, 
elm,  hickory  and  hack  berry — the  last 
a  hard  wood  but  little  known  in  this 
part  of  the  continent — are  also  found. 
The  soil  of  the  arable  portion  of  the 
State  is  a  rich  loam  with  an  impreg- 
nation of  lime,  this  soil  varying  from 
2  to  10  ft.  in  depth,  the  deepest  being 
of  course  on  the  bottom  lands,  which 
receive  the  debris  from  the  bluffs. 
This  loam  is  free  from  gravel,  easily 
ploughed,  very  pliable,  resisting  un- 
usual wet  or  drought,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  and 
wheat.  The  garden  vegetables  are 
in  abundance,  attaining  an  unusual 
size.  Wild  plums,  grapes,  cherries, 
and  hops  grow  in  profusion ;  and  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State 
apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

Nebraska  is  destined  to  be  an  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  State,  millions 
of  acres  being  available  for  such  pur- 
suits, and  millions  more  for  grazing 


cattle.  Herds  are  driven  from  Kan- 
sas to  fatten  on  the  nutritious  grasses. 
Minerals  have  not  yet  been  found  to 
any  extent.  Coal  has  been  discovered 
in  some  parts  of  the  State,  several 
companies  being  engaged  in  mining, 
but  it  has  not  yielded  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  demands  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  deficiency,  however,  is 
supplied  by  the  Pacific  railroad  from 
the  mines  of  Wyoming. 

Building  limestone  has  been  dis- 
coverad,  and  is  in  daily  use  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  several 
varieties  existing  of  a  whitish,  bluish, 
and  sometimes  of  a  cream  colour ; 
also  a  dark  yellowish  gray  sandstone, 
and  a  dark  red  freestone.  The  lime- 
stones are  soft  when  quarried,  and 
easily  dressed,  but  harden  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  being  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  or  permian  rock,  so 
abundant  in  Kansas.  Clay,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  ob- 
tained, and  this  branch  of  business  is 
being  successfully  followed. 

The  climate  of  the  State  is  dry  and 
exhilarating.  The  spring  and  fall 
are  the  rainy  seasons,  affording  suf- 
ficient moisture  for  the  growths  of 
the  soil,  but  in  the  summer  and 
winter  the  weather  is  dry.  The  heat 
of  the  summer,  however,  is  tempered 
by  the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights 
are  quite  cool.  The  fall  months  of 
the  year  are  extremely  pleasant,  and 
cold  weather  seldom  commences  be- 
fore the  latter  part  of  December. 

Beyond  the  twenty-second  degree 
of  longitude  the  lands  are  not  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  ex- 
cept in  the  bottoms.  East  of  this 
line  not  less  than  25,000,000  acres 
are  available  for  stock,  gram,  or 
general  crops,  13,700,000  being  first 
class,  3,000,000  of  the  second  class, 
and  8,300,000  third  class  lands.  The 
first  embraces  the  bottoms  and  the 
equally  productive  prairies ;  the  se- 
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cond  comprise  prairies,  which,  al- 
though quite  productive,  are  broken 
by  water-worn  drains,  while  the  third 
class  land  is  subject  to  drought  and 
is  of  a  sandy  character. 

Nebraska  has  extensive  saline  de- 
posits in  the  south-east,  at  the  head 
of  Salt  Creek,  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles  of  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  The  springs  are  twelve  in 
number.  The  main  basin  embraces 
300  acres.  The  salt  is  made  entirely 
from  surface-water  containing  16§ 
per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000 
barrels  of  salt  per  day  can  be  made 
by  solar  evaporation,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents  per  barrel.  It  is  the  purest  in 
the  world,  being  98T|  per  cent,  salt, 
an  advantage  over  the  celebrated 
Turk's  Island  salt  of  7T|  per  cent. 

The  grazing  region  of  the  State 
comprises  23,000,000  acres, 12, 500, 000 
of  which  are  well  watered. 

Stock-raising.  —  For  stock-raising 
the  resources  are  ample.  The  vacant 
lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  railroads 
give  the  herdsmen  a  wide  range.  A 
nerd  law,  which  renders  fences  unne- 
cessary, and  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  grain-grower,  is  an  actual  benefit 
to  the  stock-raiser.  Much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  this  department 
of  agriculture.  This  was  the  natural 
home  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  -r  and 
the  Indian  ponies,  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  are  as  hardy  a  race  of 
animals  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
The  grasses  are  nutritious  and  abun- 
dant, and  whether  cured  or  green, 
cattle  feed  with  avidity  and  fatten 
upon  them  without  grain  of  any 
kind. 

Many  fine  horses  and  mules,  and 
the  best  breeds  of  horned  cattle,  swine 
and  sheep  are  raised ;  the  high  ground 
and  climate  being  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  latter.  Hogs  thrive  well, 
and  with  corn  at  35  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  pigs  a  few  months  old  at  $4 
to  $5  per  head,  and  fattened  hogs  at 


10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  no 
market  is  needed  for  corn,  as  feeding 
it  to  hogs  would  prove  a  very  lucra- 
tive business.  Sheep-raising  and 
wool-growing  are  becoming  more 
profitable  as  the  country  improves. 
500  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation. 

Blue  grass  and  clover  do  well.  All 
the  shelter  required  for  stock  are  the 
straw  stacks,  which  accumulate  from 
the  annual  threshing  of  the  wheat 
crops.  A  frame  of  poles  is  set  up 
and  the  straw  thrown  over  it,  leaving 
one  side  open,  and  under  this  the 
cattle  stand  and  feed  in  perfect  se- 
curity from  the  severest  storms  and 
in  the  most  inclement  seasons. 

Wool-growing  will,  of  course,  become 
a  constantly  increasing  and  all-import- 
ant branch  of  industry.  The  yield  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  in  ten  counties,  was 
169,129  pounds,  valued  at  $46,910. 
Of  this  amount  100,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $30,000,  was  clipped  in 
Otoe  County.  The  principal  breed 
of  sheep  is  the  merino,  and  the  price 
of  the  wool  per  pound  is  30  cents. 
But  little  has  been  done  in  the  culture 
of  flax  and  other  fibrous  productions, 
though  where  these  plants  have  been 
experimented  with  the  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  success. 

The  following  interesting  details 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  and  forma- 
tion of  a  new  home  in  Nebraska  are  by 
E.  A.  Curley,  Esq.,  and  appeared  in 
the  London  "  Field/'  in  March,  1874. 

"  There  are  many  English  people 
in  Nebraska.  I  drove  out  as  usual  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crete  to  prose- 
cute my  inquiries  and  to  see  the 
country,  and  among  others  I  visited 
Mr.  Elvin  HatclifFe,  late  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  and  for  nineteen  years 
employed  as  such  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Ashby  Puerorum,  near 
Horncastle.  He  came  here  in  June, 
1871,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children, 
of  whom  two  were  boys,  twelve  or 
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thirteen  and  nineteen  respectively. 
He  had  about  £10  when  he  came. 
Although  he  availed  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  the  emigrant  home,  his 
money  necessarily  went  very  rapidly. 
His  wife  helped  to  eke  out  their  re- 
sources by  taking  in  washing.  Hat- 
clifFe soon  obtained  work  on  the  rail- 
road near  Lincoln  at  $1§  per  day 
(about  6s. ),  and  afterwards  at  Crete 
for  $1J.  He  had  constant  work 
through  the  winter.  His  eldest  son 
also  found  employment,  and  was  able 
to  do  a  man's  work.  HatclifFe  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Col.  Devance, 
superintendent  of  the  railway,  who 
then  employed  him  to  conduct  a  farm, 
giving  him  $46  per  month,  a  house  to 
live  in,  and  some  privileges,  such  as 
milk,  potatoes,  and  fuel,  and  he  has 
held  this  situation  ever  since.  When 
I  saw  him  he  was  ploughing  for 
wheat  a  field  of  160  acres,  which  had 
been  broken  from  the  raw  prairie  the 
previous  season,  at  an  expense  of  $2J 
per  acre.  This,  with  160  acres  more 
yet  unbroken,  was  purchased  on  ten 
years'  time  from  the  "  B.  and  M."by 
Mr.  HatclifFe,  at  $14  per  acre,  all  su- 
perior land  and  well  situated.  So  far 
the  accounts  figure  up  as  follows  : — 

First  payment  on  320  acres 
of  land  at  $14  per  acre  (in- 
terest only)  at  6  per  cent, 
in  advance  $268.80 

Breaking  160  acres  at  $2.50  400.00 

1  mare,  1  cow  and  a  calf,  4 

pigs,  about  175.00 

Household  furniture,  &c, 
about    .......  100.00 


Total  .    .    .  $943.80 

or  about  £175.  Of  this  the  eldest 
son  (most  unfortunately  drowned  last 
summer)  paid  for  the  mare  and  half 
of  the  advance  on  the  land.  With 
health  and  fair  average  crops,  Mr.  H. 
will  be  able  to  support  his  family,  to 
pay  for  his  land  within  the  stipulated 


time,  to  hedge  and  otherwise  pro- 
perly improve  it,  and  to  accumulate 
and  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  horses  and  cattle  in  due  proportion 
to  his  acreage.  He  is  therefore  on 
the  road  to  a  competence,  and  he  may 
fairly  expect  to  attain  it  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  But  his  is  by  no  means 
an  average  case  ;  and  I  could  not  ad- 
vise any  man  with  a  family  to  leave 
steady  employment  at  reasonable 
English  wages,  and  to  come  here 
without  money  or  friends  or  guaran- 
teed employment.  If  employment  be 
first  obtained  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
difficulty,  but  otherwise  without 
money  in  hand  there  is  danger  of 
great  privation,  or  of  being  compelled 
to  subsist  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  public  or  private  charity  of 
strangers.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  all  new  States  like 
Nebraska  are  new  beginners  with 
very  limited  means,  and  the  demand 
for  labourers  at  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  wages  is  limited  by  the  state 
of  the  finances. 

"  These  circumstances,  however, 
make  the  new  State  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  the  man  who  comes  with  ade- 
quate capital.  Not  one  farmer  in 
thirty,  probably  not  one  in  sixty,  has 
sufficient  capital  in  the  first  five  years 
of  his  residence  in  Nebraska  to  buy 
horses,  cattle,  and  implements  in  due 
proportion  to  the  size  of  his  farm. 
He  imperfectly  cultivates  a  portion  of 
it,  and  the  remainder  continues  to  be 
covered  with  the  wild  grasses  which 
necessarily  waste  away  unconsumed. 
Yet  such  men  succeed  in  due  time ; 
they  succeed,  although  the  want  of 
adequate  capital  makes  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  difference  than  it  does 
in  England.  Whether  an  English 
farmer  sells  his  wheat  in  autumn,  or 
holds  it  till  spring,  the  difference  in 
price  will  be  but  a  moderate  per- 
centage ;  but  in  a  new  country,  its 
price  in  the  spring  is  often  likely  to 
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be  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  autumn.  A  Mr.  Jones,  a 
wealthy  English  farmer,  is  settled 
near  Crete,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
loaning-  his  spare  cash  to  such  of  his 
neighbours  as  can  give  good  interest 
and  ample  security.  The  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  farm  without  cost,  a 
homestead,  called  upon  him  recently 
for  money  with  which  to  build  a 
granary.  The  price  of  wheat  was 
70  cents  per  bushel,  and  he  hoped, 
by  holding  it  till  spring,  to  get  a 
dollar,  or  43  per  cent,  more ;  but  he 
could  not  hold  it  without  a  granary, 
and  to  get  one  he  must  sell  his  wheat 
and  render  the  granary  unnecessary 
for  that  season.  Had  Mr.  Jones  been 
able  to  accommodate  him,  even  at  25 
per  cent,  interest,  there  was  a  fair  pro- 
bability that  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  one  crop  would  have  paid 
the  debt,  while  the  granary  would 
have  remained  for  use  for  many  years. 
But  the  homestead  can  rarely  give 
adequate  security  for  substantial  as- 
sistance, and  the  consequence  is  that, 
having  an  inadequate  capital  to  begin 
with,  a  man  must  labour  under  very 
serious  disadvantages  for  the  five 
years  necessary  to  perfect  his  title  and 
render  him  a  person  of  some  little 
substance.  He  will  then,  when  no 
longer  in  such  absolute  need  of  it,  be 
able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of 
credit." 

***** 

"  Taking  a  period  of  five  years,  an 
average  yield  of  wheat  is  17.70  per 
acre  ;  maize,  32.54 ;  rye,  20.66 ;  oats, 
35.65;  barley,  26.75;  buckwheat, 
26.33;  potatoes,  79.80  bushels  per 
acre.  Table  vegetables  all  grow 
freely,  and  the  castor  bean  succeeds 
well.  In  three  years  young  peach 
trees  come  into  bearing,  and  apple 
trees  in  four  or  five.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1871  of  the  National  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  premium 
was  awarded  to  the  State  of  Nebraska, 


of  which  this  is  one  of  the  best  parts. 
The  grape  is  successful  under  proper 
conditions.  The  Missouri  bluffs  are 
similar  in  character  to  the  Loess  of 
the  Rhine  banks,  and  throughout  the 
broken  prairie  the  culture  of  the  grape 
may  be  profitably  undertaken.  Small 
fruits  grow  luxuriously,  and  the  wild 
strawberry  and  the  raspberry  of  the 
timber  skirtings  are  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. Tobacco  is  grown  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  bottoms ;  the  plant 
thrives,  and  the  leaf  comes  to  maturity. 
Flax  has  been  grown  for  seed,  but 
both  flax  and  hemp  might  be  culti- 
vated for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Cattle  raising  has  succeeded  wher- 
ever tried.  The  native  grasses,  which 
are  the  pasture  of  the  buffalo  and  an- 
telope, are  luxuriant.  The  blue-joint, 
which  grows  on  the  highlands,  attains 
the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  a  grass, 
locally  called  "  tuley,"  which  grows 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Platte,  is  quite  as  heavy ;  while 
both  are  excellent  for  pasture  and 
hay.  There  are  also  many  other 
grasses,  and  there  is  pasture  upon  the 
prairie  three-fourths  of  the  year ;  for, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  even  after  the  frosts  of 
the  autumn  have  browned  the  grasses 
they  still  make  good  cattle  food.  Hay 
is  ^usually  cured  in  a  single  day. 
Winters,  as  a  rule,  are  not  long,  open 
weather  continuing  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  spring  fairly  setting  in 
by  the  beginning  of  March.  Cattle 
can  therefore  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
most  of  the  year,  and  during  ordinary 
years  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  whole 
year  round  ;  but  for  these  few  weeks 
shelter  is  needed,  and,  with  proper 
shelter,  the  worst  winters  are  not  at 
all  to  be  dreaded  by  the  breeder. 
Thus  far  the  stock-owner's  worst 
enemy  has  been  the  carelessness  in- 
duced by  the  general  moderation  of 
the  winters ;  for  he  is  too  apt  to  de- 
pend upon  this,  and,  when  a  severe 
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winter  occurs,  to  be  without  adequate 
shelter  for  his  stock,  consequently 
suffering  loss.  This  is  a  species  of 
folly  which  experience  will  rapidly 
correct.  A  good  profit  is  made  by 
purchasing  Texan  cattle  and  grazing 
them  on  the  prairie  for  a  season  be- 
fore shipping  eastward.  When  cattle- 
breeding  becomes  a  regular  operation 
of  the  farmer,  he  will  get  a  still  better 
profit  by  crossing  the  Texan  with  the 
Durham.  The  broken  and  rolling 
prairie,  intersected  by  ravines,  is  very 
suitable  for  horse-breeding ;  indeed, 
portions  of  Nebraska  are  still  the  na- 
tive habitat  of  wild  horses,  the  catch- 
ing of  which  affords  some  very  rare 
sport.  The  broken  land,  not  being 
so  well  adapted  for  the  plough,  is  the  • 
cheapest,  though,  as  it  is  the  most 
suitable  for  stock  farms,  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  the  most 
valuable  of  all.  If  water  is  not  always 
found  in  the  ravines,  it  is  easy 
to  make  permanent  stock  ponds  in 
them,  and  they  will  generally  afford 
shelter  from  winds  blowing  in  any 
direction.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
well  to  plant  screens  of  willow  or 
some  other  timber  in  suitable  places 
on  most  stock  farms.  Oats  and  maize 
being  easily  raised,  and  abundance  of 
hay  obtained  for  the  trouble  of  cut- 
ting, there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  food.  Sheep  on  these  prairie 
lands  will  make  large  returns  in  wool 
as  well  as  meat ;  they  require  nothing 
more  than  the  most  ordinary  shep- 
herding and  good  winter  shelter,  but 
these  they  must  have.  The  dry  open 
winters  conduce  to  their  health,  and 
they  undoubtedly  make  more  wool 
than  in  warmer  countries.  Hogs  are 
the  poor  man's  stock ;  they  thrive 
well,  and  from  their  rapid  increase 
they  afford  him  the  best  market  for 
his  maize.  Crops  are  of  rapid  growth 
and  rapid  ripening ;  spring  wheat  is 
generally  sown  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  and  maize  planted  in  April 
— though  the  latter  has  been  put  in 


the  ground  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
still  turned  out  an  excellent  crop. 
Winter  wheat  is  sown  by  the  middle 
of  September.  The  entire  fall  of  snow 
does  not  exceed  ten  inches  for  the 
winter ;  the  heavy  drifts,  which  are 
sometimes  experienced  in  places  fa- 
vourable for  them,  are  accumulated 
by  the  winds  from  wide  expanses  of 
ground.  The  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railway'  Company  have 
planted  the  north  side  of  27  miles  of 
cuts  with  seven  rows  of  trees.  It  is 
believed  that  these  will.be  most  ef-' 
fectual  snow  fences,  that  they  will 
afford  a  useful  example  to  other  land- 
owners, and  that  ultimately  they  will 
well  repay  the  expense  by  the  timber 
obtained  from  them.  The  local  mar- 
ket for  wool  and  beef  is  at  the  far- 
mer's door,  for-  wholesale  merchants 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  collect  pro- 
duce by  travelling  agents.  Market 
towns  spring  into  being  as  fast  as 
the  country  becomes  sufficiently  set- 
tled to  support  them ;  produce  is 
therefore,  readily  marketed,  and  the 
wants  of  the  farm  and  household  sup- 
plied. But,  as  the  industry  of  the 
country  develop  es,  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  will  probably  deal  more 
and  more  with  the  distant  markets. 
The  way  to  Chicago  and  eastern  ports 
is  opened  by  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad,  and  westward 
by  this  road  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  Atchison  and  Nebraska  Railroad 
strikes  north  of  north-westward  from 
the  Missouri  at  Atchison,  Kansas;  and 
the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  more 
w^estwardly  from  St.  Joseph's,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska  is  already  beginning 
to  find  a  profitable  market  westward, 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  form  the  backbone  of 
the  continent." 

Cattle  Raising. 
The  following  in  relation  to  Cattle 
Raising  on  the  prairies  is  from  the 
same  intelligent  source. 
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"Mr.  T.  Lonergan,  of  Ogalalla, 
who  has  driven  cattle  from  Texas, 
and  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  has  furnished  me  with  the 
details  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 

Estimate  for  a  herd  of  5,000  Texan 
cattle  to  be  brought  there  early  in 
April,  1874,  and  driven  to  the  Platte 
Valley—  '.    •  . 

1000  head  of  beeves  (bullocks 
four  -  year  -  olds  and  up- 

•v  wards),  at  $12  each.  ; .  $12,000 

1000  head  of  three-year-old 

bullocks  at  $8  50c.  ...  .  8,500 

1000  head  of  two-year-old* 

bullocks  at  $6    .    .    .    .  6,000 

1000  head  of »  yearlings  at 

$3  25c. .    .    .   ..    .    .    .  3,250 

1000  cows  at  $7  50c.  v  .    .  7,500 

Expenses :  twenty-five  horses 
bought  m  Texas  and  re- 
turned for  herding  at  $40 

each ........  1,000 

First  cost  of  100  horses  bought 
in  Texas  and  afterwards 

resold   .    .    .    .    .    .    .  4?000 

Wages  of  two  foremen  at 
$150  per  month  each  for 

four  months   .    .    .    .    .  1,200 

Wages  of  twenty-six  drovers 

with  food  at  $170  each    .  4,420 

Eight  months'  herding  on 
the  range  with  the  extra 
expenses  of  branding,  &c, 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  head 

per  year   3,334 

Fifty  bulls,  fair  to  very 'fine 
grades,  costing  an  average 

of  $50  each   2,500 

Interest  at  10  per  cent,  for 

one  year  on  $53,704    .    .  5,371 

$59,075 

Returns  of  100  horses  sold  at 
$30  each,  a  loss  of  25  per 
cent  3,000 

Amount  of  investment  at  end 

of  one  year    .....  56,075 


Herding  six  months  to  Octo- 
ber 1st   2,500 

Interest,  half-year,  at  10  per 

cent   2,803 


Oct.,  1875:  Net  returns  for 
sale  of  2,000  beeves  at  an 
average  of  $20  each    .  . 

Net  capital  account  . 


61,378 


40,000 
$21,37S 


Stock  inventory  in  Oct.  1875,  after 
sales  are  completed  : 

1000  old  cows,  500  ditto,  three- 
year-old  past,  200  ditto  two-year-olds, 
total  1,700;  500  three-year-old  bul- 
locks, 500  ditto  two-year-olds,  1,350 
>  calves,  50  bulls,  300  two-year-old 
heifers  —  total  cattle,  4,400  head. 
Horses,  saddles,  waggons,  &c,  enough 
for  use. 

Oct.  1875.    Capital  account 

brought  down     ....  $21,378 

,,  1876.  Expenses,  one 
year  5,000 

,,  ,,  One  year's  inter- 
est at  10  per  cent.   ...  2,838 


,-,  ,,  Sales  ac- 
count, 500  bul- 
locks, four- year - 
olds,  at  $25  .    .  $12,500 


$29,206 


200  old  cows  at 
$22  50c.    .    .  . 


4,500 


17,000 


Balance  on  capital  ac- 
count, Oct.  1876 


$12,206 


Inventory,  Oct.,  1876 : 

1,500  old  cows,  300  ditto  three- 
year-olds,  500  three-year-old  bul- 
locks, 75  bulls,  1,350  yearlings,  1,500 
calves — total,  5,225  head. 
Expenses  to  Oct.  1877  .  .  $5,000 
Interest  at  10  per  cent.    .    .  1,721 

$18,927 
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Sales:  500 beeves 
at  $25    .    .    .  $12,500 
100  cows  at 
$22  50c.  .  2,250 

 $14,750 


Balance  on  capital  account, 

Oct.  1877    $4,177 

Inventory,  Oct.  1877 : 
1,800  old  cows,  valued  at  $15  $27,000 
Graded  stock  : 

400  two-year-olds,  valued 

at  $12  50c.    ....  $5,000 

275  two-year-old  heifers  .  3,300 

675  two-year-old  bullocks  8,300 

75  bulls,  at  $50   .    .    .  3,750 

1,500  yearlings,  at  $800  .  12,000 

1,850  calves   9,000 


$68,350 

Deduct  outstanding  capital 

account  4,177 

Balance  to  profit  exclusive 

of  10  per  cent,  interest  .  $64,173 

Thus  according  to  this  estimate  one 
invests  (if  we  reckon  $5  to  the  £l) 
about  £12,000,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  and  a  half  years  withdraws  all 
but  about  £800,  receiving  in  the 
meantime  10  per  cent,  interest,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  finding  his 
stock,  exclusive  of  horses,  waggons, 
saddles,  fixtures,  &c,  worth  £13,670. 

The  cost  of  ranches  has  not  been 
specially  allowed  for  in  this  estimate, 
but  the  allowance  for  herding,  &c, 
may  be  made  to  cover  it.  I  should 
prefer,  however,  to  allow  £500  to  pay 
for  implements  and  for  materials  for 
the  ranches,  in  the  building  of  which 
I  would  follow  the  usual  course  of 
employing  the  spare  time  of  the  herds- 
men. I  am  not  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  prices  at 
which  cattle  can  be  bought  in  Texas 
to  give  a  dogmatic  opinion  thereon  ; 

but  the  selling  prices  that  Mr.  L  

has  given  are  decidedly  below  the 


average  of  the  last  few  years.  I 
should  allow  more  in  the  beginning 
for  bulls,  for  this,  if  managed  with 
judgment,  is  the  most  profitable  part 
of  the  outlay.  Most  of  the  stock  in 
the  final  inventory  are  of  a  grade  very 
much  superior  to  the  Texans,  and  the 
prices  are  not  unreasonable.  Mr. 

L  says  that  the  selling  prices  put 

down  are  sufficiently  low  to  provide 
for  all  losses  and  contingencies,  pro- 
viding always  that  the  business  is 
faithfully  managed  by  competent  per- 
sons. Making  every  allowance  for 
enthusiasm,  the  figures  are  perfectly 
astounding  till  we  come  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances from  which  we  obtain 
them.  The  cattle  are  produced  where 
there  are  neither  land,  fences,  nor  food 
to  be  paid  for,  and  they  are  sold  in 
competition  with  other  cattle,  which 
are  profitably  raised  where  land  and 
fences  are  very  important  considera- 
tions, and  winter  food  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  men  of  means  whose 
engagements  will  permit  them  to 
enter  into  the  business  of  cattle  rais- 
ing on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
obtain  the  greatest  advantage  there- 
from, and  who  by  inclination,  experi- 
ence, and  practical  judgment,  are 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  pursuit.  To 
cover  the  great  plains  of  the  far  West 
with  lowing  herds  will  therefore  be  a 
work  of  time ;  the  demand  for  beef  is 
both  enormous  and  continually  in- 
creasing, consequently,  very  high 
profits  will  continue  for  many  years 
to  come.  But,  though  profits  will 
continue  very  high  for  a  long  time, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  at 
the  present  figures.  There  are  now 
very  many  locations  so  favourable 
that  the  herds  thereon  will  require 
but  very  little  watching;  these  will 
be  fully  occupied  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  then  the  newer  comers, 
having  neither  mountains  nor  rivers 
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to  keep  their  cattle  within  bounds, 
will  be  obliged  to  herd  them  with 
more  and  more  care  and  greater  ex- 
pense, till  at  last  it  will  be  found 
cheaper  to  fence  off  the  several  ranges 
than  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
herdsmen." 

***** 
¥  Mr.  R.  C.  Keith,  of  North  Platte, 
informed  me  that  he  commenced  stock- 
raising,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  with 
5  American  cows ;  next  autumn  put 
in  about  200  American  cows.  In 
1869,  bought  1,000  head  Texas  cows, 
2  years  old  to  6 ;  had  American  bulls 
only,  all  very  fair  ones.  In  1870,  a 
partner  joined  him,  and  they  put  in 
1,000  more  Texas  cattle  ;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  they  bought  720  head  of 
Texas  steers,  cows,  two-year-olds, 
and  yearlings,  an  average  lot;  also 
another  lot  of  250 ;  in  1873,  bought 
30  Americans  and  200  Texans  ;  has 
now  about  200  bulls ;  in  1870,  bought 
a  Canadian  thoroughbred  shorthorn. 
The  total  cost  from  1867  to  1873,  inclu- 
sive, was  under  $50,000,  besides  ex- 
pense of  ranches,  herding,  &c. — 
ranches  have  cos%  interest  and  all, 
less  than  $1,000.  Had  old  railway 
ties  for  the  hauling,  and  old  telegraph 
poles  very  cheap,  otherwise  they 
would  have  cost  over  |2,000.  With 
200  head  employed  no  extra  labour. 
Had  several  employes  about  him,  and 
got  a  little  extra  labour  out  of  them 
in  attending  to  the  herd.  When  he 
obtained  the  first  1,000  Texas  cows 
had  one  extra  man,  and  another  with 
the  second  1,000.  Employed  the 
second  man  because  one  would  not 
stay  at  the  ranch  alone.  The  men 
cost  $30  to  $50  per  month,  besides 
board.  He  could  not  give  off-hand 
any  very  close  figures  for  this  ex- 
pense, as  his  partner  kept  the  books. 

He  has  sold  on  their  feet 
about  1,000  head,  which 
brought  him  net  about    .  $33,000 


He  has  butchered  1,000  head, 
mostly  cows,  which  stood 
him  in  net  over  ....  30,000 


Total  $63,000 
Deduct  cost  of  cattle,  ranches, 

&c  51,000 


A  balance  of  $12,000 
is  left  for  interest  and  general  ex- 
penses. This  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
these  purposes,  but  it  leaves  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  present  stock  as  pro- 
fit on  the  undertaking. 

He  estimates  his  present  stock — 
1,400  improved  calves,  at  $12  $16,800 
1,200  yearlings,  at  18  21,600 

800  two-year-olds,  at  25  20,000 
300  three-year-olds,  at  30  9,000 
200  bulls,  at  50  10,000 

1,300  cows,  at  25  32,500 

Present  value  of  stock  $109,900 

"  Mr.  Keith  now  employs  only  one 
herdsman  exclusively  for  his  cattle. 
I  met  this  man  in  the  "  caboose  "  next 
day,  and,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
were  familiar  to  him,  he  corroborated 
substantially  Mr.  Keith's  statement. 
He  estimated  the  present  value  of  the 
herd  at  $18  the  head  all  round,  which 
would  make  $93,600.  Making  every 
allowance,  it  is  very  evident  that 
Messrs.  Keith  and  Barton's  cattle 
business  has  been  enormously  profit- 
able. Circumstances  were,  however, 
extremely  favourable  to  them,  and  a 
man  starting  in  the  business  now  can- 
not expect  that  with  the  same  care 
and  attention  he  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Messrs. Keith  andBarton's  experi- 
ence with  sheep  has  been  exceptional. 
They  first  obtained  200  in  1870,  at 
$1£  each,  of  which  they  butchered 
50,  realizing  in  the  local  market,  of 
which  they  then  had  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly, within  a  few  dollars  of  the 
cost  of  the  whole  flock.   In  1871,  they 
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bought  1,300  at  $1.25,  of  which  they 
sold  500  at  $3.50,  or  a  total  of  $1,650, 
the  whole  flock  having  cost  $1,625. 
This  gave  a  profit  of  $25  and  800  sheep 
into  the  bargain.  They  have  but- 
chered and  sold  to  the  value  of  about 
$700,  and  wool  has  brought  them 
about  $1,500.  They  have  now  about 
1,000  sheep.  The  destruction  of  a 
ranch  cost  them  300  to  400 ;  the  scab 
was  in  the  flock,  and  did  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  in  time ;  lambs 
came  in  mid-winter  and  perished. 
But  for  these  circumstances,  the  flock 
should  have  now  numbered  about 
2,000.  As  it  is,  they  stand  at  a  very  * 
handsome  profit ;  but  Jiad  the  sheep 
cost  them  a  really  substantial  amount, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
out  of  pocket  through  the  investment. 
They  purchased  four  thoroughbred 
Leicester  rams  in  1872  at  $50  each, 
and  a  few  fine  merinos.  They  should 
try  the  Cotswold,  spend  some  money, 
give  thorough  attention  to  their  flock, 
and  improve  it  as  rapidly  as  possible/' 

The  following  facts  are  compiled* 
from  a  Report  of  the  Department  of. 
Agriculture : — 

Chops. — Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes are  the  principal  crops  grown 
in  Nebraska,  though  various  others 
are  successfully  cultivated  to  a  more 
limited  extent.  Our  Hall  county  re- 
porter writes  that  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes  and  peas,  are  produced 
in  that  county,  with  an  average  yield 
as  follows  :  wheat  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  worth  $2  per  bushel ;  oats,  50 
bushels,  at  80  cents ;  barley,.  40 
bushels,  at  $1.25;  corn,  40  bushels, 
at  $1 ;  potatoes,  100  bushels,  at  $2  ; 
peas,  30  bushels,  at  $3  per  bushel. 
As  an  extraordinary  crop,  he  names 
45  bushels  of  wheat,  70  bushels  of 
oats,  45  bushels  of  barley,  80  bushels 
of  corn,  and  250  bushels  of  potatoes. 
In  Pawnee,  Richardson,  Otoe,  and 
several  other  counties,  Indian  corn 
is  made  a  specialty ;  in  the  first- 


named,  yielding  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  in  Richardson,  from  50  to 
75  bushels,  never  failing,  and  largely 
fed  to  hogs.  Wheat  is  the  chief 
crop  to  Dakota,  and  Dixon,  in  the 
latter,  yielding  about  25  bushels  per 
acre,  worth,  $2  per  bushel ;  profit, 
100  per  cent.  In  Dodge  County, 
last  .season,  the  crops  averaged  as 
follows  :  corn,  35  bushels,  worth  90 
cents ;  oats,  50  to  60  bushels,  55 
cents  ;  wheat,  18  bushels,  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  In  Jefferson,  they  raise  as 
high  as  35  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre ;  corn,  from  25  to  60 — the  former 
worth  $1.25,  the  latter  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Our  .Cass  County  reporter 
writes : — 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats,  are  the 
staple  crops  of  this  county.  A  man 
and  team,  with  the  improved  farm 
machinery,  can  easily  cultivate  70 
acres  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and 
do  it  well,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
help  in  harvest  time.  Sorghum  has 
been  successfully  grown  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  September, 
and  the  spring  seeding  is  done  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  the  harvest  commences  the 
early  part  of  July  and  continues  up 
to  the  1st  of  August. 

Fruits. — Of  the  capacity  of  this 
State  for  fruit  cultivation  there  is  no 
longer  any  question.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  quinces  and  profuse  varieties, 
of  the  small  fruits,  attest  the  adapta- 
bility of  both  soil  and  climate  to  the 
production  of  the  choicest  fruits.  At 
the  last  State  agricultural  fair,  the 
display  of  all  kinds  of  Nebraska  fruit 
received  admiration  for  quantities  and  j 
sizes  as  well  as  healthy  condition. 
Fruit  trees  mature  earlier  than  in  New 
England. 

Of  the  price  of  lands,  the  same  j 
Report  says : — 

Our  returns  from   Nebraska  are  I 
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chiefly  from  counties  bordering  upon  or 
adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  orjupon 
the  Kansas  border,  with  a  few  of  the 
interior  counties  ;  and  basing  an  esti- 
mate upon  the  figures  from  these  locali- 
ties, the  settled  portions  of  the  State 
show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands  of  from  150  to  175  per. cent, 
since  1860.  Dodge  County  reports* 
an  advance  of  400  per  cent.  ;  Burt 
and  Gage,  200  per  cent. ;  Dixon,  Da- 
kota, Otoe,  100  per  cent. ;  Cass, 
Richardson,  Pawnee,  50  per  cent.  ; 
Merrick,  33  per  cent. .  In  a  number 
of  counties  the  settlements  have  been 
made  since  1860,  when  the  farms 
were  bought  at  $1.25  per  acre,  or 
entered  under  the  homestead  law. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Jefferson,  where 
there  are  now  farms  held  as  high  as 
$15  per  acre.  In  -Hall  County,  in 
the  interior,  farms  of  160  acres  which 
could  have  been  purchased  in  1860 
for  fjom  $300  to  $400,  now  command 
from  $1,500  to  $4,000  according  to 
improvements  and  distance  from  rail- 
road stations. 

The  value  of  wild  or  unimproved 
lands  ranges  from  the  Government 
minimum  price  of  $1.25  up  to  $10 
per  acre.  In  Dixon,  choice  locations 
on  prairie,  $3  per  acre,  very  fertile, 
well  watered,  capabilities  good ;  Da- 
kota, $3  to  $7  per  acre  ;  Burt,  $5  to 
$6  per  acre,  excellent  farming  land  ; 
Dodge,  $4  per  acre  ;  Cass,  $3  to  $10 
per  acre,  for  lands  lying  5  to  15 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River,  gently 
rolling,  well  watered,  and  unsurpassed 
in  fertility ;  but  little  Government 
land  in  the  County ;  Otoe,  $5  per 
acre,  on  the  average,  mostly  prairie, 
except  along  the  streams,  gently  un- 
dulating, with  no  abrupt  bluffs  or 
hills,  except  when  it  takes  its  first 
rise  from  the  Missouri  River,  and 
with  this  exception  is  all  capable  of 
cultivation ;  Richardson,  $4  per  acre, 
deep,  rich,  sandy  loam ;  Pawnee,  $2 
to  $10  per  acre  soil  black  muck  or 


loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  very  rich, 
producing  wheat,  corn  and  oats ; 
Gage,  $2  per  acre,  chiefly  prairie, 
timber  lands  generally  being  taken  up 
by  settlers;  Jones,  $2  to  $5,  mostly 
prairie,  good  timber  as  high  as  $5  per 
acre ;  Merrick,  $3  per  acre,  level 
prairie,  quality  good,  will  produce 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  roots  ;  Buffalo, 
$1.50  per  acre  ;  Hall,  $2.50  per  acre, 
nearly  all  level  prairie,  rather  sandy, 
but  rich,  and  produces  well  all  the 
crops  suited  to  the  latitude.  There 
are  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  prairie 
lands  in  the  State  to  be  purchased  at 
•Government  prices,  or  subject  to 
entry  under  the  "  Homestead  Law." 

The  prices  of  farm  stock  average 
throughout  IN  ebraska,  as  follows : 
Working  oxen,  per  pair,  $120  ; 
working  horses,  each,  $140  ;  working- 
mules,  each,  $145  ;  milch  cows,  each, 
$42  ;  sheep,  each,  $2  75c.  ;  hogs, 
each  $17. 

Wages  of  Labour.  —  Mechanics, 
$3f  to  $4  per  day  ;  farm  hands,  $1  to 
$1*  50c.  per  day  (see  also  Tables  at 
the  end  of  the  volume). 


CALIFORNIA. 

Area,  120,947,840  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  560,285. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
by  railway,  1st  class,  $139'50;  2nd  class 
(emigrant),  $60. 

Fare  by  steamer,  1st  class,  $110 ;  2nd 
class  (emigrant),  $50. 

|^-^HIS  State  having  been  in- 
jjgpl  troduced  to  the  world 
fifj  through  the  discovery  of 

Is^^Qg  its  precious  metals  in 
1848,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  her  vast  and 
varied  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial resources,  aside  from  minerals, 
have  been  properly  understood  and 
appreciated.    The  geographical  posi- 
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tion  of  California,  with  reference  to 
commerce,  is  unrivalled ;  the  State 
possessing  a  genial  climate  of  un- 
paralleled salubrity,  with  a  soil  of 
unexampled  fertility,  diversified  with 
beautiful  plains,  enchanting  valleys, 
undulating  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, is  only  rivalled  in  extent  of 
territory  by  Texas. 

California  is  a  long  parallelogram, 
extending  from  latitude  32°  45'  to 
42°,  is  700  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  200  miles,  and 
contains  188,981  square  miles  or 
120,947,840  acres,  of  which  32,338,378 
acres  have  been  surveyed. 

Excluding  the  area  granted  by  the 
General  Government  for  different 
purposes,  also  the  surface  covered  by 
Spanish  and  Mexican  titles,  and  the 
quantity  embraced  in  sales  and  loca- 
tions, there  yet  remain  100,070,1 77.16 
acres  of  public  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  liable  to  disposal.  Of 
the  total  surface  of  California  it  is 
estimated  90,000,000  acres  are'  sus- 
ceptible of  diversified  agriculture,  or 
of  otherwise  being  made  productive. 

Agriculture  in  California  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  ;  and  when  her 
unoccupied  millions  of  acres  shall  be 
reduced  to  cultivation,  and  improved 
methods  of  culture  shall  be  introduced, 
this  State  must  become  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  on  the 
globe. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  coast  district 
contains  30,000  square  miles  of  moun- 
tains and  20,000  of  valleys,  and  .the 
interior  district  80,000  square  miles 
of  valleys  and  plains,  and  50,000  of 
mountains.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
State  about  2,300,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation. 

The  largest  grain-producing  valleys 
are  situated  in  the  interior  district,  or 
in  that  portion  of  the  State  lying 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
Mountains.    Those  are  the  San  Joa- 


quin, Tulare,  Sacramento,  Scott  and 
Shasta  Valleys.  The  first  two  extend 
from  Stockton  to  Tejon  Pass,  300 
miles,  and  have  an  average  width  of 
50  miles,  embracing  an  area  of 
9,600,000  acres,  a  larger  surface  than 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
valleys  contain  6,000,000  acres  of 
tillable  lands,  which  estimate  does 
not  include  land  in  the  hundreds  of 
little  valleys  in  the  mountains  and 
foot  hills,  well  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, particularly  the  grape  in  most  of 
its  varieties.  The  lines  of  the  public 
surveys  have  been  extended  over  a 
large  portion  of  this  region. 

It  is  only  since  a  recent  period  that 
these  lands  have  been  much  sought 
after  by  settlers  ;  during  the  last  two 
years  more  have  been  taken  up  for 
settlement  and  cultivation  than  all  the 
preceding  years.  The  lands  border- 
ing on  the  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne, 
Merced,  Fresno  and  Chinchilla 
Rivers  are  exceedingly  fertile;  the 
soil  being  an  alluvial  sandy  loam  en- 
riched for  ages  by  the  accumulation 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  and 
mineral  washings  from  the  mountains 
and  foot-hills,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  cereals  in  their 
greatest  perfection.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  section  bordering  on  King's 
River  and  Tulare  Lake.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres,  suitable  for 
grazing  and  stock-raising,  are  found 
on  the  mountains  and  hillsides.  This 
portion  of  the  State  has  been  a  favour- 
ite locality  for  the  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican stock-raisers,  the  climate  being 
more  genial  for  raising  immense  herds 
of  stock  than  in  the  northern  portion. 
The  old  Spanish  breeds  of  cattle  and 
horses  which  roamed  in  these  valleys 
have  been  replaced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  superior  American  breeds — 
by  pure-blooded  horses,  Devon  and 
Durham  cattle,  Spanish  and  French 
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merino  sheep,  Berkshire,  Suffolk  and 
Essex  hogs. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  these  valleys, 
and  their  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  in  a  section  of 
country  lying  between  the  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolumne  Rivers,  containing  an 
area  of  230,000  acres,  all  in  one  wheat- 
field,  produced  during  the  last  year 
3,456,000  bushels.  Many  other  loca- 
lities in  this  section  are  shown  to  be 
equally  productive. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain 
regions  flanking  these  valleys,  dense 
forests  of  pine  for  lumber  and  valuable 
woods  for  mechanical  purposes  cover 
thousands  of  acres ;  where  are  also 
found  inexhaustible  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, quartz,  lime,  slate,  and  freestone. 
This  chain  of  mountains,  wearing  a 
sombre  blue,  overlooking  these  splen- 
did valleys,  is  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic features  of  the  State. 

The  Sacramento  Valley,  lying  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Sacramento, 
is  another  of  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Golden  State.  It  is  300  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  of  40  miles 
in  width,  and  abundantly  capable  of 
sustaining  a  population  of  1,000,000, 
being  greater  in  extent  than  many  of 
the  principalities  of  Germany. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  section 
the  land  is  mostly  occupied,  and 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In 
the  northern  part  immense  tracts,  suit- 
able for  diversified  agriculture,  still 
remain  open  to  settlement.  About 
1,000,000  acres  along  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  tule  or  swamp  lands,  and  might 
be  made  highly  productive  by  the 
construction  of  levees  and  canals  to 
keep  the  river  within  its  banks,  or  to 
relieve  it  of  surplus  water  when  ne- 
cessary. Large  tracts  in  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Coast  and  Sierras  have  recently 
been  surveyed. 

The  Scott  and  Shasta  Valleys,  in 


the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  are 
each  about  30  miles  long  and  4  wide ; 
they  have  an  elevation  of  from  3,000 
to  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Wheat, 
oats,  apples,  and  potatoes  do  well  in 
this  section,  but  maize  and  melons 
require  a  warmer  climate. 

The  largest  tract  of  level  land  in 
the  plateau  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is 
the  valley  of  the  Suisun  River  and 
Honey  Lake :  these  valleys  are  at  a 
high  elevation,  and  contain  numerous 
tracts  of  tillable  soil.  All  along  the 
north-western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada there  are  many  tracts  of  good 
land,  heavily  timbered,  and  suffi- 
ciently level  for  cultivation.  Sierra 
Valley  in  this  section  is  45  miles  long 
by  6  wide,  and  is  drained  by  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Feather  River.  The  soil 
is  usually  of  red  clay  or  brick  loam. 

The  principal  valleys  in  the  coast 
district  are  the  Russian  River,  Peta- 
luma,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suisun,  Vaca, 
Diablo,  Amador,  Santa  Clara,  Pajaro 
and  Santa  Inez ;  Russian  River  Val- 
ley produces  more  maize  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  State ;  grapes  succeed  well. 
Petaluma  Valley  is  the  chief  dairy 
district  of  California.  Sonoma  Valley 
has  a  soil  of  red,  gravelly  clay  near 
the  mountains,  and  a  warm  sandy 
loam  near  the  streams.  This  is  the 
chief  grape  district  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  State.  Napa  Valley,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  has  a  larger 
surface  under  cultivation  than  any 
other  portion  of  California.  It  is  a 
delightful  valley,  and  has  many  at- 
tractive landscapes.  Suisun  and  Vaca 
Valleys  are  both  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cereals, 
as  well  as  garden  and  orchard  pro- 
ductions. 

The  soil  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley  is  the  richest  in 
the  State,  and  is  termed  the  garden 
spot  of  California.    Fruits  and  vege- 
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tables  attain  an  enormous  size,  and 
are  very  abundant.  Pajaro  Valley  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  potatoes. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  level 
lands  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  San  Diego  counties  in 
Southern  California  is  sandy,  but  by 
no  means  dry.  If  properly  irrigated, 
they  could  be  made  to  produce  boun- 
teous crops  of  small  grains.  The  most 
extensive  vineyards  in  the  State  are 
planted  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  San  Gabriel  and  Santa  Anna 
Rivers,  where  the  soil  is  almost  pure 
sand,  and  yet  vineyards,  which  have 
been  in  bearing  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  been  fertilized, 
are  now  as  productive  as  ever. 

The  soil  in  some  of  the  valleys  in 
the  lower  counties  between  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  ocean  is  of  almost  in- 
exhaustible fertility  ;  it  will  produce 
year  after  year  without  any  fertilizing, 
when  properly  cultivated.  Oranges, 
pomegranates,  dates,  limes,  castor 
beans,  English  walnuts,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes  and  lemons,  all  flou- 
rish, and  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance in  this  latitude.  The  heliotrope, 
century-plant,  oleander  and  roses  of 
numerous  varieties,  are  in  bloom  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  the  open  air. 
Sweet  potatoes,  weighing  17  pounds, 
and  beets,  weighing  90  pounds,  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  climate  is  such  that  crops 
grow  the  year  round.  Day  after  day 
the  sun  shines  in  a  cloudless  sky  for 
200  days  in  the  year.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  tempered  by  the  ocean 
breeze. 

Barns  are  not  used  by  the  California 
farmers  for  storing  crops.  The  grain, 
after  cutting  and  thrashing,  is  left 
lying  in  sacks  upon  the  field  until  it 
is  sold.  In  August  and  September  the 
square  piles  of  white  sacks  of  grain  in 
the  stubble  fields  are  a  common  and 
prominent  feature  of  the  California 


landscape  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  grain  pro- 
duced in  California  for  the  year  1870 
was— wheat,  20, 000, 000  bush  els ;  bar- 
ley, 8,000,000  ;  oats,  1,200,000  ;  and 
maize,  1,000,000.  Of  this  aggre- 
gate it  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  of 
centals  of  wheat  will  be  in  market  for 
export,  or  from  200,000  to  250,000 
tons. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  California 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  rearing 
of  silk- worms ;  all  varieties  flourish 
luxuriantly  without  the  means  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  It  is  believed  this  State 
will  surpass  all  European  countries  in 
the  production  of  cocoons,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  product 
for  this  year  is  estimated  at  25,000,000. 
That  superior  silk  fabrics  can  be  manu- 
factured from  the  native  cocoon  has 
been  fully  proved  by  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  silk  flag  of  immense  size 
presented  to  Congress  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  silk  culturists  of  the 
State.  The  silk-worm  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  it  is  subject,  in  Europe,  to 
many  diseases,  most  of  them  trace- 
able to  climatic  influence,  from  which 
this  State  is  exempt.  Climate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance  to  the  breeder 
of  the  silk-worm,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  favourable  than  in  California. 
The  worms  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  prolific,  the  cocoons  large,  the 
fibre  strong  and  fine,  the  mulberry 
luxuriant  in  growth,  and  hardy. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  area 
of  land  in  the  State  devoted  to  vini- 
culture has  been  rapidly  augmented, 
and  the  manufacture  oj  wine  already 
forms  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry.  In  Sonoma 
Valley  the  number  of  vines  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000,  and  in  Los  Angeles 
County  3,250,000.  In  AnaheimYal- 
ley,  in  the  lower  country,  a  large 
breadth  of  vineyards  has  been  planted 
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by  a  German  colony.  There  are  also 
extensive  and  flourishing  vineyards  in 
Napa  Valley  and  San  Jose,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  aggregate  of  vine- 
yards among  the  isolated  hill-slopes  of 
the  mining  counties  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  large  vineyard  districts. 
The  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  production  of  port,  white  wines, 
and  the  sparkling  wines  of  the  cham- 
pagne class.  The  superiority  of  the 
climate  in  the  mining  foot-hills  for  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  element 
of  the  grapes,  the  volcanic  soil,  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  thorough 
drainage,  and  the  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion, will  eventuallymake  viniculture  in 
the  mining  counties  one  of  the  leading 
industries.  Their  climate  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sherry 
and  Madeira  class  of  wines.  The  dis- 
tillation of  brandy  is  carried  on  quite 
extensively.  The  production  of  all 
varieties  of  wines  for  1870  aggregated 
2,587,764  gallons,  and  that  of  brandy, 
257,333  gallons. 

It  is  believed  by  persons  competent 
to  determine  that  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierras,  in  this  State,  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  successful  culture  of  the  tea 
plant. 

The  hop  crop  is  larger  and  more 
regular  in  California  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  summer  rains,  which 
wash  the  lupuline  or  bitter  dust  from 
the  blossoms  in  Europe,  are  unknown 
in  this  State,  as  are  also  the  mildew 
and  hop  insect,  which  are  destructive 
only  in  moist  climates.  The  average 
yield  is  three  quarters  of  a  ton  per 
acre,  from  vines  in  full  bearing ;  and 
in  England  and  New  York  about  half 
as  much.  Not  only  is  the  yield  in 
this  State  larger,  but  the  quality  is 
better,  for  as  there  are  no  showers 
during  summer,  there  is  nothing  to 
carry  away  any  of  the  strength. 
Several  lots  of  California  hops  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  &s  it  is  stated 
they  possess  desirable  qualities  lack- 
ing in  those  of  European  growth. 


There  are  essentially  two  climates  in 
California,  the  interior  climate  and 
the  coast  climate.  The  latter  derives 
its  low  temperature  in  summer,  and 
evenness  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  from  the  ocean,  the  water  of 
which,  along  the  coast,  stands  at  from 
52°  to  45°  all  the  year  round.  The 
mean  temperature  of  summer  in  San 
Francisco  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
winter.  From  May  until  November 
the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  sun  comfort- 
ably warm,  and  the  breezes  gentle. 
Fogs  are  frequent  along  the  coast 
during  a  few  hours  of  the  day  in  sum- 
mer, rendering  the  atmosphere  some- 
what humid.  The  climate  of  the  in- 
terior differs  from  that  of  the  coast  in 
having  no  fogs,  the  winter  4°  colder, 
and  the  summer  from  16°  to  20° 
warmer.  The  climate  of  Sacramento 
corresponds  with  that  of  Naples 
throughout  the  year. 

Nature  gives  the  agriculturist  in 
this  State  great  advantage  over  foreign 
competitors.  A  shelter  is  seldom 
needed  for  the  harvest;  the  expense 
of  large  barns  and  storehouses,  and 
the  carrying  to  and  fro  of  the  crop,  is 
saved.  The  farmer  need  be  in  no 
hurry  in  harvesting  or  shipping  grain, 
for  showers  are  almost  unknown,  and 
the  grain,  owing  to  the  climate,  is  dry 
and  glutinous,  keeping  sweet  a  long 
time,  and  making  the  best  flour  in  the 
world.  Chinese  help  costs  no  more 
than  white  labour  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  there  is  a  third  more  time 
for  field  labour  than  in  the  east.  Fifty 
or  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
are  obtained,  and  during  the  second 
year  forty  bushels  of  "  volunteer  crop" 
grow  from  the  waste  of  the  previous 
season,  the  only  expense  being  the 
harvesting.  The  average  yield  of  the 
State  is  about  twenty-four  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  that  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  but  fifteen.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  interior  railroads  the  farmers 
of  many  localities  find  some  difficulty 
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in  shipping  the  products  of  their  la- 
bour. This,  however,  will  soon  be 
remedied;  and  rich  valleys,  which 
now  send  nothing  to  market,  will 
pour  in  then*  millions  of  bushels. 
Oats,  which  were  at  first  but  little 
cultivated,  are  now  growing  steadily 
into  favour,  the  average  yield  to  the 
acre  being  thirty  bushels.  Wild  oats 
are  found  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
and  during  the  summer  drought  the 
grain,  held  firmly  in  the  capsules, 
furnishing  an  abundant  and  nutritious 
pasture.  Barley,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  Indian  corn  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  is 
a  certain  crop,  and,  like  wheat,  is 
much  grown  from  volunteer  crops. 
From  recent  trials  it  is  found  that 
malt  liquors,  equal  to  the  best  made  in  9 
England,  can  be  manufactured  in  San 
Francisco,  and  owing  to  the  coolness  • 
of  the  climate  the  process  may  be  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  year. 

Tobacco  has  been  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  of  excellent 
quality,  especially  on  the  uplands. 

No  country  excels  California  in  its 
advantages  for  sheep -raising.  The 
mountain  pastures  an°ord  abundant 
food  throughout  the  year.  No  shelter 
is  needed  during  the  winter.  In  this 
climate  sheep  multiply  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  the  fleeces  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  locality.  The  diseases 
incident  to  crowded  pastures  are  un- 
known here,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
is  so  small  as  to  render  wool-growing 
one  of  the  most  profitable  occupations. 

One  shepherd  can  take  charge  of 
2,100  sheep,  and  the  common  wages 
are  $35  per  month,  with  board,  which 
cost  $10  per  month,  making  $540  per 
year.  About  3,000  acres  of  land  are 
required  for  pasturage,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  cost  is  $300,  making  a 
total  of  $840,  or  25  cents  per  head  for 
the  ordinary  annual  expenses.  It  is 
necessary  to  incur  other  expenses  at 
lambing  and  shearing  times,  and  these 
cannot  be  calculated  so  precisely,  but 


they  do  not  exceed  10  cents  per  sheep, 
so  that  the  expense  per  head  is  35 
cents  or  less.  The  yield  of  wool  aver- 
ages 6\  lbs.  per  year,  and  the  prices, 
if  the  quality  is  good,  are  from  18  to 
25  cents.  A  gentleman  of  much  ex- 
perience in  the  sheep  business  sold 
3,000  ewes  for  $4  each,  or  $12,000, 
and  after  the  sale  calculated  the  profit 
that  the  purchaser  would  make  in  two 
years,  thus : 

First  year's  wool  ....  $7,200 

Second  year's  wool  of  3,000 

lambs  .......  .3,500 

Second  year's  wool  of  3,000 

ewes  :   7,200 

Market  value  of  1,500  we- 
thers   4,500 

Market  value  of  3,000  old 

ewes  <  12,000 

M  arket  valu  eofl,500young 

ewes  *  .    .  4,500 


Total  .... 

Deduct  expenses  of 
3,000  sheep  at  35 
cents  for  first  year  $1,050 

6,000  sheep  for  se- 
cond year  .    .    .  2,103 

Cost  of 3,000  ewes  .  12,000 


Net  profit 


$38,900 


15,150 
S23,750 


That  may  seem  very  extravagant, 
but  there  are  men  in  the  State  who 
have  been  making  money  at  that 
ratio  in  sheep  for  a  long  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  seasons  of  drought. 
One  sheep-owner  began  the  business 
in  debt,  in  1853,  and  now  he  owns 
40,000  head  of  sheep,  and  70,000  or 
80,000  acres  of  land — all  made  with 
sheep. 

The  yearling  wethers  usually  weigh 
50  lbs. ;  the  two-year  olds  from  60  to 
65  ;  the  three-year  olds  from  65  to  80  ; 
and  the  four-year  olds  from  75  to  100. 
The  expenses  of  shearing  are  7  cents 
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per  head.  A  cross  of  the  Spanish- 
Vermont  merino  with  the  French  me- 
rino is  preferred  by  the  wool  growers 
generally.  The  best  Spanish-Ver- 
mont bucks  can  be  obtained  for  $200 
or  $350  each,  and  the  ewes  could 
probably  be  got  for  $300.  There  is 
one  herd  of  Southdowns  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  but  they  yield  less  wool, 
and  it  commands  a  smaller  price  than 
the  merino.  There  are  several  herds 
of  Cotswolds  in  the  State,  and  they 
are  growing  in  favour. 

The  dairy  business  is  very  profitable, 
when  .well  managed,  in  California ; 
but  the  number  of  those  who  manage 
it  well  is  small.  Good  butter  varies 
in  price  from  .'25  cents  to  $1  per  lb., 
the  average  being  over  50  cents,  and 
cheese  of  fine  quality  20  cents.  With 
such  prices  good  dairymen  can  make., 
fortunes  in  a  few  years.  The  .main 
difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  succu- 
lent food  in  the  summer,  fall,  and 
early  winter;  but  the  cultivation  of 
root  crops  for  the  cows  has  been  com- 
menced, and  it  will  steadily  increase. 
The  general  estimate  is  that  a  cow 
should  produce  a  pound  of  butter  per 
day  for  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  and 
one  man  (for  there  are  no  dairymaids 
in  the  country)  takes  charge  of  twenty 
cows.  The  rancho  of  theShafter  Bro- 
thers, in  Marin  County,  75,000  acres, 
is  occupied  entirely  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  dairy  es- 
tate in  the  world.  The  methods  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  are  the  same 
here  as  elsewhere. 

California  has  great  advantages  for 
wine  growing.  The  average  crop  is 
8,000  lbs  to  the  acre,  while  in  France 
it  is  3,000,  and  in  Ohio  5,000. 
This  difference  is  an  item  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  yield  is  much  more 
regular  in  this  State  than  in  France 
or  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where 
frosts  in  the  spring,  hail  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  rain  in  the  fall,  often  de- 
stroy the  crop. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  win- 


ters are  so  cold  that  the  vines  must  be 
cut  off  near  the  ground  every  fall  and 
covered  with  manure — an  expensive 
labour. 

The  land  suitable  for  vineyards  in 
Europe  costs  several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  and  in  California  it  can  be 
had  for  comparatively  nothing. 

The  average  crop  of  grapes  on 
vines  more  than  seven  years  old,  is 
about  8,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  about  13 
lbs.  of  grapes  go  to  a  gallon  of  wine, 
making  600  gallons  per  acre.  The 
lowest  price  of  wine  when  six  months 
old,  well  made,  is  25  cents  per  gallon, 
leaving  $150  per  acre  gross,  and  at 
least  $50  net.  But  the  average  prices 
are  for  Los  Angeles,  30  cents.; 
Anaheim,  35  cents ;  Sacramento, 
,40  cents  ;  White  Sonoma,  40  cents ; 
Red  Sonoma,  45  cents ;  White  So- 
noma, of  1867,  50  cents;  Red 
Sonoma,  of  1867,  55  cents.  All 
those  are  wines  made  of  Mis- 
sion grapes,  and  are  the  cheapest 
varieties.   Sonoma  Zinfindel,  sold,  of 

1868,  for  75  cents;  mixed  foreign, 
of  1868,  60  to  75  cents;  Zinfindel,  of 
1866,  90  cents;  Zinfindel,  of  1867, 
85  cents ;  Alexandrian   Muscat,  of 

1869,  $1 ;  and  of  1867,  $1.25  ;  Ries- 
sling,  of  1868,  80  cents ;  and  Fron- 
tio-nan  Muscat,  of  1868,  $1.  The  best 
wines  cannot  be  got  at  retail  for  less 
than  $3  per  gallon. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
French  and  German  wine  growers, 
that  California  will  in  time  make  as 
good  wine  as  any  part  of  Europe.  It 
produces  excellent  wines,  similar  -to 
Port,  Burgundy,  Claret,  Hock  and 
Champagne,  and  as  wine-makers 
learn  more  of  their  business,  the 
quality  of  their  production  is  steadily 
improving. 

The  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  all  thrive  and  bear  abun- 
dantly in  California.  The  apples  are 
larger  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
those  grown  near  the  sea  do  not  keep 
so  well  and  are  not  so  juicy.  The 
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varieties  eaten  in  the  winter  in  New 
York  will  not  keep  later  than  fall 
here.  Those  grown  in  the  Sierra 
N  evada,  where  the  winters  are  cold, 
will  keep  as  well  in  New  England. 
The  pears  are  much  better  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  There  are  no 
worms  in  fruits.  The  curculio  is 
unknown.  Cherry  trees  pay  well, 
some  having  yielded  $1,000  net  per 
acre,  in  the  spring  of  1869. 

The  olive  will  be  profitable  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  climate  is  very  favour- 
able to  the  tree,  and  the  diseases 
which  have  injured  European  olive 
orchards  have  never  appeared  here. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  the  crop  sure  ; 
at  least  there  has  never  been  a  failure 
in  the  State.  The  trees  are  planted 
25  or  30  ft.  apart,  fifty  or  sixty  in  an 
acre,  and  they  yield,  in  full  bearing, 
from  30  to  60  gallons  of  oil  per  ■  tree 
— worth  in  the  orchard  50  cents  per 
gallon  ;  so  that  an  acre  of  fifty  trees, 
producing  30  gallons  each,  would  pay 
$375. 

The-  orange  tree  lives  in  the  open 
air  in  all  the  low  interior  valleys 
south  of  Lat.  39°,  but  it  is  exposed 
to  occasional  injury  by  frost,  and  is 
not  a  profitable  orchard  tree  north  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Healthy  trees  in  full 
bearing  produce  a  thousand  oranges 
or  more  in  a  season,  and  the  value  in 
the  market  is  from  $2  to  $5  per  hun- 
dred. The  Los  Angeles  crop  usually 
ripens  from  December  to  May,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  very  few  oranges 
from  the  Hawaiian  or  Society  Islands 
in  the  market.  As  fifty  trees  stand 
on  an  acre,  a  fine  income  may  *  be 
derived  irom  a  small  orchard.  The 
orange  tree  is  not  very  easy  to  raise. 
Many  die  in  transplanting,  and  in 
the  nursery  they  are  frequently  ruined 
by  the  gophers,  which  are  very  fond 
of  the  roots.  Jn  the  orchard,  as  well 
as  in  the  nursery,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  bug,  the  orange 
apliis,  which  injures  the  trees  so  that 


they  are  barren.,  and  some  die.  No 
method  of  killing  the  aphis  has  been 
discovered,  but  after  a  time  the  bug 
disappears  without  any  known  cause. 
The  tree  does  not  come  into  bearing 
until  it  is  ten  years  old,  and  it  will 
not  thrive  in  the  soil  of  Los  Angeles 
without  irrigation.  There  are  11,000 
orange  trees  in  orchard  in  the  State, 
and  300,000  in  nursery,  with  a  pro- 
bability that  many  of  the  nursery 
plants  will  be  set  out  in  orchard 
within  a  year  or  two.  Most  of  the 
large  orchards  are  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  lemon  tree  is  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  orange.  There  are 
6,000  lemon  trees  in  the  State,  in- 
chiding  1,800  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  400  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The,  lime  is  also  cultivated"  at  Los 
Angeles,  where  400  trees  are  in 
bearing. 

•  T1  he  Jig  tree  thrives  and  bears  abun- 
dantly in  all  the  valleys  near  the 
level  of  the  sea  not  visited  by  the 
ocean  fogs. 

The  mountains  of  the  State  are 
richly  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
minerals,  though  only  gold,  silver, 
mercury  and  copper  have  as  yet  been 
successfully  worked.  Previous  to 
1848  gold  had  been  found  in  small 
quantities  by  Mexicans  near  the  Colo- 
rado River,  but  it  was  not  until  that 
year  that  it  became  known  that  in  the 
sands  of  every  stream  shining  par- 
ticles of  the  precious  metal  were  to 
be  found,  and  that  the  mountains 
were  threaded  by  rich  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz. 

The  production  of  the  mines  in 
1848  was  $10,000,000,  and  the  greatest 
yield  was  in  1853,  when  the  amount 
was  $65,000,000.  The  total  product 
of  gold  in  the  State  since  the  dis- 
covery in  1848  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $950,000,000.  The  gold  belt 
lies  along  the  entire  western  slope  of 
the  Sierras,  the  central  counties  being 
the  richest  portion.    Although  it  is 
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more  than  twenty,  -years  since  the 
discovery  was  made,  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  product  of  the  State  is 
still  obtained  from  sand  and  gravel 
wasliing-s,  rather  than  from  quartz 
mining.  The  gold  in  the  California 
quartz  is  remarkably  free  from  sul- 
phurets  or  pyrites ;  it  is  nearly  uni- 
form in  value,  and  so  simple  is  the 
process  of  extraction,  that  ore  yield- 
ing but  $8  or  $10  to  the  ton  can  be 
profitably  worked.  Ore  producing 
more  than  $50  per  ton  is  found  only 
in  limited  quantities.  There  are  more 
than  400  quartz-mills  in  the  State, 
using  in  the  aggregate  5,000  stamps. 
The  total  production  of  quartz  mining 
is  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  and  is 
steadily  increasing  in  amount  and 
certainty.  The  mosf  profitable  quartz 
mines  are  found  in  Amador  and  Ne- 
vada Counties,  the  Grass  Valley«.dis- 
trict  in  the  latter  being  particularly 
prosperous. 

Although  the  annual  production  of 
gold*  mining  in  the  State  is  not  now 
as  great  as  in  former  years,  the  de- 
crease is  confined  chiefly  to  the  placer 
yields.  In  quartz  mining  more  work 
is  being  done  and  in  a  more  skilful 
manner,  and  there  are  more  mines  in 
successful  operation.  The  business 
is  flourishing  and  improving,  with  a 
good  prospect  of  continuous  increase. 
Many  of  the  old  mining  enterprises 
have  failed,  owing  to  want  of  expe- 
rience and  skill,  but  of  the  enter- 
prises entered  into  during  the  past 
five  years  in  quartz  mining,  the  suc- 
cessful proportion  is  much  larger  than 
ever  before. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  State 
having  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral excitement,  as  in  former  years,  has 
settled  into  a  regular  occupation,  like 
that  of  agriculture,  lumbering  and 
manufactures. 

As  to  the  prices  of  land  in  California 
we  extract  the  following  from  a  Re- 
port of  the  Surveyor  General : — 


"  The  emigrant  (of  limited  means) 
will  find,  on  his  arrival  here,  that  the 
price  of  land  around  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  is  high,  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  but  the  lands  in  the  valleys 
not  bordering  the  bay  are  not  un- 
reasonably high.  In  San  Joaquin 
County,  good  agricultural  lands  can 
be  bought  for  from  $7  to  $30  per 
acre ;  in  Stanislaus  County  at  from 
$5  to  $25  per  acre;  in  Merced,  at 
from  $5  to  $20  per  acre  ;  in  Fresno, 
from  $2^  to  -$10  per  acre ;  in 
Tulare  and  Kern,  about  the  same  as 
in  Fresno.  These  counties  are  all  in 
the  Sari  Joaquin  Valley,  and  for  pro- 
ductions they  have  no  superior  any- 
where.. In  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  lands  may  be  had  at  prices 
from  $25  to  $100  per  acre.  In  Men- 
docino, Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and 
Trinity  Counties  the  improved  lands 
are  high,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  land  that  the 
settler  can  get  for  $1J  per  acre,  with 
fine  timber,  water  and  grass. 

"In  addition  to  the  lands  offered 
by  the  General  Government,  a  Report 
of  the  Surveyor-General  shows  that 
there  are' in  this  State  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 1,000,000  acres  of  school 
lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
yet  undisposed  of.  These  comprise 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
in  each  township,  and  such  other 
lands  as  may  be  selected  in  lieu  of 
those  sections  where  they  are  covered 
by  Spanish  grants,  &c.  They  are 
mostly  located  in  the  mining  and 
timbered  regions  of  the  State,  and 
have  not  been  sold  because  the  Gene- 
ral Government  has  not  yet  extended 
its  surveys  over  them,  and  population 
is  sparse  or  wanting  altogether  in 
their  vicinity.  The  surveys  are,  how- 
ever, being  gradually  extended  over 
these  districts.  These  school  lands 
are  sold  by  the  State  at  the  price  of 
$1  25  cents  per  acre,  of  which  20  per 
cent,  only  need  be  paid  down,  while 
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the  balance  remains  on  credit,  with  California,  we  append  the  market 

interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  prices  to  the  following  articles : — 

until  full  payment  is  made,  when  the  A  single-room  house 

patents  are  issued.    The  swamp  and  can  be  built  at  a  cost 

overflowed  lands  along-  the  Sacra-         of   $100*00 

mento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  A  two-room  house  with 

their  tributaries  in  the  valleys,  are  kitchen  attached  at  a 

sold  at  $1  per  acre,  of  which  20  per         cost  of   200*00 

cent,  only  is  payable  within  50  days  Barn  and  corral  at  cost 

of  the  approval  of  the  survey — the         of   100*00 

balance  remaining  at  legal  interest —  Mexican  unbroken 

the  whole  of  the  proceeds  being  ap-  horses  will  cost  each  25*00 

plicable  to  their  reclamation  for  the  Good  American  horses 

benefit  of  the  purchaser.    When  re-  will  cost  each     .    .  $50  to  100*00 

claimed  they  become  among  the  most  Good  milch  cows  will 

valuable  farm  lands  in  the  State,  the  cost  each  .    .    ...  30  to  50*00 

soil  being  a  rich  alluvium,  and  the  Single  ploughs  .    .    .  20  to  30*00 

moisture  preventing  any  failure  of  the  Gang    ploughs,  four 

crops.  ploughs  in  each  gang  60  to  65*00 

"The  prices  of  lands  increase  the  Harness  per  set.    .    .  20*00 

moment  they  are  occupied.     Even     Waggons   90  to  250*00 

without  occupation  what  was  Govern-      Hogs   8  to  12*00 

ment  land  yesterday,  procurable  at      Sheep   2*50  to  3*50 

$1  25  cents  per  acre,  is  worth  double  Osage    orange  hedge 

that  price  or  more  the  moment  it  passes  plants  per  1,000  .    .  5*00 

into  private  hands.    That  is  to  say,  Grape    cuttings  per 

this  increase  in  value  is  insisted  upon  1,000    .....  10*00 

by  the  owners  without  much  regard  Blue  gum  trees  per  100  5*00 

to  difference  in  quality  between  what  Mulberry  trees  for  silk 

is  taken  and  what  is  left.  Settlement         per  100   6*00 

actually  increases  the  value  of  land  in  Apple  trees  per  100    .  12*00 

any  vicinity,  because  men  usually  Pear  trees  per  100  .    .  25*00 

prefer  to  have  neighbours  for  them-  Peach  trees  per  100    .•  12*50 

selves  and  families.    Yet  other  lands  Plum  trees  per  100     .  25*00 

a  little  farther  off  from  the  nearest  Cherry  trees  per  100  .  25*00 

town  may  be  fully  equal  in  quality,  Nectarine  trees  per  100  25*00 

and   settlement  will  enhance   their  Persimmon  trees  per 

market  and  quotable  value  in  the  same         100    35*00 

manner,  and  the  development  of  the  Pomegranate  trees  per 

country  subsequently  by  the  con-        100    35*00 

struction  of  railroads,  &c,  may  make  Orange  trees  per  100  .  60*00 

the  more  distant  lands  the  most  valu-  Lemon  trees  per  100  .  60*00 

able.    The  successful  introduction  of  Lime  trees  per  100 .    .  60*00 

some  new  culture,  such  as  the  grape,  Fig  trees  per  100    .    .  35*00 

the  mulberry,  or  the  commencement  Olive  trees  per  100     .  30*00 

of  a  manufacture  for  which  facilities  Almond  trees  per  100  .  20*00 

exist,  will  have  the  same  effect.  English  walnut  trees 

"  For  the  information  and  guidance         per  100   15*00 

of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  it  Strawberry  plants  per 

will  cost  to  establish  themselves  in        100   1*50 
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"  The  above  prices  are  for  trees  2 
to  5  feet  high,  and  one  to  three  years 
old.  If  grown  from  the  seed,  instead 
of  buying  from  the  nurseryman  and 
paying  him  an  immense  profit,  they 
could  be  produced  at  a  fraction  of  the 
above  prices. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
list  that  a  person  desiring  to  secure 
a  farm  of  160  acres,  and  commence  on 
an  economical  basis,  would  require 
for  160  acres  of  land  at  $10  per  acre 
$1,600. 


One-third  payable  down    .  $533'33 

House   100-00 

Barn  and  corral    .    .    .    .  100-00 

Two  horses   50-00 

One  set  harness   ....  20-00 

One  waggon   125.00 

One  plough  .....  25*00 
Household  utensils,  seed, 

groceries  and   cash  on 

hand  .......  246*67 


Total  $1,200-00 


"  By  working  'during  harvest  time 
for  his  neighbours,  he  can  obtain 
money  enough  to  greatly  assist  him 
in  the  purchase  of  grape  cuttings  and 
trees  for  his  vineyard  and  orchard. 
These  figures  are  intended  to  show 
how  comfortably  a  man  with  the  above 
amount  of  money  can  make  a  com- 
mencement in  establishing  a  home 
for  himself  and  family.  The  purchase 
money  for  the  land  being  payable  in 
•"greenbacks,'  there  would  be  no  dis- 
count on  that,  but,  to  the  balance  of 
the  amount  would  have  to  be  added 
the  difference  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  '  greenbacks.'  That,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  found  a  hardship,  as 
the  price  of  everything  he  purchased 
would  be  brought  down  to  a  gold 
valuation,  and  everything  he  pro- 
duced and  sold  from  his  farm  would 
be  paid  for  in  gold.  Those  buying  a 
small  tract  of  land  and  desiring  to 
lease  adjoining  land  for  cultivation, 


can  do  so  on  favourable  terms."— All 
About  California. 

The  average  prices  of  farm  stock  in 
California  are  as  follows : — Working 
oxen,  per  pair,  $150 ;  working  horses, 
each,  $100;  working  mules,  each, 
$150 ,  milch  cows,  each,  $50 ;  sheep, 
each,  $2-90  ;  hogs,  per  lb.,  7  cents. 

Wages  of  labour: — Farm  hands, 
$25  to  $30  per  month,  with  board ; 
miners,  $3  to  $4  per  day,  without 
board.  (See  Tables  at  end  of  volume.) 


NEVADA. 

Area,  29,319,680  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  42,491. 

Fare  by  railway  from  New  York  to  Reno, 
Nevada,  1st  class,  $124;  2nd  class  (emi- 
grant), $70. 

^m^GRICULTUIlAL  lands, 
17,608,960  acres,  embracing 
$ny-lnW  meadow  lands  bordering 
giSiyj^  upon  rivers,  lakes  and 
mountain  streams,  also  the  richest 
portion  of  the  sage-brush  land  con- 
tiguous to  rivers.  Mineral  lands, 
5,699,840  acres ;  this  estimate  being 
the  minimum,  based  only  upon  such 
districts  as  were  known  to  contain 
reliable  mines ;  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  mountain  range  within  the  State  in 
which  the  precious  metals  cannot  be 
found.  Grazing  land,  23,998,720 
acres,  embracing  lands  which  might 
serve  the  purposes  of  agriculture  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being 
very  fertile,  readily  producing  heavy 
crops  of  bunch  grass  of  excellent 
quality.  Reclaimable  swamp  lands, 
74,880  acres,  comprising  the  entire 
swamp  lands  of  the  State.  Mountain 
range  lands,  not  covered  by  timber 
and  generally  unavailable,  except  for 
stock  ranges,  21,521,280  acres.  Tim- 
ber lands,  400,000  acres,  embracing 
the  lofty  pine  of  the  Sien-as,  con- 
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tained  within  a  narrow  strip  adjoining 
the  California  boundary,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  growth  of  the  interior. 
The  number  of  acres  of  sandy  region 
now  unproductive,  supposed  irre- 
claimable, is  2,151,680. 

The  interest  manifested  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  stock- raising 
throughout  Nevada  has  materially  in- 
creased during  the  past  year,  serving, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  release  the 
State  from  its  former  dependence 
upon  California  and  Oregon,  as  well 
as  adjacent  Territories,  for  the  vege- 
table produce,  live  stock  and  dairy 
productions  necessary  for  consumption 
as  food  by  the  mining  population. 
The  ascertained  capacity  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  lands  for  the  production 
of  fine  crops  of  cereals,  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  astonishing,  in  view  of 
the  late  general  impression  that  these 
lands  were  totally  incapable  of  produ- 
cing any  vegetation  of  a  higher  grade 
than  tule,  buffalo  grass  and  wild 
sage.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  most 
of  the  streams  is  found  to  be  a  rich  al- 
luvion of  great  depth,  formed  of  dis- 
integrated' rock,  clay  washings  and 
vegetable  debris  from  the  forest - 
covered  mountains,  and,  on  account, 
of  its  light,  friable  condition,  it  is 
readily  permeated  by  moisture  from 
the  intersecting  water-courses,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  artificial  ir- 
rigation. The  tule  and  other  swamps 
are  found  to  be  easily  reclaimable  by 
draining,  and  employing  the  surplus 
water  in  irrigation  of  higher  adjacent 
lands  ;  the  rich  black  mould,  formed 
of  the  decayed  vegetable  growth  of 
centuries,  united  with  washings  of 
limestone,  granite  and  clay  from  the 
mountains,  being  relieved  of  super- 
fluous water  and  allowed  contact  with 
the  air,  soon  becoming  sufficiently 
azotized  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops 
of  field  or  garden  produce.  The  arid 
plains,  upon  which  the  only  indig- 
enous vegetation  is  bunch  grass,  sand 


grass  and  wild  sage,  are  found  upon 
actual  experiment  to  contain  elements 
of  great  fertility,  requiring  nothing 
but  irrigation  to  become  first-class 
agricultural  land.  Among  the  most 
successful  crops  of  the  State  are  winter 
wheat  and  barley,  which  ripen  suffi- 
ciently early  to  escape  the  drought  of 
the  summer  months  ;  oats,  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  garden  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Thrifty  orchards  are  now 
growing  in  several  counties,  promis- 
ing for  the  immediate  future  abun- 
dant crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  plums,  and  the  grape-vine  is  said 
to  thrive  luxuriantly  on  the  rich  warm 
loam. 

The  capacity  of  Nevada  for  grazing 
is  attracting  attention  in  all  sections 
of  the  State,  this  branch  of  industry 
being  there  destined  to  be  of  great 
value.  The  foot-hills  and  mountain 
slopes  are  clothed  with  nutritious 
growth  of  bunch  or  buffalo  grass, 
while  white  sage  abounds  in  the 
valley.  Sand- grass  is  found  to  cover 
large  areas  of  the  arid  plains.  Exten- 
sive herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
are  fed  by  these  native  pastures  on 
the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
all  the  year  without  artificial  shelter. 
A  drought  has  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  an  adjoining  State  during  the 
present  season,  in  consequence  of 
which  100,000  head  of  sheep,  50,000 
cattle,  besides  large  droves  of  horses, 
have  been  driven  into  Nevada  for 
pasture.  The  general  surface  of  the 
State  reaches  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  al- 
though the  climate  is  varied,  the 
mountain  air  is  pure  and  somewhat 
rarified,  but  fresh  and  invigorating, 
the  whole  region  being  generally 
healthy.  Febrile  and  epidemic 
diseases  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
State.  Owing  to  the  altitude  and 
geographical  position  of  the  State,  it 
has  insufficient  rain-fall  during  the 
season  of  growth  for  the  highest  de- 
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velopment  of  vegetation,  without  the 
aid  of  irrigation,  except  in  some  small 
area  advantageously  located  with  re- 
ference to  lakes  or  large  bodies  of 
water.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
State  mining  was  almost  the  sole  pur- 
suit of  the  population,  who  were  at- 
tracted there  by  the  rich  deposits  of 
the  precious  metals.  In  the  progress 
of  events  the  lands  contiguous  to 
some  of  the  mountain  canons,  and  on 
the  lowest  flats  upon  some  of  the 
largest  streams,  were  found  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables.  But  even  these  tracts, 
often  of  small  area,  were  regarded  as 
valuable  only  when  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  some  prosperous  mining 
camp.  Within  the  few  years  past 
great  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  agricultural  prospects  of  Nevada. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and 
climate  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood, and  lands  heretofore  consi- 
dered barren  and  irreclaimable  are  now 
in  many  instances  rendered  highly 
productive  by  means  of  irrigation. 
The  sage-brush  land  is  easily  cleared. 
Those  tracts  covered  by  the  heaviest 
growth  of  it  have  been  found,  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  to  produce  the 
best  crop  of  cereals. 

The  pastures  of  Nevada  are  found 
to  present  very  superior  advantages 
for  stock-raising  and  dairy '-farming ,  the 
indigenous  grasses  being  unexcelled 
in  nutritive  qualities,  whether  green 
with  the  moisture  of  spring  and  early 
summer,  or  dry  upon  the  stalk,  as  in 
autumn  and  winter.  One  variety, 
known  as  sand-grass,  bears  large 
quantities  of  little  black  seeds,  which 
are  oleaginous  and  very  nutritious, 
rendering  this  species  especially  in- 
viting to  the  herds  during  the  winter 
season,  and  remarkable  for  its  fatten- 
ing qualities.  A  variety  of  the  sage 
brush  called  the  white  sage  becomes 
very  sweet  and  palatable  to  live  stock 
after  it  is  touched  with  autumnal 


frosts,  although  previously  bitter  and 
repulsive.  It  will  readily  support 
animal  life  during  the  winter.  It  is 
found  that  in  most  of  the  valleys  of 
the  State  neither  shelter  nor  food, 
other  than  that  to  be  found  in  the 
pastures,  is  necessary  for  the  winter- 
ing and  maintenance  in  good  condi- 
tion of  either  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine. 

Not  only  the  precious  metals,  but 
also  minerals  possessing  value  from 
their  use  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
in  domestic  economy,  are  found  in 
Nevada,  many  of  the  latter  existing 
in  such  abundance  as  cannot  fail  to 
render  them  of  great  value  when 
better  facilities  for  transportation  to 
the  localities  of  manufactures  shall 
have  been  introduced.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  vast  beds  of  salt, 
ores  of  iron  and  copper,  rich  in  these 
metals  ;  beds  of  sulphur  from  which 
this  substance  can  often  be  obtained 
quite  pure,  although  it  is  sometimes 
combined  with  calcareous  deposits ; 
seams  of  lignite  and  possibly  true 
coal — yet,  so  far  as  explored,  Nevada 
is  not  a  strongly  marked  carboniferous 
region ;  cinnabar,  gypsum,  manga- 
nese, plumbago,  kaoline  and  other 
clays,  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  and  fire-brick  ;  mineral  pig- 
ments of  many  kinds  ;  soda,  nitre, 
alum,  magnesia,  platinum,  zinc,  tin, 
galena,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
arsenic,  besides  various  rocks  useful 
for  building  purposes,  as  limestone, 
sandstone,  granite,  marble  and  slate. 
The  salt  beds  constitute  not  only  an 
important  feature  in  the  chorography 
of  the  State,  but  also  a  considerable 
item  in  the  economical  resources, 
furnishing  a  great  requisite  for  the 
reduction  of  most  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ores.  They  sometimes  extend 
over  hundreds  of  acres  with  strata 
each  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  sepa- 
rated by  thin  layers  of  clay,  the  beds 
being  encompassed  by  belts  of  alkali 
lands.    The  importance  of  these  salt 
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beds  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  the  companies  owning  and  work- 
ing them  can  furnish  the  article  clean, 
dry  and  white,  being  in  fact  almost 
pure  chloride  of  sodium,  for  $40  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  mills,  when  for- 
merly an  inferior  article  brought  from 
California  would  cost  from  $120  to 
$180  per  ton  at  the  mills.  The  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  State,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  beds  or  plains,  as 
they  sometimes  occur  in  elevated 
positions,  the  strata  being  many  feet 
thick,  imbedded  in  hills  and  mounds 
of  such  extent  as  almost  to  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  being  called  mountains 
of  salt ;  one  of  these,  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  is 
composed  of  cubical  blocks  of  nearly 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  as  transparent 
as  window  glass  and  often  a  foot 
square. 

The  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  thus  far 
in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State,  have  been  the  great  source  of 
its  wealth  and  the  prime  inducement 
for  its  settlement.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  discovery  of  these  mines  in  1859, 
eleven  years  after  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  and  ten  years 
after  its  first  settlement  by  the 
whites,  it  contained  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants,  these  being  principally 
Mormon  farmers  and  herdsmen  loca- 
ted on  the  fertile  lands  of  Carson  and 
Washoe  Valleys.  Two  years  later, 
or  in  1861,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  17,000.  The  first  discovery 
of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  this 
section  of  our  country  in  deposits  of 
silver  ore  occurred  on  the  Comslock 
lode,  from  which  vein  bullion  has 
since  been  extracted  amounting  to 
more  than  $100,000,000 ;  the  greatest 
yield  per  annum  has  been  $16,000,000, 
and  the  smallest  yield  since  the  mines 
have  been  fairly  developed  has  been 
$8,000,000.  Last  year  about 
$10,000,000  of  bullion  were  realized 


from  the  Comstock  lode,  and  the  rate 
of  production  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  the  present  year, 
while  expenses  have  been  diminished 
by  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion. The  deepest  point  at  present 
attained  by  any  of  the  40  mines  now 
in  operation  upon  this  vein  is  1,410 
feet  below  the  outcroppirigs ;  but 
several  of  the  mines  have  reached 
such  depth  that  the  cost  of  hoisting 
the  ore  as '.well  as  of  pumping  the 
water  from  the  mines  has  been  mate- 
rially increased,  and  the  profits  of  the  . 
enterprise  greatly  reduced. 

The  climate  of  Nevada  is  not  un-  , 
pleasant,  and  is  exceedingly  health- 
ful. This  region,  like  California,  has 
its  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  native 
plants  and  flowers  are  few ;  and  except 
in  insects,  the  State  is  barren  of  animal 
life  beyond  example.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pine-nut — the  staple 
diet  of  the  Indians — a  few  wild  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  there  is  little 
in  the  vegetable  world  that  civilized 
man  considers  eatable.  There  are  no 
wild  plums,  blackberries,  strawber- 
ries or  grapes.  There  are  no  beasts 
of  prey,  save  a  few  wolves  and  cay- 
otes,  and  game  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

The  prices  of  lands  in  the  principal 
counties  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 
— Improved  lands  in  Lyon  and 
Churchill  Counties,  all  mineral  lands 
— White  Pine  :  very  little  improved. 
Government  or  State  lands  :  scarcely 
any  under  cultivation.  Lander  : 
about  $5  per  acre ;  about  one-tenth 
under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  build- 
ings usually  adobe,  and  not  very 
good.  Esmeralda :  very  little  land 
fenced  in  this  county;  from  $4  to 
$10  per  acre ;  wooden  buildings. 
Storey  :  principally  mining  land. 
Ormsby,  Humboldt  and  Nye :  the 
same. 

Unimproved  lands  as  follows : — 
Lyon  and  Churchill :  very  small  pro- 
portion tillable.    White  Pine  :  $1.25 
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per  acre,  generally  prairie.  Lander, 
Esmeralda,  Humboldt  and  Nye  : 
Government  price;  all  cleared  by 
nature ;  none  fenced. 

The  prices  of  fa  rm  stock  average  as 
follows: — Working  oxen,  per  pair, 
$150;  working  horses,  each,  $112; 
working  mules,  each,  $158;  milch 
cows,  eacn,  $62 ;  sheep  each,  $4.50  ; 
hogs  each,  $14. 

Wages  of  labour — Miners  and  ordi- 
nary mill  hands  receive  from  $3.50  to 
$4  per  day,  without  board,  in  coin. 
Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers, 
&c,  from  $5  upwards.  Board  aver- 
ages from  $8  to  $10  per  week.  Many 
Chinamen  are  employed  as  labourers 
upon  the  railroad,  servants,  cooks, 
&c,  who  receive  from  $30  to  $40  per 
month. 


MINNESOTA. 

Area,  53,459,840  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  436,057. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul,  1st 
class,  $37*25;  emigrant,  $24;  luggage  over 
100  lbs.  $5*40  per  100  lbs. 

SjW^INNESOTA  is  justly  con- 
fikJSMIJ  sidered  one  of  the  most 
wKat^it)  fav~oured-  regions  on  the 
continent  as  a  home  for 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, possessing  a  climate  of  unri- 
valled salubrity,  abounding  in  exten- 
sive tracts  of  rich  arable  lands,  abun- 
dantly timbered,  watered  by  innu- 
merable lakes  and  streams,  well  sup- 
plied with  arteries  for  communication 
by  rivers  in  all  directions,  and  subject 
to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from 
excessive  moisture  or  aridity  which 
prevail  in  other  quarters  of  our  coun- 
try. 

With  reference  to  the  physical  sys- 
tem of  the  continent,  this  State  occu- 


pies the  exact  centre,  being  situated 
equi-distant  from  the  Arctic  and  Tropic 
circles,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  contains  within 
its  limits  83,531  square  miles,  or 
53,459,840  acres,  and  has  a  greater 
absolute  extent  of  surface  available 
for  agricultural  purposes,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  whole  area,  than  any  State 
of  the  Union,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
domain  being  susceptible  of  profitable 
husbandry.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a 
dark,  calcareous,  sandy  loam,  con- 
taining a  various  intermixture  of  clay, 
abounding  in  mineral  salts  and  in 
organic  ingredients  derived  from  the 
accumulation  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  for  long  ages  of  growth  and 
decay.  The  sand,  of  which  silica  is 
the  base,  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
this,  as  of  all  good  soils.  It  acts  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  and 
growth  of  the  cereals. 

Three-fourths  of  the  State  is  fine, 
rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent groves,  oak  openings  and  belts 
of  hard- wood  timber,  watered  by  nu- 
merous beautiful  lakes  and  streams, 
and  possessing  warm,  dark  soil  of 
great  fertility,  producing  all  the  crops 
of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  residue,  embracing  the  elevated 
district  immediately  west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, consists  for  the  most  part  of 
the  rich  mineral  ranges  on  its  shores, 
*  and  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  afford- 
ing almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
lumber. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
53,459,840  acres,  17,819,947  acres,  or 
one-third,  is  estimated  to  be  timbered 
land  of  more  or  less  dense  growth, 
and  the  remainder  principally  prairie. 
Of  the  whole  surface,  26,019,739 
acres  have  been  surveyed,  19,516,340 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
33,943,500.55  acres  remain  open  sub- 
ject to  occupancy. 
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Among  the  natural  features  of  Min- 
nesota are  the  number,  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  its  lakes,  which 
have  been  estimated,  both  large  and 
small,  as  high  as  10,000.  They  are 
found  dotting  its  surface  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  State,  sparkling 
in  the  open  prairies,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  and  glistening 
like  gems  among  the  rugged  hills  of 
the  north-eastern  section.  These 
lakes  not  only  give  variety  and  beauty 
to  the  landscape,  but  supply  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  summer  months 
with  moisture  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
by  natural  navigable  streams  succes- 
sively passing  from  one  to  another, 
they  constitute  arteries  for  travel  and 
transportation  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  country.  The  most  delicious  fish, 
such  as  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and  sun- 
f^sh,  abound  in  all  these  lakes. 

The  navigable  rivers  of  this  State 
are  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  St. 
Croix,  St.  Louis,  Root,  and  the  Red 
fever  of  the  North. 

The  Mississippi  courses  about  800 
nyles  through  Minnesota,  of  which 
.540  miles  are  navigable  within  the 
State. 

The  Minnesota  River,  rising  near 
Lac  Traverse,  flows  south-easterly  a 
distance  of  450  miles,  and  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling, 
5  miles  above  St.  Paul.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  streams  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  cannot  be 
excelled  for  salubrity  of  climate  and 
productiveness  of  soil.  In  a  good 
stage  of  water,  steamers  can  ascend 
almost  to  its  source.  The  other  rivers 
are  navigable  from  50  to  100  miles, 
penetrating  into  the  interior  to  the 
pineries,  and  giving  easy  water  com- 
munication into  the  country  in  all 
directions,  as  well  as  affording  excel- 
lent water-power  for  lumbering,  mill- 
ing and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Among  other  rivers  not  navigable  are 


the  Rum,  Crow,  Elk,  Sauk,  Crow- 
Wing  and  Vermilion. 

There  is  no  elevation  in  Minnesota 
that  approaches  the  dignity  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  nearest  approach  being  the 
bluffs  along  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  from  Dubuque  to  St.  Paul, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  these  ranges 
of  bluffs  have  the  irregular  outline  of 
mountains  seen  in  other  portions  of 
the  Union. 

The  State  enjoys  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  its  healthy  and  invigorating 
climate.  The  atmosphere  in  sum- 
mer is  very  clear,  cool  and  pleasant, 
with  westerly,  south-westerly  and 
southerly  breezes.  The  nights  are 
always  cool  and  bracing.  Large  quan- 
tities of  rain  fall  and  heavy  thunder- 
storms are  frequent.  The  most  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  winter 
is  its  extreme  dryness,  there  being  an 
almost  total  absence  of  rain  or  mois- 
ture. The  mercury  in  winter,  though 
almost  always  below  freezing  point, 
is  seldom  below  zero. 

The  summer  mean  temperature  is 
70.6°,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
Central  Wisconsin  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  The  winter  mean 
temperature  is  16.1°,  which  coincides 
with  Northern  "Wisconsin  and  Cen- 
tral Vermont.  Mean  annual  tem- 
perature, 44.6°.  With  an  average 
temperature  of  16°,  the  dry  atmo- 
sphere of  winter  in  Minnesota  is  said 
to  be  less  cold  to  the  sense  than  the 
warmer,  yet  humid,  climates  several 
degrees  further  south. 

No  State  in  the  Union  exhibits 
more  rapid  progress  in  agricultural 
pursuits  than  Minnesota.  In  1859 
there  were  but  345,000  acres  under 
cultivation,  while  in  1869  there  were 
1,690,000,  showing  an  increase  for 
the  decade  of  1,345,000  acres,  or  390 
per  cent.,  an  unprecedented  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  improved 
farms  in  1864  was  23,787,  and  in  1869, 
a  period  of  five  years,  there  was 
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45,740,  being  an  increase  of  92  per 
cent.  In  1870  there  were  2,322,102 
acres  of  improved  farms. 

In  agricultural  pursuits,  wheat,  the 
great  staple,  may  be  considered  a  spe- 
cialty, surpassing  all  others  in  pro- 
minence. History  abundantly  af- 
firms the  fact  that  in  the  dominat- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  from  that 
nation  of  antiquity  which  prospered 
coeval  with  Egyptian  wheat-fields  to 
the  present  time,  wheat  has  been  the 
prime  food ;  and  no  nation  has  long 
lagged  in  the  race  of  civilization 
which  assigned  to  this  cereal  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  achievements 
of  Minnesota  in  the  growth  of  this 
staple  assume  a  proud  pre-eminence. 
In  the  average  per  acre,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  operations,  she  has  no 
rival. 

From  1859,  in  which  year  there 
were  but  124,969  acres  appropriated 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  yielding 
2,374,415  bushels,  occupying  only  34 
per  cent,  of  her  whole  cultivated  sur- 
face, there  has  been  a  constant  ab- 
sorption of  area  by  this  grain,  so  that 
its  occupancy  in  1868  was  nearly  62 
per  cent.  In  that  year  there  were 
858,316  acres  devoted  to  wheat,  pro- 
ducing 15,381,022  bushels.  In  1870 
the  product  was  18,950,000  bushels. 

The  average  yield  during  the  past 
eleven  years  has  been  17  bushels  per 
acre. 

There  appears  to  be  an  invaluable 
property  in  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  State  which  enables  this  grain  to 
measurably  resist  the  extremes  of 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture ;  and  for  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  immigrant, 
no  other  occupation  presents  so  prac- 
ticable a  field  as  wheat-growing,  and 
no  more  inviting  region  can  be  found 
for  his  operations  than  in  the  rich, 
gently  swelling  and  tractable  prai- 
ries of  Minnesota. 

While  wheat  is  shown  to  be  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  State,  overshadowing 


all  other  crops  in  importance,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  other 
leading  cereals  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. Oats,  corn,  and  barley  thrive 
admirably,  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  crops  during  the  past  year  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  oat 
crop  of  1869  excelled  any  previous 
year  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  yield  is  estimated  at  12,310,298 
bushels,  averaging,  for  the  whole 
State,  43  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
there  are  well  authenticated  instances 
of  averages  reaching  60  to  75  bushels. 

Although  corn  holds  a  subordinate 
place  in  agriculture  in  Minnesota, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  soil  ior  the  culture  of  this 
grain  is  equal  to  that  of  States  situated 
in  more  southern  latitudes.  The  crop 
of  1868  showed  a  total  of  4,849,936 
bushels,  and  an  average  of  37  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

There  has  been  but  a  comparatively 
small  space  assigned  to  the  growth  of 
barley.  The  total  product  of  1869 
was  813,120  bushels,  the  average 
being  37  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Potatoes  are  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
and  their  yield  is  most  prolific,  aver- 
aging 120  bushels  to  the  acre.  Beans, 
beets,  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance. Nearly  all  varieties  of  small 
fruits,  native  and  cultivated,  thrive 
well. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate 
and  natural  food  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  prosecution  of  wool-grow- 
ing, which  is  destined  to  form  an  im- 
portant interest  of  the  State.  For 
raising  cattle  and  horses,  Minnesota 
is  fully  equal  to  Illinois;  and  for 
sheep- gi^owing  it  is  far  superior.  Ac- 
cording to  established  laws  of  nature, 
cold  climates  require  a  larger  quanthry 
and  finer  quality  of  wool  or  fur  than 
warm  ones  ;  hence  the  fur  and  wool- 
bearing  animals  are  found  in  perfec- 
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tion  only  in  northern  regions.  The 
thick  coat  of  the  sheep  especially 
identifies  it  with  a  cold  country ;  the 
excessive  heat  to  which  their  wool 
subjects  them  in  a  warm  climate  gene- 
rates disease.  The  fleece  of  Minne- 
sota sheep  is  remarkably  fine  and 
heavy,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  rot  and  other  diseases  so  disas- 
trous to  sheep  in  warm  and  moist  lo- 
calities. It  is  asserted  by  stock- 
growers,  that  sheep  brought  here 
while  suffering  with  the  rot  speedily 
become  healthy.  The  cattle  are  remark- 
ably healthy,  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  butchers  being  that  they  sel- 
dom meet  with  a  diseased  liver. 

Hogs  also  do  extremely  well ;  and 
the  abundance  and  certainty  of  the 
grain  crop  enables  farmers  to  raise 
them  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

All  stock  requires  shelter  during 
the  winter,  but  the  necessity  is  no 
greater  than  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  The  washing,  chilling  and 
debilitating  winter  rains  of  those 
States  are  far  more  injurious  to  out 
stock  than  our  severest  cold.  All  the 
shelter  which  stock  requires  here  is 
that  readily  furnished  by  the  immense 
straw  piles  which  accumulate  from 
the  thrashing  of  the  annual  grain 
crop. 

Improved  lands  are  quoted  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices : — Washington  county : 
$10  to  $35  per  acre.  Wabashaw: 
from  $10  to  $40 ;  as  a  general  rule, 
about  one-half  the  land  is  plowed  and 
fenced,  each  farm  having  a  small  log 
or  frame  dwelling  and  straw-covered 
stable.  Hennepin :  40  to  50  per  cent, 
under  cultivation,  all  fenced,  good 
substantial  buildings.  Goodhue :  $15 
to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  amount 
of  improvements.  Ramsey :  the  price 
depends  very  materially  upon  the  dis- 
tance from  town;  within  2  miles  of 
the  city  it  is  held  at  fancy  prices; 
5  or  6  miles  out  good  land  can  be 
had  at  from  $7  to  $15  per  acre ;  im- 


proved lands,  same  distance  out,  $15 
to  $30,  one-quarter  of  it  under  culti- 
vation and  fenced.  Stearns :  average 
$20  per  acre.  Anokee :  good  farming 
lands  can  be  had  at  from  $4  to  $6  per 
acre.  Dakota,  $20  to  $30  per  acre  is 
the  average.  Nicollet:  $8 to  $15  per 
acre,  one-quarter  in  cultivation,  and 
fenced.  Olmsted: $15 to $35.  Steele: 
$5  to  $10  per  acre.  Mower :  $20  per 
acre.  Scott :  $5  to  $12  per  acre,  prin- 
cipally log  buildings.  Le  Sueur  :  $5 
to  $40,  one-quarter  under  cultivation 
and  fenced.  Blue  Earth  :  the  price 
depends  upon  location ;  near  the 
county'  town,  $50  per  acre ;  further 
away,  as  low  as  $10,  buildings  ordi- 
nary. Rice :  $15  to  $25,  prairie  land. 
Winona:  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  log  or 
small  frame  buildings. 

Unimproved  lands  as  follows : — 
Washington  County,  $2.50  to  $20; 
the  lower  price  is  for  timber  lands  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
the  higher  is  for  prairie  land  in  the 
southern  part.  Wabashaw,  from 
$2.50  to  $15.  Hennepin:  $25  to 
$75.  Goodhue  :  $5  to  $15  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  distance 
from  points  for  shipping  produce ; 
the  proportion  of  prairie  to  woodland 
is  large  enough  for  farming  purposes, 
and  needs  no  clearing.  Ramsey : 
unimproved  land,  with  no  clearing 
or  fencing,  six  miles  out,  can  be  had 
for  $7  per  acre.  Stearns:  $10  to 
$30.  Anokee:  $2.50  to  $6,  part 
prairie  and  part  timber  land,  not 
much  of  it  fenced.  Dakota :  $2, 
mostly  prairie.  Nicollet :  $3  to  $8, 
all  prairie.  Olmsted:  $8  to  $15, 
principally  prairie.  Steele:  $3  to 
$5,  prairie,  none  fenced.  Mower: 
$5  to  $10,  prairie,  none  fenced. 
Scott :  $5  to  $10,  with  from  3  to  12 
acres  cleared.  Le  Sueur  :  $4  to  $20, 
none  cleared,  none  fenced.  Blue 
Earth:  $10  per  acre,  prairie  land  is 
from  $8  to  $25,  without  fencing. 
Rice  :  $5  to  $10,  prairie  land,  from 
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$5  to  $20  for  timber  land.  Winona  : 
from  $5  to  $15,  no  choice  lands 
vacant. 

Vast  quantities  of  Government 
lands  are  yet  unsold,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  or  entered  as  home- 
steads under  acts  of  Congress  making 
provision  therefor. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  cost 
of  opening  a  farm  will  apply  equally 
well  to  any  of  the  Western  States 
and  territories : — 

Cost  of  Opening  a  Farm. — "To 
break  prairie  land  costs  from  $2.50  to 
$4  per  acre  ;  timber  land,  of  course, 
much  higher.  Lumber  costs  from 
$14  to.$17  per  1,000  ft.  for  fencing, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the 
mills.  Posts  are  made  of  cedar, 
tamarack,  oak,  pine  and  locust.  Ma- 
chinery does  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
work.  We  have  gang-plows,  seed- 
sowers,  cultivators,  reapers  and  har- 
vesters, mowers,  thrashers  by  horse- 
power and  steam.  Men  engage  ex- 
clusively in  these  branches — have 
their  own  machinery,  and,  going  from 
farm  to  farm,  gathering  a  man's  crop 
and  putting  it  in  market  in  a  few 
days.  Hired  men  are  procured  with 
but  little  trouble  for  farm  work,  and 
at  prices  ranging  from  $16  to  $30  per 
month ;  hired  girls  at  from  $7  to  $10. 
The  expense  of  building  houses  must 
be  gathered  by  the  reader  from  the 
price  of  lumber  and  mechanics' 
wages.  Lumber  for  dwellings  costs 
from  $15  to  $22  per  thousand,  and 
carpenters  get  from  $2  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  brick  and  stone  masons,  from 
$2  to  $4  per  day.  Large  barns  are 
not  required — or,  at  least,  are  seldom 
found.  When  the  thrashing  is  done 
in  the  fall,  the  straw  is  thrown  upon 
the  timbers  constructed  with  6  crotch 
and  rider,'  which  affords  a  warm  and 
secure  shelter  for  stock  in  all  weather. 
Farm  horses  here  are  worth  from  $80 
to  $180;  cows  from  $30  to  $45. 


Abundance  of  good  hay  grows  wild 
on  our  marshes  and  meadows,  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  and  by  many  superior  to  clover 
and  timothy.  The  expense  of  living 
here  can  be  estimated  by  the  prices 
charged  for  board  at  hotels  and  pri- 
vate boarding-houses.  The  prices 
range  from  $1  to  $3  per  day  at  hotels, 
and  from  $1  to  $2  at  private  boarding- 
houses.  These  are  the  prices  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State,  but  good  ac- 
commodations are  procured  in  thrifty 
towns  and  on  the  shores  of  attractive 
lakes,  at  more  moderate  prices." 

Prices  of  farm  stock,  average — 
Working  oxen,  pair,  $126  ;  working 
horses,  each,  $160 ;  working  mules, 
each,  $170  ;  milch  cows,  each,  $40  ; 
sheep,  each,  $2.25 ;  hogs,  7  cents 
per  pound. 

Wages  of  labour. — Farm  hands,  $18 
to  $20  per  month,  with  board,  during 
the  harvest  $3  per  day  ;  mechanics, 
$2.50  to  $4  per  day,  without  board. 
Farm  hands  always  in  demand. 

OREGON. 

Area,  60,975,360  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  90,933. 

REGON  contains  all  the 
l  elements  essential  to  con- 
stitute greatness,  although 
yet  but  partially  developed. 
With  an  area  of  60,975,360  acres  pre- 
eminently productive  and  susceptible 
of  diversified  agriculture,  a  genial 
and  healthful  climate,  scenery  of  great 
variety  and  beauty,  it  possesses  ex- 
traordinary inducements  for  the  set- 
tler, and  must  attract  a  large  emigra- 
tion of  those  who  seek  comfortable 
homes. 

Oregon  may  properly  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts  so  far  as  relates 
to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities, 
viz. :  the  eastern  and  western,  lying 
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respectively  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
which  extend  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  boundary,  the  Columbia 
River  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  at  a  distance  therefrom  of 
about  110  miles.  The  Coast  Range 
of  mountains,  commencing  at  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  extends  northward 
through  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon.  In  this  State  they  consist 
of  a  series  of  highlands  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  coast,  with 
valleys  and  rivers  between,  the  nu- 
merous spurs  having  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  highlands. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the 
State  first  settled,  embraces  about 
31,000  square  miles,  or  20,000,000  of 
acres,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains 
the  great  preponderance  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  large .  extent  of  country  is 
valuable  for  agriculture  and  grazing  ; 
all  of  the  productions  common  to  tem- 
perate regions  may  be  cultivated  here 
with  success.  When  the  land  is  pro- 
perly cultivated  the  farmer  rarely 
fails  to  meet  with  an  adequate  reward 
for  his  labours.  The  fruits  produced 
here,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
quinces  and  grapes,  are  of  superior 
quality  and  flavour.  Large  quantities 
of  apples  are  annually  shipped  to  the 
San  Francisco  market,  where  they 
usually  command  a  higher  price  than 
those  of  California,  owing  to  their 
finer  flavour. 

The  valleys  of  the  Willamette, 
Umpqua  and  Rogue  Rivers,  are  em- 
braced within  this  portion  of  the 
State,  and  there  is  no  region  of 
country  on  the  continent  presenting  a 
finer  field  for  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  because  of  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  and  depth  and  richness  of 
the  soil.  Farmers  make  no  provision 
for  housing  their  cattle  during  winter, 
and  none  is  required ;   although  in 


about  the  same  latitude  as  Maine  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  winter  temperature 
corresponds  with  that  of  Savannah, 
Georgia.  *  From  November  to  May 
the  rainy  season  prevails;  frequent 
showers  occur  until  February,  when  i 
a  clear  season  often  continues  several 
weeks,  followed  again  by  frequent 
rains  until  about  the  1st  of  May; 
between  May  and  .November  rain 
falls  sufficient  to  prevent  drought, 
thick  mists*  occasionally  occurring 
during  this  period.  The  summer  may 
be  considered  dry,  yet  seldom  to  tj^e 
destruction  of  crops.  The  Oregon 
farmer  west  of  the  Cascades  rarely 
realizes  the  necessity t  of  irrigation. 
These  valleys  presented  to  the  early 
immigrant  an  unbroken  forest  of 
magnificent  evergreens,  and  to  those 
who  had  not  beheld  the  mammoth 
trees  of  California  these  must  have 
appeared  of  giant  growth ;  among 
them  the  fi*  tree  ^hoots  up  to  the 
height  of  250  ft.,  but  often  attaining 
300  ft.,  with  trunks  from  4  to  15  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  value  of  these  trees 
has  been  recognized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  saw-mills  at 
various  points  on  the  coast  and  on 
the  Willamette  River,  for  preparing 
lumber  for  market,  and  already  seve- 
ral lines  of  sailing  vessels  of  large 
tonnage  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  between  Port  Orford,  Coos  Bay 
and  other  ports  in  Oregon  and  San 
Francisco.  The  timber,  on  account 
of  its  immense  size  and  superior 
quality,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
ship-building.  Among  other  promi- 
nent forest  trees  found  in  this  locality 
are  the  Oregon  cedar,  sugar  pine, 
western  yellow  pine  and  fragrant 
white  cedar. 

Throughout  these  extensive  moun- 
tain forests  there  are  numerous  tracts 
lying  sufficiently  level  for  cultivation ; 
but  lands  producing  timber  of  such 
valuable  qualities,  and  in  such  extra- 
ordinary quantities,  should  be  pre- 
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served  as  timber  lands,  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  first  settlers  upon  the 
extensive  plains  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  there  is*  a  scarcity 
of  timber.  From  reliable  information 
■received  touching  the  character  of 
these  forests,  there  is  reason  for 
stating  that  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 1,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  to  the 
acre. 

Upon  the  Coos  and  Coquille 
Rivers,  in  the  Coast.Range,  the  land 
has  been  •  cleared  and  its  fertility 
found  extraordinary,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  in 
abundance.  The  soil  and  climate  in 
the.  Rogue  River  Valley,  in  the  south- 
western -portion  of  Oregon,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  which  culture  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  product  of  the  vine- 
yard will  soon  become,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, an  important  article  of  export. 

Heretofore  Oregon  Jias  suffered 
from  the  limited  communication  with 
desirable  markets  for  grain  and  pro- 
duce, thus  retarding  her  growth  and 
wealth ;  but  by  the  liberal  and  in- 
telligent management  of  steam  navi- 
gation companies  and  the  late  com- 
pletion of  railroads  around  the  upper 
and  lower  Cascades  in  the  Columbia 
River,  the  State  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  was  never  so  prosper- 
ous as  at  the  present  time,  commerce 
rapidly  increasing,  and  grain  being 
shipped  to  Liverpool.  Regular  lines 
of  transportation  are  established  to 
New  York  and  other  Atlantic  cities, 
and  others  are  proposed  to  Australia, 
China  and  Japan. 

.The  projected  railroad,  passing 
north  through  the  State  of  California, 
from  its  intersection  with  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  thence  continuing  north 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  Oregon 
to  the  Columbia,  through  that  fertile 
portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades, will,  when  completed,  add 
largely  to  her  wealth  and  commerce. 


The  important  towns  in  the  State 
west  of  the  Cascades  are  Portland, 
the  chief  commercial  city,  with  a 
population  of  about  9,000,  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  12  miles  from  its  mouth  and 
100  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the 
course  of  the  Columbia ;  next  in  im- 
portance is  Salem,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  delightfully  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Willamette,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Portland  by  the  mean- 
dering of  the  river,  containing  a 
population  of  4,500.  The  other  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Oswego,  Oregon 
City,  Corvallis,  Albany,  Eugene  City, 
Roseburg  and  Jacksonville.  At  Os- 
wego is  located  the  first  iron  furnace 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Eugene  City  is 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Willamette,  and  has  a  population  of' 
2,000.  Oregon  City,  situated  at  the 
falls  of  the  Willamette,  has  a  woollen 
and  paper  factory,  and  will  be  a 
manufacturing  town  of  importance. 
Albany  is  a  prosperous  town,  and 
known  as  the  granary  of  Oregon, 
with  a  population  of  2,500. 

That  portion  of  the  State  extending 
from  the  Cascades  to  Snake  River, 
termed  Eastern  Oregon,  has  a  much 
drier  climate  than  that  west  of  the 
Cascades,  and  is  more  subject  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soil  is  not  so  available 
for  tillage,  yet  furnishes  an  extensive 
scope  for  grazing.  Along  the  Colum- 
bia River,  in  the  valleys  of  Umatilla 
and  Walla- Walla  Rivers,  the  soil  is 
highly  fertile,  and  the  agricultural 
capacity  excellent.  Many  thriving 
settlements,  with  extensive  improve- 
ments in  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture, exist  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  In  the  great  valley  of  the 
John  Day  River,  also  bordering  on 
the  Columbia,  are  some  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  the  State,  extending  a 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles  in  length 
along  the  prairie  bottoms  of  the  river, 
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The  larger  portion  of  this  valley,  as 
well  as  the  Des  Chutes  and  the 
country  bordering  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  fit  for 
grazing  only,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
excellent. 

Settlements  have  extended  over 
most  of  the  country  in  the  valleys  of 
Klamath  Lake,  Lost  River,  Goose 
and  Harney  Lakes  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State,  through 
which  the  Oregon  Central  military 
road  passes.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
sections  of  country  in  Oregon  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Numerous 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Ocheco  Valley, 
in  the  central  portion  of  Oregon, 
through  which  a  military  waggon 
road  passes,  have  recently  been  set- 
tled and  cultivated. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Grande  Ronde, 
Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur  and  Owy- 
hee Rivers,  near  the  eastern  boundary, 
are  situated  large  tracts  of  tillable 
land.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality, 
and  agriculture  thrives.  Many  varie- 
ties of  garden  vegetables  are  said  to 
succeed  better  in  some  of  these  val- 
leys than  in  the  Willamette,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  temperature  of 
the  summer.  Timber  is  less  abundant 
in  Eastern  Oregon  than  west  of  the 
Cascades  ;  on  the  sides  and  summits 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  on  various 
spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this 
part  of  the  State,  are  found  the  fir, 
cedar,  hemlock,  pine  and  other  varie- 
ties of  forest  trees. 

The  Columbia,  Willamette,  Snake 
River  and  Clark's  Fork  are  the  four 
principal  navigable  rivers.  All  of 
these  rivers  have  been  and  are  now 
successfully  navigated  by  steamers. 
The  Columbia,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  rivers  on  the  conti- 
nent, passes  through  the  wildest  and 
grandest  scenery,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  The  fir-covered  mountains  of 
the  Cascade  range  on  either  side, 
with  massive  rocks  thousands  of  feet 


high  rising  from  its  surface,  with 
Mount  Hood,  St.  Helen's  and  Rainier, 
from  10,000  to  13,000  ft.  high,  in  the 
distance,  piercing  the  clouds  with 
their  snow-capped  peaks,  form  a  scene 
of  unsurpassed  grandeur. 

A  railroad  has  been  recently  con- 
structed around  the  Cascades  at  a 
point  on  the  river  some  60  miles  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette ;  the 
rapids  here  are  similar  to  those  of 
Niagara  below  the  falls,  and  obstruct 
navigation  for  a  distance  of  5  miles. 
Forty-five  miles  above  this  point,  at 
the  Dalles,  the  river  is  again  ob- 
structed by  rapids  for  a  distance  of  15 
miles,  around  which  is  railroad  com- 
munication. From  the  latter  point 
the  river  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  160  miles  to  White  Bluffs,  or  300 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Snake  River 
empties  into  the  Columbia  about  12 
miles  north  of  old  Fort  Walla-Walla, 
and  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  Lewis- 
ton  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  160  miles. 
The  Willamette  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  Eugene  City,  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  The  only  obstruction  to 
the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a  fall 
of  40  ft.  at  Oregon  City,  making  a 
portage  of  1  mile  necessary.  Vast 
quantities  of  delicious  salmon  of 
many  varieties  abound  in  the  Colum- 
bia and  its  tributaries,  forming  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are 
the  towns  of  Astoria,  Rainier,  St. 
Helens,  Dalles  and  Umatilla. 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  a  crop-raising 
and  fruit -growing  State,  though  by 
no  means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral 
resources.  Possessing  a  climate  ,of 
unsurpassed  salubrity,  abounding  in 
vast  tracts  of  rich  arable  lands, 
heavily  timbered  throughout  its  moun- 
tain ranges,  watered  by  innumerable 
springs. and  streams,  and  subject  to 
none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from 
the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of 
aridity  which  prevail  further  south, 
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it  is  justly  considered  the  most  fa- 
voured region  on  the  Pacific  slope  as 
a  home  for  an  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population. 

A  writer  calls  Oregon,  "  a  mam- 
moth sheep  pasture."  From  what  has 
been  exhibited  of  its  soil,  climate 
and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
with  equal  propriety  and  no  greater 
allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might  be 
denominated  also  a  mammoth  grain 
field  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a 
mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  so 
many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon, 
discrimination  in  favour  of  any  one 
particularly,  will  seem  unwarranted, 
not  to  say  unjust.  But  certainly  if 
Oregon  has  a  specialty,  it  is  her  pre- 
eminence as  a  wool-growing  country. 
Until  very  recently,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep- 
raising,  but  it  is  now  becoming  one 
of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State. 
Sheep  thrive  better  here  than  in  any 
other  State.  Disease  among  them  is 
exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here 
faster  than  in  the  East,  and  the  wool 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Wheat  is  a  sure  crop  anywhere  in 
Western  Oregon.  It  is  free  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  rust,  blight,  and 
other  deleterious  influences  common 
to  some  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Several  varieties  of  both  winter  and 
spring  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  do 
well.  Winter  wheat  is  put  in  the 
ground  in  October  or  November,  and 
spring  wheat  from  February  to  May, 
according  to  season,  .condition  of 
ground,  &c.  The  yield  per  acre,  or- 
dinarily, ranges  from  20  to  40  bushels, 
many  farmers  claiming  that,  with  rea- 
sonably good  cultivation,  an  average 
of  30  bushels,  one  year  with  another, 
can  be  depended  on.  In  the  history 
of  the  white  settlement  of  Western 
Oregon — a  period  of  about  thirty 
years — there  has  never  been  a  failure 
of  the  wheat  crop. 


In  all  parts  of  this  State,  vast  tracts 
of  agricultural,  grazing  and  timber 
lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed, 
are  open  to  settlement  under  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws,  and  in 
Western  Oregon  large  quantities  may 
be  obtained  by  private  entry. 

Farming  and  grazing  are  very  pro- 
fitable in  the  neighbourhood  of  min- 
ing settlements,  and  not  only  com- 
petence but  wealth  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising, who,  selecting  a  farm  and  a 
home  in  a  favourable  locality,  either 
in  eastern  or  western  Oregon,  devote 
themselves  faithfully  to  improving 
and  developing  its  resources. 

The  prices  of'  Lands. — In  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  that  is,  in  the 
Rogue  River,  Umpqua  and  Willa- 
mette Valleys,  the  best  land  is  occu- 
pied. Farms  can  be  had,  however, 
in  these  valleys  for  from  $5  to  $10 
per  acre,  according  to  location.  There 
is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  in- 
vited. As  good  agricultural  land  as 
there  is  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for 
$8  per  acre  in  any  of  these  districts. 

The  land  in  eastern  Oregon  is,  for 
the  most  part,  vacant.  Homes  may 
be  obtained  by  simply  occupying  them 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
emption law.  These  lands  are  not 
yet  surveyed,  but  no  difficulty  need 
be  apprehended  on  this  account.  The 
immigrant  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  he  takes,  and  his  title  will  be 
secure  to  a  home  for  his  family,  which, 
in  return  for  moderate  industry,  will 
enable  him  always  to  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  the  good  things  ofthisworld. 

Lane  County  returns  $2  per  acre  as 
the  average  value  of  unimproved 
lands  in  that  county  ;  a  portion  prai- 
rie, but  mostly  adjacent  to  hills  or 
mountains;  quality  various  —  some 
quite  good,  but  the  declivities  and 
barren  hills  detract  from  the  imme- 
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diate  value  of  many  tracts.  In  Col- 
umbia, $3.50  is  the  average  per  acre  ; 
mostly  timber  and  brush  land ;  such 
timber  as  yellow  and  white  fir,  hem- 
lock, spruce,  cedar,  soft  maple,  ash 
and  alder.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  it  is  black  mould  underlaid 
with  clay  ;  advancing  west  it  changes 
to  a  light  sandy  loam ;  will  produce 
good  grain,  grass  and  vegetables. 
The  average  in  Multnomah  is  $1.50 
per  acre,  including  Government  lands ; 
chiefly  dry,  timbered  lands  of  fine 
quality,  cedar,  ash,  oak,  maple  and 
hemlock ;  capable  of  raising  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits  suited  to  the  lati- 
tude. Much  of  the  surface  of  Doug- 
las county  is  mountainous,  and  most 
of  that  which  will  serve  for  pasture  is 
in  private  hands ;  but  as  there  are 
still  Government  lands  vacant,  un- 
improved lands  cannot  rate  much 
above  the  minimum  for  public  lands. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of 
the  State  are  for  sale  at  Government 
prices,  settlements  now  being  princi- 
pally confined  to  a  strip  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific,  and  embracing  about  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  State. 

Prices  of  farm  stock  average — Work- 
ing oxen,  pair,  $107;  working  horses, 
each,  $117 ;  working  mules,  each, 
$121 ;  milch  cows,  each,  $37  ;  sheep, 
each,  $2.39 ;  hogs  4^  cents,  per  pound. 

Wages  of  labour — Ordinary  lumber 
and  other  hands  get  $40  per  month 
(gold),  with  board ;  mechanics  $4  to 
$5  per  day,  without  board. 


IOWA. 

Area,  35,228,800  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  1,191,721. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Des  Moines,  1st 
class,  $34-05;  emigrant,  $22-15;  luggage 
beyond  100  lbs.  $4'75  per  100  lbs. 

^(^E ITUATED  between  Minne- 
^sBS^Csf  sota  on  the  north  and  Mis- 
souri  on  the  south,  with 
the  Mississippi  River,  on 
the  east,  dividing  it  from  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Missouri,  on  the 
west,  separating  it  from  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  is  the  State  of  Iowa,  ex- 
tending from  the  parallel  of  40°  30' 
north  latitude  to  43°  30',  or  about  208 
miles,  with  an  extreme  length  of  300 
miles,  and  embracing  an  area  of 
55,045  square  miles,  or  35,228,800 
acres. 

The  geographical  position  and  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  of  this  State  are 
most  favourable  for  the  development 
of  its  many  resources. 

The  surface  of  Iowa  is  generally 
a  rolling  prairie,  with  occasional  high 
bluffs  and  precipitous  descents  near 
the  water -courses,  and  with  wide 
stretches  of  bottom  lands  of  the  great- 
est fertility,  and  sometimes  belts  of 
well-grown  timber  skirting  the  streams 
on  either  side ;  while  on  the  highest 
elevations  of  the  plateaus,  between 
the  valleys  of  the  several  streams, 
are  frequent  expanses  of  level  prairie, 
with  groves  of  timber  and  small  la- 
goons, furnishing  supplies  of  wood 
and  water. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies,  whether 
level  or  rolling,  possesses  the  greatest 
fertility,  and  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cereals  and  the  growth 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  while  the 
ordinary  plants  and  vegetables  of  do- 
mestic culture  are  produced  with  the 
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greatest  success.  The  rapid  growth 
of  trees  in  the  State  is  probably  attri- 
butable to  the  favourableness  of  the 
climate  and  the  presence  in  the  soil 
of  immense  accumulations  of  the  salts 
of  potassa,  caused  by  the  former  an- 
nually recurring  prairie  fires,  usually 
occasioned  by  the  Indians,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  game  of 
their  cover  in  the  dense  growth  of 
grasses  and  undergrowth  of  timber. 
Since  the  suppression  of  these  fires, 
or  their  restriction  to  narrow  limits, 
consequent  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  soil,  the  natural  growth  of  tim- 
ber in  the  State  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  its  consumption  as  fuel  and 
for  building  purposes,  while  forest 
culture  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  with  the  most  gratifying 
success ;  it  being  estimated  that  the 
planting  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  with 
forest,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  will 
prove  a  profitable  employment  of  the 
land. 

Considering  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  its 
favourable  geographical  position  for 
the  ready  transportation  of  its  pro- 
ducts to  the  best  markets,  as  well  as 
in  view  of  its  millions  of  acres  as  yet 
neither  under  cultivation  nor  used  as 
pasturage,  the  magnificent  water- 
power  upon  its  streams,  and  its  vast 
undeveloped  mineral  resources,  Iowa 
presents  inducements  for  immigration 
to  the  industrious  and  enterprising 
scarcely  to  be  excelled.  There  are 
yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  of 
the  public  lands  constituting  the  go- 
vernment domain  1,192,580.36  acres. 

Agricultural  Products. — Corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay  are  the  great 
staples  of  Iowa,  being  grown  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  &c.  in 
limited  quantities.  The  corn  crop  of 
1870  reached  over  52,000,000  of  bush- 
els, with  an  acreage  of  upwards  of 


1,600,000,  the  crop  being  valued  at 
about  $23,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
between  $14  and  $15  per  acre  gross. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  same  year 
reached  nearly  16,000,000  bushels 
upon  something  less  than  l,00'J,0JO 
acres,  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  $22,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $22  to  the  acre,  gross  product. 
The  wheat  crop  is  the  principal 
market  product,  other  crops  being 
largely  worked  up  at  home  and  sent 
abroad  in  more  condensed  form,  as 
beef,  pork,  wool,  &lc.  Our  Cherokee 
correspondent  says : — 

"  Rye  is  not  much  raised,  but  is  a 
profitable  crop.  Potatoes  are  also 
productive  and  much  depended  upon, 
and  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent." 

Fruit  culture  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  Iowa ;  and,  owing  to  want  of 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  varieties 
of  the  large  fruits  and  the  proper  care 
of  the  young  trees,  experiments  have 
not  been  universally  successful,  yet 
results  have  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  hardy  fruits  may  be 
grown  successfully  and  profitably  in 
every  section  of  the  state. 

Climate,  Health,  &c. — "  Our  cli- 
mate is  most  delightful.  Our  spring 
usually  commences  in  March,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  the  prairies  are 
green.  In  May  all  the  face  of  nature 
is  covered  with  flowers.  At  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  a  gentle  breeze  is  fan- 
ning the  prairies,  and  a  day  is  never 
so  sultry  but  that  a  cooling  breath 
comes  to  moderate  the  temperature. 
The  evening  twilights  are  beautiful, 
in  most  seasons  of  the  year  continuing 
nearly  two  hours  after  sunset.  Ten 
months  in  the  year  our  roads  are  hard, 
smooth  and  dry.  In  autumn  the 
weather  is  usually  pleasant  and  fine 
until  near  December.  Winter  brings 
us  very  little  snow,  some  years  not 
amounting  to  more  than  6  or  8  inches 
altogether ;  the  weather  through  the 
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winter  being  mostly  made  up  of  cool, 
sunshiny  days  and  clear  frosty  nights. 
On  the  streams  the  ague  and  fever 
sometimes  intrudes,  with  fevers  occa- 
sionally of  other  types;  but,  as  the 
country  becomes  settled  and  culti- 
vated, these  disappear  and  are  un- 
known." 

The  prices  of  unimproved  prairie  land 
range  at  this  time  from  $5  to  $12  per 
acre,  the  average  selling  price  being 
about  $6  per  acre.  The  prices  are 
gradually  rising.  There  is  not  much 
timber  land  in  the  market,  but  when 
it  can  be  had,  the  prices  range  from 
$25  to  $45  per  acre.  Heavy  cotton- 
wood  on  the  Missouri  is  worth  from 
$75  to  $100  per  acre.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  most  valuable  timber  land  in 
the  county,  and  affords  immense 
quantities  of  lumber. 

The  prices  of  improved  land,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  location, 
quality,  state  of  improvement,  and 
other  circumstances.  During  the 
present  season,  a  number  of  improved 
farms  have  sold  at  from  $25  to  $30 
per  acre.  There  are  not  many  farms 
in  the  market. 

Average  price  of  farm  stock — Work- 
ing oxen,  pair,  $122 ;  working  horses, 
each,  $127;  working  mules,  each, 
$146  ;  milch  cows,  each,  $40 ;  sheep, 
each,  $1.75 ;  hogs  7\  cents  per  pound. 

Wages  of  labour. — Farm  labourers, 
$1.50  per  day,  with  board ;  mechanics, 
$2.50  to  $5,  without  board. 


VIRGINIA. 

Area,  18,145,911  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  1,667,177.  ' 

Fare  from  New  York  to  'Richmond,  1st 
class,  $12-80. 

jS^-jg^HERE  are  no  Government 
OS!  On  lands  in  Virginia  subject  to 
fcPw  v*}  settlement  under  the  pre- 
-%d^Ss$  emption  or  homestead  laws. 
Farms,  however,  which  were  formerly 
dependent  upon  slave  labour  for  their 
cultivation,  and  whose  owners  have 
no  longer  the  means  to  work  them, 
may  be  bought  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  State  at  very  low  prices.  The 
people  of  Virginia  urgently  desire 
immigration,  and  will  cordially  wel- 
come among  them  all  worthy  settlers. 
The  State  is  distant  from  New  York 
only  nine  to  ten  hours  by  rail,  and 
may  be  visited  with  little  expenditure 
of  time  or  money. 

No  State  in  the  Union  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  and  climate 
than  Virginia — from  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  and  the  hills  east  and 
west  of  them,  to  the  rich  alluvions  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  sandy  flats  on  the 
sea-coast.  The  greatest  extent  of 
mountains,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  timbers  are  found  in  this  State. 
White  Top  Mountain,  in  Grayson 
County,  attains  an  elevation  of 
6,000  ft. 

As  regards  the  advantages  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  have  been  stated  impar- 
tially in  an  address  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Poland  to  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  dated  August  25,  1867.  In 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  these 
colonists  occurs  the  following : — "The 
congeniality  of  its  climate  with  our 
constitution  ;  the  ascertained  produc- 
tiveness of  its  lands,  and  its  adapta- 
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tion  to  a  greater  variety  of  crops  than 
is  the  land  of  the  North-western 
States  and  territories  ;  the  hospitality 
of  its  people,  and  the  consideration 
that  its  local  laws  extend  the  same 
political  rights  and  equal  protection 
to  the  native  and  naturalized  citizen, 
and  to  all  religious  creeds;  in  connec- 
tion with  the  man's  natural  disposi- 
tion to  go  there  in  search  of  the 
means  of  living  and  competency  for 
his  family,  where  their  acquisition  is 
easier  and  more  probable,  were  our 
only  guides  in  selecting  Virginia  as 
our  adopted  State.  We  assert  now 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  own  per- 
sonal experience,  acquired  since  we 
settled  here,  that  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  these  advantages,  and 
better  chances  of  success  in  Virginia, 
which  can  make  an  agriculturist  in- 
dependent and  contented,  must  be 
attributed  either  to  gross  ignorance 
of  the  letter-writers,  or  to  some  ill 
and  malicious  design."  "That  the 
quality  of  our  cleared  land  is  inferior 
to  the  newly-cleared  land  at  the 
North-west  is  admitted;  but  its  in- 
feriority is  only  its  exhaustion,  caused 
by  bad  cultivation  ;  it  can,  therefore, 
be  improved  at  less  labour  and  ex- 
pense, and  in  shorter  time  than  the 
clearing  of  North-western  land  re- 
quires. As  to  our  woodland  soil,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  the  North- western.' ' 
"  Here  in  Virginia,  the  winters  being 
shorter  and  milder,  we  have  in  the 
year  four  months'  longer  working 
season."  "And  in  this  State  the 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  attach  to 
no  section,  and  are  almost  unknown, 
whilst  in  the  new  North-western  set- 
tlements they  destroy  prematurely 
thousands  of  lives  every  year."  "  We 
desire  to  inform  our  countrymen  in 
Europe  that  in  the  selection  of  Vir- 
ginia for  our  adopted  State,  we  were 
influenced  only  by  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations of  advantages." 

Crops,  &c. — There  are  few  special- 


ties in  Virginia  agriculture,  except 
tobacco  and  wheat,  and  stock -grow- 
ing in  mountainous  regions.  The 
scarcity  of  money,  and  despondency, 
caused  either  by  defeat  in  the  late 
war,  or  from  losses  sustained  in  it, 
have  operated  to  depress  enterprise. 
A  correspondent  expresses  the  gene- 
ral feeling  thus: — "There  is  not 
energy  enough  among  our  farmers  or 
labouring  classes  to  make  a  specialty 
of  anything,  except  to  get  bacon  and 
corn-dodgers  enough  to  drive  starva- 
tion from  their  doors.  Stock  is  about 
the  only  resource  upon  which  we  de- 
pend for  what  little  money  we  re- 
quire. Farms  are  large,  averaging 
from  500  to  3,000  acres,  and  we  hold 
on  to  them  with  a  death-grip,  as  if 
our  interest  in  heaven  depended  upon 
our  broad  acres,  and  will  not  culti- 
vate it  ourselves,  nor  allow  others  to 
do  so."  This  is  the  case,  to  some 
extent ;  yet  the  evidence  is  abundant 
of  a  growing  disposition  to  sell,  to 
invite  immigration,  to  welcome  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers,  and  even  to 
take  hold  with  energy,  and  push  new 
enterprises  to  success.  Wheat,  dry 
and  heavy,  yielding  superior  flour, 
may  be  considered  a  specialty  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  many  of 
the  central  and  eastern  counties. 
Corn,  for  cattle  feeding,  has  been 
produced  largely  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  has  been  a  prominent 
crop  in  Norfolk,  Gloucester,  York 
and  Lancaster,  on  tide-water.  Our 
correspondent  on  York  River  illus- 
trates the  capabilities  of  this  coast- 
region  as  follows  : — "  One  hundred 
and  ten  bushels  of  corn,  forty  of 
wheat,  and  sixty-four  of  oats,  have 
been  made  to  the  acre.  The  oats 
were  grown  and  harvested  by  my- 
self, on  light  black  land,  never  ma- 
nured, and  was  the  second  crop  of 
small  grain,  and  the  sixth  of  its  cul- 
tivation.   The  other  two  parcels  of 
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land,  on  which  the  corn  and  wheat 
grew,  were  heavily  manured.  The 
profit  was  large  in  each  case." 

Blue  -  grass,  white  clover,  crab- 
grass,  and  red-top,  everywhere  abound 
for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The 
average  length  of  the  season  for  ex- 
clusive feeding,  is  nearly  eight 
months,  and  in  mild  seasons,  in  some 
localities,  cattle  obtain  a  subsistence 
without  feeding  throughout  the  year. 
Provision  should  be  made,  however, 
as  it  will  be  by  good  farmers,  for  a 
partial  supply  for  four  months  or 
more.  Far  less  hay  or  other  feeding 
material  is  required,  during  this 
period,  than  for  the  same  months  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  The  price 
of  pasturage  varies  greatly,  ranging 
from  $3  to  $16  for  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  average  is  less  than  a 
dollar  per  month.  It  is  high  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  where 
lands  are  high,  and  grazing  is  not 
the  principal  business ;  and  low  on 
the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies.  The 
winter  grazing  is  often  good  where 
the  summer  grass  is  not  pastured  till 
late  in  the  fall.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  Virginia  for 
grazing  is  entirely  reliable  : — "  The 
advantages  of  the  valley  and  moun- 
tain glades  of  Virginia  for  stock- 
rearing  are  remarkable.  The  census 
proves  that  many  a  county,  with 
large  herds,  has  averaged  less  than  a 
hundred-weight  of  hay  to  each  head 
of  cattle !  Winter  feeding  is  re- 
quired but  for  half  the  period  neces- 
sary in  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  less  food  suffices  during 
that  time,  by  reason  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate.  Beef  or  mutton  can 
be  produced  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  northern-grown  meat,  and  cheese 
made  at  a  saving  which  would  more 
than  double  northern  profits.  Already 
have  cheese  factories  been  started 
with  flattering  success.    In  a  recent 


address  before  the  Border  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  F.  'G.  Ruffin  says  he  has 
made,  the  present  year,  180  per  cent, 
profit  on  a  flock  of  200  sheep.  For- 
tunes await  enterprises,  in  every 
branch  of  stock  production." 

Fruits.  —  Reports  from  every 
county,  without  exception,  are  ex- 
tremely favourable  as  to  capabilities 
for  fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  "known 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and 
small  fruits  of  all  sorts,  grow  well  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
only  general  exception,  as  to  profit- 
able yield,  is  the  plum,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  curculio,  as  elsewhere. 
In  a  few  localities  in  the  upper  part 
of  "the  valley,"  frost  is  mentioned 
as  an  occasional  drawback  in  peach 
cultivation.  Pears  are  generally  of 
vigorous  growth  and  productive 
habit. 

"  But  a  small  part  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  is  found  in  Virginia.  A  few 
counties  in  the  south-eastern  corner, 
south  of  the  James  River,  and  along 
the  North  Carolina  line,  embrace  all 
the  available  cotton  lands  in  the  State. 
...  As  compared  with  last  year,  the" 
breadth  seeded  is  nearly  double,  but 
as  compared  with  the  year  before  the 
war,  it  is  not  one-half.  The  want  of 
means,  both  for  paying  hands  and 
supporting  the  working  force  of  the 
plantation  in  food  and  forage,  has 
been  the  great  drawback. 

u  Tobacco  is  the  great  commercial 
staple  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The  price 
of  the  product  makes  it  profitable  to 
cultivate.  ...  Its  successful  culti- 
vation is  practically  better  understood 
than  in  any  other  State,  except  per- 
haps Kentucky,  and  there  the  Vir- 
ginia method  is  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed." 

The  following  interesting  facts  are 
stated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Imboden,  to  F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.: — 

"  The  prices  of  farms  in  Virginia 
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range  from  $5  per  acre  up  to  $150.  The 
high  priced  lands  being  in  the  cele- 
brated Shenandoah  Valley.  The  re- 
gion of  this  State  best  suited  to  Euro- 
pean emigrants'  wants,  is  the  cduntry 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  James 
River,  extending  from  this  city  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  west- 
ward along  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
Nortli  Carolina  to  the  Tennessee  line. 
There  is  room  in  this  part  of  the 
State  for  100,'000  immigrant  families. 
The  lands  are  good,  water  excellent 
and  abundant,  timber  in  great  variety 
and  abundance,  railroad-  facilities 
ample,  and  the  general  healthfulness 
of  the  country  equal  to  any  part  of 
this  continent.  The  crops  are  of  great 
variety,  including  cotton  (in  some 
portions),  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  grasses,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  garden  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  flax,  hemp,  beans  and  peas. 
The  fruits  are  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  apricots,  necta- 
rines, strawberries,  cranberries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries  and  grapes  of  se- 
veral of  the  best  wine-producing 
varieties. 

"  The  class  of  immigrants  most  de- 
sired are  small  farmers,  who  can  pur- 
chase 50  or  100  acres  of  land  and  set  up 
for  themselves.  The  demand  for  mere 
labourers  is  not  large,  for  the  reason 
that  a  few  old  faithful  negroes  stick 
by  their  former  masters,  and  work 
for  about  $12  per  month  and  their 
food  and  houses  for  their  families. 
Our  farmers  and  planters  will  not 
turn  these  faithful  people  adrift  in 
the  world,  and  as  their  fortunes  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  war,  they  are 
generally  not  prepared  to  employ 
many  hired  labourers — a  few  could  get 
employment,  and  from  $12  to  $15 
per  month  wages  and  their  board. 

"  In  the  mountain  counties  there 
are  large  bodies  of  land,  in  some 
instances  over  100,000  acres  in  a 
tract  owned  by  individuals,  which 


can  be  purchased  at  from  $1  to  $5  per 
acre. 

"  The  great  mineral  region  of  the 
State  is  in  the  mountain  districts,  and 
there  are  magnificent  openings  there 
for  capitalists  who  wish  to  engage  in 
mining,  erection  of  furnaces/  &c. 

Phice  of  Unimproved  Land. — 
Such  has  been  the  waste  of  war,  that 
"  unimproved"  lands  have  encroached 
upon  cultivated  areas  until  nearly  all 
the  State  is  "  wild  "  land.  The  tracts 
in  original  forest,  or  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  and  covered  with  new 
forest  growths,  will  be  included  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  In  Patrick 
and  other  south-western  counties  the 
price  is  quoted  at  $1 ;  in  Carroll, 
50  cents;  in  Nelson,  25  cents;  in 
Botetourt,  $1  to  $3 ;  in  Tazewell, 
$2*50 ;  in  Highland,  $2'75 ;  in  Clarke, 
$3  to  $6 ;  in  Washington,  $2  to  $3  ; 
in  Buckingham,  $2  to  $5 ;  in  King 
George,  $4  to  $10 ;  in  Stafford,  King 
William,  Norfolk  and  Craig,  $5 ;  in 
York  and  Middlesex,  $6;  in  Jan- 
caster,  $5  to  $25 ;  in  Smyth,  $10  to 
$25.  This  shows  the  range  of  reports. 
In  the  tide-water  counties  prices  range 
from  $5  to  $15  for  wild  lands,  except 
on  navigable  water,  where  the  value 
depends  on  the  amount  of  wood  and 
timber,  sometimes  reaching  $50. 

Lands  at  $1  per  acre  in  Patrick, 
are  reported  "  mountainous,  heavily 
timbered,  and  highly  productive." 
Coal  lands,  4  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, in  Montgomery,  can  be  bought 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  and  for  $1  to 
$2, 10  miles  from  the  railroad.  Mines 
of  great  intrinsic  value  in  several 
counties  in  this  part  of  the  State,  are 
unworked  and  unopened  for  want  of 
capital,  enterprise  and  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  mining.  In  Wythe, 
wild  lands  are  "  almost  valueless  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron 
works/'  one  of  a  class  of  facts  every- 
where appearing  in  Virginia,  which 
illustrate  the  creation  of  values  in  all 
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of  a  group  of  products  by  utilizing 
one  of  them.  In  Tazewell  are  tracts 
of  thousands  of  acres,  some  of  them 
at  lower  prices  than  Government 
lands.  On  these  mountain  slopes 
and  in  valleys  the  pasturage  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  country,  and  much 
of  it  is  excellent  land  for  tobacco, 
grapes  and  fruit. 

In  King  William,  on  the  Pamunkey 
and  Mattapony,  are  lands  subject  to 
overflow,  obtainable  at  $5  per  acre, 
u  consisting  of  both  forests  heavily 
timbered,  and  high  woody  flats,  hav- 
ing the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  furnishing  the  finest  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  hogs.  As  the  greater 
portion  of  this  land  is  alluvial,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  its  capabilities  would  be 
very  great  if  made  available  by  dikes 
and  canals,  which  would  be  easily 
practicable." 

Advance  in  price  is  noticed  in  many 
counties.  In  Middlesex,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, land  that  could  have  been 
purchased  two  years  ago  for  $10,  will 
now  command  $30.  In  Pulaski,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  Sta»te,  while 
the  decline,  as  shown  by  the  few  sales 
made,  is  60  per  cent.,  holders  gene- 
rally are  not  disposed  to  sell  at  less 
than  former  rates.  This  is  the  fact  to 
a  great  extent  throughout  the  State, 
and  it  gives  a  wide  range  to  prices, 
and  makes  an  estimate  of  an  average 
a  very  difficult  undertaking. 

Two-thirds  of  the  counties  report  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  land  since 
1860,  ranging  from  10  to  60  per  cent., 
and  averaging  35 ;  the  remainder, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  make 
the  present  price  in  currency  no 
greater  than  the  valuation  in  1860. 
An  average  decrease  for  the  entire 
State  may  be  placed  at  27  per  cent. 
This  makes  the  depreciation,  in  com- 
parison with  the  date  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, about  the  same  percentage  as 
the  appreciation  which  was  reported 
in  New  York — that  is,  property  worth 


$100  in  1860,  is  now  valued  at  $73 
in  Virginia,  and  $128  in  New  York. 
One  error  into  which  many  settlers  in 
Virginia  have  fallen  is  especially  to 
be  avoided,  i.e.,  the  purchase  of  poor 
land  because  it  is  cheap  and  the 
purchase  of  too  much  land. 

Wages  of  labour.  —  Farm  hands 
(white)  $1  to  $1-50  per  day,  with 
board.  Negro  labour  $8  to  $12  per 
month,  with  board. 


WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

Area,  62,645,120  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  9,118. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Cheyenne,  1st 
class,  $70-50;  emigrant,  $47*10. 

t^^^YOMING  Territory  lies 
between  the  27th  and  34th 
@Wm/§£  meridiansoflongitudewest 
V  UiiM>'  from  Washington,  and  the 
41st  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
with  an  average  length  of  355  miles, 
and  width  276  miles.  It  has  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  on  the  east,  Colorado 
and  Utah  on  the  south,  Montana  on 
the  north,  and  Utah  and  Idaho  on  the 
west,  and  embraces  an  area  of  97,883 
square  miles,  or  62,645,120  acres — 
larger  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
equal  to  that  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, or  Georgia  and  New  York. 
This  newly  erected  political  division, 
lying  along  the  line  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  great  national  high- 
ways, is  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  adjacent  States  and  Territo- 
ries, and  is  destined  to  exert  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  developing  the 
immense  resources  of  the  West. 

Wryoming  has  an  average  length 
from  east  to  west  of  355  miles,  with  a 
width  of  276,  embracing  an  area  of 
97,833  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of 
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the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Connecticut. 

This  Territory  comprises  an  exten- 
sive elevated  region,  traversed,  in  a 
general  south-easterly  and  north- 
westerly course,  by  the  main  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Wind 
River  Range,  in  the  north-western 
part,  is  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system,  and  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  grand  continental  divide. 

The  climate  of  Wyoming  is  mild  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  subject, 
however,  to  sudden  changes  and  ex- 
treme cold  in  winter,  especially  above 
the  beds  of  the  valleys.  The  air  is 
pure,  dry  and  healthy,  free  from 
miasmatic  exhalations.  The  Territory 
abounds  in  mineral  springs,  cold  and 
thermal,  among  which  are  alkaline, 
sulphurous,  saline  and  chalybeate. 
Some  of  these  springs  have  already 
reached  considerable  celebrity.  Hot 
sulphur  springs  are  the  most  nume- 
rous along  Yellowstone  River  and 
around  Yellowstone  Lake:  Wyoming 
is  extremely  valuable  as  a  mineral 
region.  The  recent  geological  recon- 
noissances  which  have  been  made 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  the  terti- 
ary formation  extensive  beds  of  coal 
exist,  often  in  juxtaposition  with  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  area  of  the 
coal  field  east  of  the  mountains  in 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  between 
Lodge  Pole  Creek  and  the  Arkansas 
River,  has  been  estimated  at  5,000 
square  miles. 

On  Cooper's  Creek,  15  miles  west  of 
Laramie  Station,  a  vein  of  coal  9  ft. 
thick  has  been  opened,  the  coal, 
though  light,  being  pure  and  compact. 
Other  veins,  some  of  which  are  from 
10  to  12  ft.  in  thickness,  have  been 
found  on  Cooper's  Creek.  Some  por- 
tions of  this  coal  have  the  appearance 
of  dull  bituminous,  while  others  re- 
semble the  anthracite  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  of  the  best  quality,  being 
close,  compact  and  moderately  heavy, 


but,  like  most  of  die  tertiary  coals, 
upon  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  it  crumbles  into  small 
pieces.  Nearly  all  the  land  between 
Rock  Creek  and  Cooper's  Creek  has 
been  selected  in  advance  of  the  public 
surveys,  with  a  view  of  securing  title 
whenever  surveyed.  In  the  tertiary 
beds  around  Elk  Mountain  several 
seams  of  coal  occur,  one  6  ft.  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  hardened  beds  above  and 
below  the  coal  being  filled  with  im- 
perfect impressions  of  deciduous 
leaves  and  plants.  One  of  the  most 
marked  developments  of  the  coal  beds 
occurs  at  Carbon  Station,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  80  miles  west  of 
Laramie  Station.  The  openings  are 
within  2  miles  of  the  railroad,  to  which 
a  track  has  been  laid  ;  the  coal  is  com- 
pact and  pure,  and  regarded  as  supe- 
rior to  the  bituminous,  and  although 
not  as  hard  it  is  but  little  inferior  to 
the  anthracite.  It  has  been  used  on 
the  locomotives  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  as  well  as  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  the  Black  Hill 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  is 
reported  in  other  localities.  Magnetic 
iron  ore,  of  superior  quality,  and  in 
vast  quantities,  is  found  near  the 
source  of  the  Chug  Water,  and  in  the 
bed  of  that  stream,  and  on  the  hill 
sides  along  the  stream.  Nodular  iron 
ore  occurs  in  various  localities,  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  coal  deposits 
along  the  railroad  line.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  will  do  much  toward  the 
settlement  of  this  region,  and  add 
largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

The  exploration  of  the  country  has 
demonstrated  that,  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
area  which  may  be  made  available  for 
the  production  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 
The  lands  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  in  many  places 
are  very  productive,  and  by  irrigation 
p 
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are  susceptible  of  high^  cultivation. 
The  region  of  the  Laramie  Plains  is 
high,  but  mostly  well  watered,  and 
capable  of  raising  vegetables  and  small 
grains  in  abundance.  A  large  portion 
of  Wyoming  produces  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  short  nutritious  grass,  upon 
which  cattle  will  feed  and  fatten  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  winter  without 
other  provender.  These  lands,  even 
in  their  present  condition,  are  supe- 
rior for  grazing. 

The  temperature  generally,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  is  mild, 
yet  subject  to  extreme  cold  in  mid- 
winter. 

Settlements  are  being  rapidly  es- 
tablished in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  valuable  and 
permanent  improvements  are  being 
made,  while  the  mines  of  coal,  gold, 
silver  and  iron  are  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. 

That  portion  of  Wyoming  between 
Nebraska  and  the  mountains  is  as  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  agriculture  as 
Colorado.  The  country  slopes  north- 
ward from  Cheyenne  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  and  all  the  valleys  of  the 
numerous  streams  which  enter  this 
region  from  the  mountains  are  suited 
to  the  production  of  small  grains,  and 
highly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Cabbages  grow 
to  an  enormous  size  without  artificial 
manures.  From  200  to  400  bushels 
per  acre  of  the  best  quality  of  potatoes 
can  be  raised ;  and  turnips,  parsnips 
and  all  other  garden  vegetables,  do 
equally  well.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  large  yield  of  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  because  of  its  favour- 
able combination  of  materials  which 
make  up  a  good  argillaceous  and  cal- 
careous soil,  with  the  addition  of  pot- 
ash and  gypsum,  which  are  derived 
from  the  decaying  saliferous  and  felds- 
pathic  rocks  of  the  mountains. 

The  seasons  are  short,  and  sowing 
and  planting  should  be  done  by  the 


1st  of  May,  or  earlier  if  possible.. 
Taking  the  seasons  generally,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  irrigation.  This  ■ 
is  easily  accomplished  in  the  valleys 
of  all  the  streams  by  taking  the  water 
into  sluices  and  spreading  it  out 
wherever  necessary,  as  is  so'  success- 
fully done  by  the  Mormons  in  the 
Salt  Lake  valleys. 

The  adjoining  table  lands,  though 
better  suited  for  grazing  purposes, 
will  to  some  extent  be  irrigated  and 
brought  under  cultivation  in  coming 
years,  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  as 
now  practised  quite  extensively  in 
many  parts  of  California. 

Stock-raising.  —  The  Surveyor- 
General  of  Wyoming  writes : — 

"This  branch  of  Wyoming  indus- 
try is  increasing  constantly,  and  ad- 
vances at  a  healthy  pace.  Public 
confidence  is  now  well  established  in 
its  safety  and  lucrativeness. 

"  Stock-ranches,  with  large  herds, 
are  now  to  be  found,  along  every 
stream  and  valley-reaching  down  from 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains, 
from  the  Colorado  line  north  to  the 
North  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  begin- 
ning at  Lone  Tree  Creek,  south,  and 
including,  on-  the  way  northward, 
Crow,  Lodge  Pole,  Bear  and  Horse 
Creeks,  and»the  Chugwater  and  Lara- 
mie Rivers,  and  Sybylle  Creek. 

"  The  herds  of  Mr.  J.  W.  IlifF,  of 
this  city,  now  number  15,000  head, 
3,000  of  which  are  calves.  His  beef- 
cattle,  to  the  number  of  this  increase, 
or  even  more,  will  be  shipped  east- 
ward for  the  Chicago  market,  and  for 
being  corn-fed  in  Illinois  and  other 
places  this  winter.  Mr.  Iliff's  prac- 
tice has  been  to  keep  the  number  of 
his  herds  up  to  about  12,000 ;  and 
when  his  fall  sales  decrease  his  num- 
ber much  below  that  figure,  he  re- 
plenishes by  the  purchase  of  more 
Texas  cattle,  which  are  annually 
brought  here  for  sale,  in  large  droves. 
This  Texas  stock  is  here  crossed  with 
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the  Durham  and  Devon  bull ;  and  the 
calves,  when  six  months  old,  are  not 
excelled  by  any  similar  stock  in  any 
of  the  States  for  size  and  fine  appear- 
ance. The  owners  generally  live  in 
the  city,  while  the  herders  occupy  the 
ranches  and  watch  over  the  stock. 

"  The  native  grass  along  the  streams 
is  mown  for  winter  use,  though 
scarcely  touched  for  feed  during  an 
open  winter,  like  the  last.  Even  in 
more  severe  winters  it  is  not  fed  to 
the  herds,  except  after  a  snow-storm 
of  more  than/usual  severity.  No  sheds 
or  barns  are  used  for  cattle.  But  in 
severe  weather  the  herds  are  kept  in 
the  most  sheltered  places  along  the 
bluffs  and  high  ridges.* 

u  The  plains, which  skirt  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountains  for  100  or  more 
miles  in  width  east  and  west,  afford 
the  most  desirable  ranges  for  stock. 
They  are  not  only  1,200  to  1,500  ft. 
less  in  altitude  than  the  Laramie 
plains,  but  afEord  more  grass  over  a 
given  space,  and  the  winter  is  less 
severe  upon  them. 

"  This  is  a  safe  and  most  profitable 
business,  but  requires  the  use  of  capi- 
tal in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  earned. 

"  After  a  herd  of  from  500  to  1,000 
or  2,000  has  been  obtained  and  paid 
for,  and  the  ranch  quarters  provided, 
there  is  very  little  expense  except  for 
a  few  trusty  herdsmen.  No  large 
tracts  of  land  to  be  purchased  and 
fenced ;  no  large  amount  of  food  to 
be  provided  for  winter,  nor  extensive 
barns  and  sheds  ;  nor  heavy  taxes  on 
large  amounts  of  real  estate.  But  for 
the  young  man  of  small  means,  the 
dairy  ranch,  or  the  raising  of  sheep, 
is  the  most  profitable,  and  affords  the 
speediest  return  to  the  owner.  A 
flock  of  sheep,  well  selected  and 
cared  for,  will  nearly  double  yearly 
by  increase  of  number." 

In  relation  to  stock-raising  we  add 
an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter 


by  E.  A.  Curley,  Esq.,  which  ap- 
peared in  March,  1874,  in  the  London 
«  Field." 

"  The  following  are  the  returns  of 
a  combined  dairy  and  stock  business 


in  Wyoming  in  1873-4  : — 
April,  1871.    Bought  50 

dairy  cows  at  $50   .    .  $2,500 
Two  thoroughbred 

bulls    ......  530 

Expended  in  permanent 

improvements    ...  1,500 


Capital  account    .  $4,500 
Expenses :  Labour  $1,500. 
Returns:  Butter  and  milk, 

about   $1,500 

,,    47  calves,  valued  at .  500 


Profit,  about  11  per  cent.  $2,000 
1872.     Original  capital 

brought  down    .    .    .  $4,500 

„  Bought  30  cows  at  $50  1,500 

„      „     320  acres  land  800 

Improvements  ....  1,000 


$7,800 

Expenses:  Labour,  $1,000. 
Returns  :  Butter  and  milk  $2,500 
„    Increased  value  of  47 
yearling's  become  two- 
year-olds  .    .    .    . -  .  500 
„    62  calves   ....  500 


$3,500 

Deduct  labour  ....  1,000 


Profit,  SSi  per  cent.    .  $2,500 


"  In  Oct.,  1872,  after  the  addition 
of  35  brood  mares  at  $45  each,  34 
mixed  cattle,  and  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, to  the  total  value  of  $25*60,  the 
whole  was  valued  at  $15,000,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  partnership,  giving  in 
this  manner  an  additional  profit  of 
$4,640  or  58  per  cent. 
Oct.  1872:  Dairy  ranches 

above   $15,000 

„    Bought  a  herd  of 
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mixed  cattle  at  about 
average  prices,  com- 
prising 242  yearlings, 
336  two-year  olds,  294 
three  -  year  -  olds,  537 
beeves,  379  cows,  and 
16  horses— total  .  .  .  $27,381.94 
April,  1873 :  Bought  two 

ranches   950 

„    Improvements  made 
in  the  year    ....  2,410.31 

$45,742.25 

Labour  and  expenses  .    .  $7,200 

Less  portion  of  labour  ex- 
pended in  permanent 

improvements     .    .    .  1,900 

$5,300 

Returns  :  Beef  and  beef 

cattle  $10,834.65 

„    Butter   2,424.82 

„    Milk   217.43 

„    Sundries     ....  423.39 

13,900.29 
Deduct  expenses  .    .    .  5,300 

$8,600.29 

The  stock  remaining  on 
hand  was  valued  at 
lowest  prices  for  an  es- 
timate of  profits,  those 
that  had  been  wintered 
in  the  Territory  being 
put  at  the  prices  then 
paid  for  fresh  Texans. 
At  these  rates  the  stock 
in  hand  came  to 
$47,054.86,  from  which 
deduct  $45,742.25,  and 
$1,312.61  are  left  to 
profit  account      .    .    .  1,312.61 

Total  profit,  21  per  cent.  $9,912.90 

"  In  this  case  the  profit  is  undoubt- 
edly put  too  low;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  it  very  exactly,  as  the 
herd  has  not  been  in  hand  long  enough 
for  that  purpose. 


"  I  have  now  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant subject  one  letter  more  than 
1  had  originally  intended,  and  I  must 
close  it  for  the  present  at  least,  al- 
though I  have  omitted  the  particulars 
furnished  me  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  derived  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth  from  this  business,  and  by 
two  others,  each  of  whom  has  had 
great  experience  and  success.  These 
great  successes,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  believed  by  anyone  who  has  not 
investigated  for  himself ;  and,  if  be- 
lieved, there  is  such  a  seductive 
glamour  about  them  as  may  lead  men 
to  engage  in  the  same  business  with 
too  great  precipitation.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  very  few  of  the  persons , 
who  have  engaged  in  cattle,  sheep  or 
horse  breeding  on  the  plains  have  had 
any  previous  practical  experience; 
very  few  of  them  manage  with  that 
care  or  discretion  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  disastrous  failure 
in  England,  and  yet  they  generally 
succeed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present 
enormous  average  of  profits  will  con- 
tinue for  eight  or  ten  years  longer ; 
for  while  the  conditions  of  success 
are  likely  to  become  more  stringent, 
and  to  cause  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  worst  managed  undertakings,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  stock- 
men will  increase  in  skill  for  some 
years  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  condi- 
tions oi  success  in  stringency.  There 
is  room  on  the  plains  for  the  invest- 
ment, in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  at  the  farthest,  of  £1,000,000 
sterling  of  English  capital,  at  rates  of 
profit  certainly  averaging  over  20  per 
cent,  on  a  series  of  years  ;  but  I  would 
advise  such  of  my  readers  as  are  dis- 
posed to  invest  either  to  handle  their 
own  money  or  to  use  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  proper  agents ;  for  where 
such  large  profits  are  to  be  obtained, 
both  incompetency  and  rascality  are 
almost  certain  to  abound." 
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The  Surveyor-General  of  Wyoming 
writes  : — 44  Sheep-raising  is  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming, that  I  have  thought  proper  to 
invite  attention  to  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  this  region,  to  the  cheap 
and  successful  raising  of  sheep  and 
wool.  I  therefore  introduce  the  re- 
marks of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Kingman, 
United  States  judge  of  this  Territory, 
on  the  subj  ect.  His  opportunities  for 
observation  on  these  points  have  been 
extensive,  and,  after  a  residence  of 
two  and  a  half  years  in  this  region, 
he  is  so  well  convinced  of  the  success 
which  must  follow  the  business  of 
sheep  and  wool  growing  on  these 
elevated  plains,  that  he  has  now  in- 
troduced a  flock  of  3,000  sheep  upon 
his  ranche  near  the  head  of  Crow 
Creek,  15  miles  west  of  this  city. 
The  judge  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  account  of  his  flock  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it : — 

'Laramik  City,  Wyoming  Territory, 
*  September  18,  1871. 

4  Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  the 
15th  instant,  asking  for  a  statement 
of  the  facts  in  reference  to  our  flock 
of  sheep,  is  received,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  reply. 

4  The  flock  consists  of  3,000  long- 
wooled  sheep,  selected  with  great 
care  in  Iowa  last  summer.  We  have 
avoided  all  merino  blood,  because  we 
wish  to  cross  up  with  the  Cotswold 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4  Our  object  is  to  see  if  this  region 
will  not  produce  a  superior  quality 
of  combing  wool,  as  well  as  a  superior 
mutton.  We  are  confident  that  the 
character  of  our  climate  and  grazing 
is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  habits  of  sheep,  that  we  can  carry 
the  improvement  of  our  flocks,  in 
both  these  respects,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  never  attained  before.' 

4  Indeed,  the  improvement  in  the 
health,  appearance  and  condition  of 


the  sheep  thus  far  is  so  marked  and 
uniform  that  one  could  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  flock  that  came  here 
a  few  months  ago,  and  warrants  the 
utmost  confidence  in  a  permanent  and 
valuable  improvement. 

4  Our  cool,  dry,  even  temperature ; 
our  hard,  gravelly  soil;  our  short, 
rich  grasses  ;  our  clear,  pure  water  ; 
our  aromatic,  bitter  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  our  frequent  alkaline  ponds  and 
licks,  must  all  contribute  to  the  ro- 
bust health  of  the  animal  and  produce 
a  growth  and  development  of  all  its 
functions  in  their  highest  perfection. 

4  It  has  been  said  that  the  long- 
wooled  sheep  are  not  gregarious,  and 
cannot  be  well  herded  in  large  flocks. 
We  have  not  found  this  difficulty. 
To  be  sure,  3,000  makes  a  large  flock, 
and  they  require  plenty  of  room  ;  but 
if  they  are  well  left  alone  they  do  not 
get  in  each  other's  way,  and  do  not 
care  to  stray.  One  man  can  watch 
them,  and  watching  seems  to  be  all 
the  help  they  need. 

4  We  build,  to  be  sure,  large  yards, 
and  long,  open  sheds,  to  protect  them 
from  the  storms,  and  to  keep  off  the 
wolves  at  night;  but  we  shall  soon 
be  rid  of  the  wolves  altogether,  and 
the  bluffs  afford  sufficient  shelter  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4  There  are  in  this  section  of  the 
Territory,  besides  our  flock,  one  be- 
longing to  General  King  and  others, 
about  1,000 ;  Colonel  Dana's,  of 
1,000 ;  Mr.  Homer's  and  others, 
about  1,000;  and  several  parties  are 
now  in  the  States  purchasing  flocks 
to  bring  here.  There  are  also  the 
large  flocks  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Creighton  and  Hutton,  of  10,000  or 
12,000  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  small 
lots,  numbering  200  or  300  each. 

4  Some  of  these  flocks  have  been 
here  two  or  three  years,  and  each 
year  has  shown  a  surprising  im- 
provement. This  is  particularly  so 
where  they  have  not  been  too  closely 
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herded,  but  have  been  permitted  to 
go  out  and  come  in  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased.  The  wool  has  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  fineness,  and 
the  mutton  has  improved  in  flavour 
and  quality. 

6  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  best  quality  of  mutton  can  be 
grown  here,  pound  for  pound,  as 
cheap  as  beef ;  and  if  so,  then  sheep- 
raising  must  be  profitable  if  cattle- 
raising  is. 

6  Very  respectfully  yours. 

<  J.  W.  Kingman.'  " 

Adaptability  of  the  Trans-Missouri 
Country  for  Sheep-raising. — All  of  the 
trans-Missouri  country  west  of  the 
98th  meridian  to  the  crest  of  the  Snowy 
Range,  has  less  than  six  weeks  of 
rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  month 
of  May,  after  the  cold  weather. 
Usually  there  is  no  rain-fall  after 
November  till  May.  The  snow  is 
dry  and  round,  and  does  not  adhere 
to  the  sheep.  There  is  not  an  acre, 
of  all  the  billion  of  acres  of  country, 
that  does  not  furnish  summer  and 
winter  grazing  for  sheep.  There  is 
winter  grazing  enough  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Montana  to  graze  all 
the  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
Australia  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, the  aggregate  of  whose  wool 
product  is  300,000,000  pounds,  worth 
&100,000,000. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  for  count- 
less flocks  in  the  net-work  of  streams 
that  drain  our  mountain  ranges  of 
their  snows. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
marshy  lands  and  wet  soils  so  de- 
structive to  sheep  in  the  form  of 
"  foot-ail."  The  sheep  of  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah  have 
not,  after  ten  years  in  the  two  latter 
Territories,  and  forty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  former,  developed  any 
local  diseases.  The  universal  testi- 
mony has  been,  in  all  our  Territories 


and  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
that  there  have  been  no  diseases 
among  the  flocks,  and  that  they  have 
improved  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fleeces. 

"  The  great  fact  of  winter  grazing 
will  enable  our  flock-masters  to  make 
wool-growing  exceedingly  remunerative. 
In  many  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  here  on  the 
plains,  flocks  have  yielded  100  per 
cent,  upon  investment  in  them. 

"  In  countries  where  either  the 
natural  resources  or  protection  makes 
wool -growing  profitable,  it  makes 
most  wonderful  advancement. 

"  The  wool  industry  of  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  Australia 
does  not  date  back  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  now  they  ex- 
port 250,000,000  pounds.  Iowa,  in 
1859,  had  258,228  sheep  ;  in  1869  she 
had  2,332,241. 

"  There  are  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  rapid  increase  in  wool- 
growing,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
shows  how  rapidly  the  production 
can  be  increased,  and  how  wonder- 
fully the  demand  increases,  so  much 
as  the  figures  of  England's  importa- 
tion thirty  years  ago.  Then,  74,000 
bales  were  imported  from  Germany  ; 
10,000  bales  from  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
British  Colonies,  8,000  bales  ;  other 
places,  5,000;  total,  98,000  bales. 
In  1864  there  were  imported  from 
Australia,  302,000  bales ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  68,000  bales;  South 
America,  91,000  bales ;  and  219,336 
bales  from  other  sources ;  in  all, 
688,336  bales.  Australia  now  sup- 
plies more  than  three  times  the  whole 
amount  of  foreign  wool  consumed  in 
England  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
production  of  South  America  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  consumption  then." 

The  Future  of  the  Wool  Interest 
of  the  North-west. — With  such  a  sheep 
and  wool-growing  country  as  we  have 
here,  "  endless,  gateless  and  bound- 
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less;"  with  such  a  great  increasing 
home  and  foreign  demand ;  with 
such  examples  of  rapid  increase  in 
sheep  and  wool  productions,  who 
shall  douht  that  in  twenty  years 
we  shall  rival  Australia  and  South 
America  in  not  only  the  quantity 
but  the  quality  of  their  wools,  and 
that  the  wool -buyers  from  all  the 
great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
world  will  visit  our  plains  in  search 
of  the  u  fibre  "  susceptible  of  such 
wonderful  and  varied  uses,  and  that 
with  our  wool  production  there  will 
spring  up  manufactories  here  and 
there  that  shall  rival  Bradford,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Halifax  and  Leeds,  in 
England,  and  Rheims,  El  -  Beuf 
and  Roubaix,  in  France,  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  beauty  of  their  fabrics. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  along  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  thousands  of  streams, 
bordered  with  timber  for  buildings 
and  fences,  these  untold  millions  of 
acres  of  luxuriant  grazing  lands, 
where  sheep  can  be  put  down  from 
New  Mexico,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  other  States  for  $2  per 
head,  shepherds  can  be  hired  for 
$30  to  $40  per  month,  who  can  readily 
herd  3,000  head.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  hay  can  be  cut  on  all  the  streams. 

Rates  of  freight  to  Eastern  Markets. 
— Wool  has  been  carried  by  rail  from 
San  Francisco  to  Boston  for  $1.10 
per  100  lbs.  Double-decked  sheep- 
cars,  carrying  200  sheep,  can  be  had 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to 
Chicago  markets  for  $150,  thereby 
putting  down  fat  wethers  in  market 
for  75  cents  per  head.  Dressed- 
mutton  carcases  are  delivered  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  New  York, 
for  $1.75  per  hundred  car-load  rates. 

The  following  interesting  article  in 
relation  to  sheep-raising  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  by  Edwin  A.  Curley,  Esq., 
and  appeared  in  the  London  "  Field," 
in  March,  1874  :— 


"On  December  15th,  1873,  I 
visited  the  sheep  ranche  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Willard,  and  Co.,  about  18 
miles  from  Laramie  City,  and  some 
five  or  six  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the 
great  basin  called  Laramie  Plain. 
The  pastoral  abiding-place  of  Clark 
and  Co.  is  a  very  substantial,  com- 
fortable structure  of  its  class.  A  log 
stable  at  a  little  distance,  36  ft.  by 
60  ft.,  is  about  as  warm  as  a  good 
brick  building,  and  will  afford  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  horses  when  the 
number  of  sheep  is  doubled.  There 
is  shed  accommodation  for  about 
4,000  sheep,  all  thoroughly  closed  in 
and  cosy.  Two  outlying  huts  and 
about  4  miles  of  pole  fencing,  in- 
closing the  hay  ground,  complete  the 
essentials  of  the  establishment.  The 
wood  and  timber  was  brought  from 
the  adjacent  mountains,  where  every 
one  cuts  at  will. 

"  These  people  started  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  with  three  men  and  one 
team,  afterwards  four  men,  cutting 
timber  and  poles  in  the  mountains. 
They  expended  nearly  all  of  their 
time  till  August,  1872,  on  the  im- 
provements, and  in  putting  up  about 
150  tons  of  hay.  This  haying  busi- 
ness is  done  by  driving  over  the 
prairie  with  a  mowing  machine,  and 
again  with  a  rake,  then  hauling  the 
hay  together  into  a  huge  heap,  called 
by  courtesy  a  hay-stack.  A  few 
poles  are  tied  together  and  thrown 
over  it,  and  the  work  is  complete. 
It  never  rains  enough  to  do  any  con- 
siderable damage ;  and,  if  not  wanted, 
the  hay  will  keep  good  in  the  rick 
for  several  years.  1  chewed  the  cud 
of  reflection,  using  for  the  purpose 
six  varieties  of  grass  which  1  found 
standing  in  the  meadows.  Five  of 
these  I  found  to  be  really  good  nu- 
tritious hay,  and  the  other,  which 
was  very  coarse,  had  about  the  same 
virtue  that  one  finds  in  wheat  straw. 
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Evidently  these  several  kinds  of 
dried  grasses  were  retaining  in  the 
winter,  notwithstanding  their  expo- 
sure to  all  the  elements,  very  much 
the  same  amount  of  nutriment  that 
they  *  contained  when  they  ceased 
growing. 

"  Clark  and  Co's  estimate : 

Improvement,  plant,  &c, 

about  $4,350 

Three  hundred  tons  of  hay 
(quantity  cured  in  two 
seasons),  1872  and  1873  .  650 

May,  1872,  bought  140  me- 
rino sheep,  of  which 
eighteen  were  full-grown 
rams  and  three  were  ram 
lambs  ;  average  net  cost 
$15  each  ;  for  the  lot  .    .  2,100 

August,  1872,  bought  2,000 
native  ewes  at  $3  .    .    .  6,000 


$13,100 


Returns— Shearing  of  1873, 
9,200  lbs.  wool  net ;  29c. 

per  lb   $2,668 

, ,  Value  of  25  pure  blood 
merino  ram  lambs  at  $25 

each   1,125 

1,515   lambs   at  an 

average  of  $3  each .    .    .  4,545 


$8,338 


"  The  winter  of  1872  was  mild,  and 
no  hay  was  used,  nor  has  any  been 
used  as  yet  for  this  winter.  But  in 
case  of  a  winter  like  that  of  1871-2  it 
would  be  almost  invaluable.  An  ex- 
traordinary storm  came  in  April, 
when  both  sheep  and  stock  were 
least  able  to  endure  it.  The  snow 
was  too  deep  or  too  sleety  for  them 
to  find  their  food  beneath  it,  and 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
perished  of  starvation.  Still,  no  one 
puts  up  hay  for  cattle  ;  but  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  necessary  to 


have  it  ready  for  sheep.  The  data 
before  me  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  accurately  the  yearly 
percentage  of  profit  therefrom ;  but 
it  is  evidently  very  large,  and  both 
capital  and  labour  accounts  next  year 
will  be  less  in  proportion,  while  the 
quality  and  clip  of  the  wool  will  both 
be  undoubtedly  better,  and  the  quality 
of  the  sheep  materially  improved. 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  say  that  if 
they  were  to  commence  again  with 
their  present  experience,  they  would 
start  in  the  spring,  and  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  permanent  improvements 
one-half  by  planning  the  sheds  and 
buildings  differently,  and  omitting 
nearly  all  of  the  fencing. 

"  Mr.  H.  B.  Rumsey's  sheep  ac- 
count : 
Aug.,  1872. 

Bought  650  ewes  at  $3  . 
„       1  ranch  with  sheds 
40  tons  of  hay  at 
$6  .... 
Team,  waggon, 

&c  

„       2  horses  for  herd- 
ing   ...  . 


$1,950 
1,200 

240 

200 

100 

$3,690 


Expenses : 

Labour  for  one  year  $600 
Board  foreman  one 

year    ....  100 

Horses'  feed     .    .  100 

Shearing  sheep     .  50 

Sundries.    ...  100 

$950 

Returns : 

Sold,  3,600  lbs.  wool  at  29 

cents  $1,044 

On  hand  420  lambs,  for 
which  had  an  offer  of 
$4.50  each,  but  say  $3  1,260 


Deduct  expenses  . 


2,304 
950 
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Net  profit  .    .  $1,354 
or  a  little  more  than  35  per  cent. 

"  The  expenses  charged  in  this 
case  are  extremely  high.  No  sheep 
were  lost. 

Estimate  for,  1873-4 :  1,500 
sheep,  extra  sheds,  horses, 
waggons,  fencing,  hay- 
cut,  improvements,  labour 
on  ranches,   &c. ;  total 

about  $8,000 

Returns : 

Wool  from  1,500  sheep, 
5  lbs.  to  the  fleece  (f  lb. 
less  than  last  year), 
7,500  lbs.  wool  at  25 
cents    (it  brought  29 

last  year)  1,875 

Increase,  70  per  cent., 

1,050  lambs  at  $3    .    .  3,150 


$5,025 

Expenses. 

Labour  for  one  1 

year  about .    .   $800  {  ^ 
Contingent    ex-  ?  9 

penses  .    .    .     500  J 


Net  profit     .    .  $3,725 


u  Estimated  profit,  exclusive  of 
improved  value  of  sheep,  46^  per 
cent. 

"  Mr.  M.  E.  Post,  of  Cheyenne, 
has  gone  into  Mexican  sheep.  Their 
mutton  is  said  to  be  excellent,  but 
their  wool  is  very  inferior.  They  are 
very  superior  breeders,  excellent 
mothers,  and  go  in  very  large  herds. 
Mr.  Post  is  crossing  them  with  meri- 
noes.  He  says  a  herd  of  3,200  Mexi- 
cans can  be  handled  together  by  one 
man,  excepting  lambing  and  shearing 
time.  In  lambing  time  four  men  are 
necessary  for  an  average  of  about 
three  weeks,  and  in  shearing  time 
eight  men  for  about  two  weeks.  His 
present  herd  sheared  about  31bs.  wool 
each,  net  value  25c.  per  lb.  The 


lambs  merino  cross  will  shear  first 
year  31bs.  each,  and  of  better  quality, 
and  second  year  41bs.  to  51bs. 

3,200  Mexican  sheep  at  $2  .  $6,400 
Corrals  and  hay  first  year  .  1,500 
Merino  bucks,  $50  per  100 

ewes,  say  2,000  ewes  .    .  1,000 


$8,900 


Expenses,  labour  and  inci- 
dentals  .  $1,000 

Loss,  2  per  cent   128 


$1,128 


Returns :  9,6001bs.  wool  at  25c.  $2,400 
Increase  from  2,000  ewes,l,800 

lambs  at  $2.25c  4,050 


$6,450 

Deduct  expenses    ....  1,128 


Net  profits  $5,322 

Or  60  per  cent. 

"  Herding  is  the  chief  expense  in 
the  sheep  business.  The  herdsmen 
get  $30,  $40,  or  even  $50  a  month, 
with  food  and  lodging,  and  they 
must  have  ponies  found  them.  The 
probability  is  that  these  wages  will 
soon  decrease  to  something  like  the 
average  in  the  Western  States,  which 
is  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  less.  There 
is  scarcely  any  female  labour  intro- 
duced in  the  territory,  and  the  men 
at  a  ranche  take  turns  at  the  cooking 
and  other  household  duties.  The 
actual  necessary  cost  of  living  in  the 
territory  is  moderate,  and  a  man  with 
a  family  and  a  small  capital — say 
£500  or  upwards — would  soon  be- 
come wealthy  by  raising  sheep,  if  his 
wife  or  one  of  his  children  were  able 
to  ride  on  horseback  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  flock  occasionally  while 
he  went  to  the  town  for  supplies,  or 
to  the  mountains  for  wood  and  tim- 
ber.   Of  course  he  would  be  away 
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from  all  school  facilities  for  his  chil- 
dren. £500  in  hand  when  he  arrived 
in  the  Territory  would,  if  judiciously 
handled,  enable  him  to  start  with  500 
native  ewes,  perhaps  more,  with 
ponies,  a  waggon,  a  mowing-machine 
and  rake,  and  a  few  household 
necessaries.  He  would  build  the 
ranch  house,  corral  and  stables 
himself  without  any  considerable 
money  outlay.  He  would  have  to 
hire  help  in  shearing  time,  paying  8 
cents  (4d.)  a  fleece,  unless  he  were 
himself  an  expert  with  the  shears. 
He  would  have  to  retain  in  hand  some 
£50  for  contingent  expenses.  His 
wool,  sold  probably  eight  to  ten 
months  after  he  buys  the  sheep,  would 
bring  him  from  £80  to  £90,  enough 
to  provide  contingent  expenses  for 
the  next  year — and  the  increase,  about 
350  lambs,  worth  £200,  would  be  his 
clear  profit.  The  next  year  the  wool 
would  probably  bring  him  from  £60 
to  £75  over  and  above  his  expenses. 
The  increase,  about  425  lambs,  would 
be  worth  £225,  making  his  profit 
£300.  This  year  he  could  sell  175 
wethers,  and  add  at  least  200  native 
ewes,  with  a  few  thoroughbreds  and 
a  proper  proportion  of  bucks,  to  his 
flock.  He  would  then  have  about 
875  ewes,  225  ewe  lambs,  and  225 
lamb  wethers ;  or,  including  the 
bucks,  upwards  of  1,350  sheep.  The 
wool  would  bring  him  from  £150  to 
£200  over  his  expenses,  and  the  in- 
crease, 600  to  650  lambs,  would  be 
worth  about  £375,  making  his  profit 
£525  to  £575  for  the  year.  His 
establishment  would  now  be  worth 
at  least  £1,300 ;  and,  if  his  sheep 
were  superior  in  quality,  and  his  im- 
provements the  result  of  much  well- 
directed  labour,  they  might  very  pro- 
bably bring  £2,000.  From  this  time 
he  would  have  to  hire  assistance,  un- 
less his  boys  were  old  enough  to 
herd ;  but  his  gains  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  he  might  rea- 


sonably expect  to  retire  with  a  very 
large  fortune  before  the  business  be- 
came overcrowded  and  unprofitable. 

"  One  might  commence  with  400 
ewes ;  but,  as  the  expenses  would  be  al- 
most exactly  the  same,  the  start  would 
be  much  slower.  £1,000  would  of 
course  start  one  in  much  better  shape 
with  1,000  ewes,  than  £500  with 
500  ewes.  If  hay  and  proper  shelter 
are  provided,  the  risks  of  the  business 
are  very  limited  indeed.  In  fact, 
these  dry  elevated  regions  are  the 
natural  habitat  of  th"e  sheep  and 
their  normal  condition  here  is  one  of 
vigorous  health." 

Prices  of  lands. — Vast  tracts  of 
public  lands  are  subject  to  entry  in 
Wyoming.  Vast  quantities  along  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  are  offered  for 
sale  by  that  Company.  Excellent 
lands  may  be  had  at  prices  varying 
from  the  Government  minimum  of 
$1*25  per  acre  to  $8  for  choice  rail- 
way lands. 

Wages  of  labour. — Farm  hands  and 
herders,  &20  to  $50  per  month  and 
board.  Mechanics  $3  to  $4  per  day, 
without  board. 


COLORADO. 

Area,  67,723,520  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  39,864. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Denver,  1st  class, 
$79-90;  emigrant,  $4710;  luggage  beyond 
100  lbs.  $11-40. 

jl^ggOLORADO.— Lying  south 
\rX§®  °^  Wyoming  is  the  Terri- 
tory  of  Colorado,  which 
has  been  called  the  Swit- 
zerland of  America  ;  it  being  an  ele- 
vated and  mountainous  country,  with 
valleys  5,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  surrounded  by  mountains 
rising  6,000  and  8,000  feet  higher. 
It  is  a  country  rich  in  gold,  silver. 
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copper,  iron  and  coal,  besides  pos- 
sessing broad  belts  of  prairie  well 
adapted  for  grazing  and  agriculture, 
and  parks  of  magnificent  timber  grow- 
ing upon  the  richest  soil. 

Colorado  extends  260  miles  north 
and  .south,  and  375  miles  east  and 
west  over  the  grand  region  of  country 
called,  from  its  central  position  and 
superior  elevation,  "the  backbone  of 
the  continent."  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  on 
the  west  by  Utah,  on  the  south  by 
New  Mexico*  and  Indian  Territory, 
and  on  the  east  by  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 

The  first  important  settlements 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Terri- 
tory were  made  in  1859,  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  Cherry 
Creek  at  the  point  where  Denver  City 
now  stands.  Its  area  is  more  than 
104,500  square  miles,  or  nearly  thir- 
teen times  that  of  Massachusetts, 
covering  three  natural  subdivisions  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  severally 
called  the  plains,  the  parks  and  the 
mountains.  The  plains  compose  the 
section  of  the  Territory  extending 
from  the  eastern  boundary  westward 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
being  a  high  rolling  plateau  from 
4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level, 
gradually  rising  towards  the  moun- 
tains and  richly  watered  by  their 
streams  ;  the  strips  along  the  rivers 
are  capable  of  producing  the  finest 
harvests  of  grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  the  whole  already  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  luxuriant  pastures  of 
the  continent,  and  is  susceptible  of 
the  most  successful  cultivation  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  for  which  its 
many  streams  afford  excellent  facili- 
ties. 

The  section  of  the  plains  lying  near 
the  South  Platte,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Territory  ,  is  an  iron  region 
abounding  in  red  hematite  ore.  Mag- 
netic and  hematite  ores  are  also  found 


in  sections  of  the  mountain  country, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate 
in  Jefferson  County. 

Approaching  the  eastern  foot-hills 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  extensive  out- 
croppings  of  coal,  the  beds  varying  in 
thickness  from  30  to  50  ft.  ;  this  de- 
posit being  stated  by  geologists  to 
underlie  a  large  portion  of  the  plains, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Territory,  forming, 
with  the  coal  beds  of  Wyoming,  a 
vast  coal  field  of  5,000  square  miles. 
The  variety  of  the  coal  is  that  known  as 
lignite,  being  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  household  economy,  as  well 
as  for  manufactures  and  railroads. 
The  mines  are  already  extensively 
worked  in  Boulder,  Jefferson,  Arapa- 
hoe and  Douglas  Counties,  and 
better  facilities  for  local  transportation 
are  alone  required  to  render  this  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  Colorado, 
supplying  a  want  now  greatly  felt  in 
other  sections  of  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Territories,  as  well  as  the  western 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where 
timber  is  scarce,  and  coal  either  not 
existing  or  of  inferior  quality. 

The  plains  of  Colorado  embrace 
three-sevenths  of  the  Territory,  or 
about  30,000,000  acres,  of  which  at 
least  one-sixth  can  be  readily  culti- 
vated, while  the  residue  is  adapted 
to  grazing.  The  climate  resembles 
that  of  the  Eastern  States  on  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  except  that  the 
air  is  much  drier  and  more  rarefied 
and  the  atmospheric  changes  are  more 
moderate  and  gradual.  The  average 
yearly  precipitation  of  water  is  found 
to  be  30  in.,  but  it  falls  principally  in 
the  rainy  season  of  May,  June  and 
July,  and  in  the  snows  of  winter, 
rendering  irrigation  generally  neces- 
sary during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
crops,  especially  in  sections  of  the 
plains  removed  from  the  mountains 
and  forests;  approaching  these  the 
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fall  of  rain  is  greater  and  more  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 
The  facilities  for  irrigating  these  lands 
are  excellent,  acequias  being  in  most 
instances  readily  constructed  with  the 
plough  and  scraper,  and  with  incon- 
siderable expense.  Acequias  30  miles 
long,  with  a  fall  of  4  ft.  per  mile, 
watering  20,000  acres,  have  been 
constructed ;  each  adjoining  pro- 
prietor contributing  toward  their  con- 
struction and  repair,  the  expense  to 
each  being  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  the  benefits  derived.  Many  of 
these  acequias  are  the  property  of 
single  individuals  or  companies,  who 
rent  water  privileges  to  neighbouring 
settlers,  reaping  therefrom  handsome 
profits  above  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  repair. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  rests  upon 
calcareous  rock  and  is  principally  of 
alluvial  formation,  having  been 
washed  from  the  vast  granite  moun- 
tains rising  above  their  western 
limits,  and  contains  elements  of  great 
fertility.  Near  the  streams  a  large 
proportion  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  enters  into  its  composition, 
united  with  ashes  and  sand  ;  on  the 
plateaus  there  is  less  vegetable  de- 
posit, the  soil  being  principally  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  and  friable  clay. 

This  section  of  country  is  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  agriculture; 
cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  being 
cultivated  with  a  success  that  is  as- 
tonishing in  view  of  the  altitude  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
scarcity  of  rain  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  • 
per  acre  for  last  season  was  estimated 
at  30  bushels,  but  as  many  as  80 
bushels  per  acre  were  taken  from  fields 
in  favoured  locations.  The  quality 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  Colorado  is 
excellent,  and  more  like  that  of  the 
Pacific  than  the  Atlantic  slope.  The 
average  yield  of  oats  was  50  bushels, 
and  of  barley  40  bushels,  to  the  acre; 


the  yield  of  each  of  these  cereals  being 
sometimes  as  high  as  100  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
Colorado  exceeds  1,000,000  bushels, 
and  that  of  oats  and  barley  is  stated 
to  be  more  than  half-a-million  bushels 
each. 

The  vegetables  of  Colorado  are 
superior ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
careful  irrigation,  attain  a  size  and 
possess  a  delicacy  peculiarly  their 
own.  In  the  agricultural  fairs  of  last 
season  cabbages  were  exhibited 
weighing  60  lbs.  each,  and  so  large 
that  the  head,  denuded  of  extraneous 
leaves,  could  not  be  placed  in  a  flour 
barrel ;  potatoes  weighing  from  5  to 
6  lbs.  each,  and  a  bushel  of  them 
containing  but  50  potatoes ;  beets  2  ft. 
long,  weighing  15  lbs.  each ;  water- 
melons weighing  nearly  50  lbs.  each ; 
parsnips  weighing  31  lbs. ;  sweet 
potatoes  weighing  14  lbs. ;  squashes 
with  a  circumference  of  66  in.,  28  in. 
in  length ;  and  turnips  32  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, 10  in.  long,  six  of  them 
making  a  bushel,  the  average  weight 
of  each  being  over  9  lbs.  The  average 
yield  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  is 
100  bushels  per  acre. 

The  present  most  important  resource 
of  the  plains  of  Colorado  is  stock- 
raising,*  and,  indeed,  so  successful  is 
this  industry  that  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that,  notwithstanding 
the  wealth  in  mines  and  the  rich 
returns  of  agriculture,  the  pastures  of 
the  Territory  possess  the  greater  source 
of  wealth ;  this  conviction  being 
founded  upon  actual  results  already 
obtained,  springing  from  the  health - 
fulness  of  the  climate,  the  dryness 
and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  rich  nutritious  grasses  upon  which 
the  cattle  will  subsist  in  excellent 
condition  during  the  entire  year,  as 
the  grass,  when  ripe,  dries  upon  the 

*  For  articles  on  stock  and  sheep  raising 
(equally  applicable  to  Colorado) see  chapters 
on  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  in  this  volume. 
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stalk,  forming  hay  superior  to  that 
prepared  by  the  most  careful  curing 
in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  no  weather  of  sufficient 
severity  to  render  shelter  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  cattle  on  the 
Colorado  Plains.  These  pastures  are 
now  estimated  to  support  1,000,000 
head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Arkansas,  both  agriculture  and 
herding  have  been  carried  on  with 
success  by  settlers  of  Mexican  descent 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  although 
far  removed  from  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, possessing  the  rudest  im- 
plements and  no  knowledge  of  the 
improvements  instituted  by  the  hand 
of  science.  The  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  plains,  extending  from  Denver 
to  the  Wyoming  boundary,  has  grown 
to  be  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire 
territory,  although  having  received 
its  inception  but  six  years  since ;  the 
proximity  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
affords  ready  transportation  to  excel- 
lent markets  for  the  products  of  this 
region. 

The  parks  of  Colorado  are  a  distinc- 
tive and  remarkable  feature  of  the 
mountain  country,  being  apparently 
the  basins  of  former  lakes  upheaved 
and  deprived  of  their  waters  by  vol- 
canic agency,  with  their  original 
shape  and  situation  at  the  foot  of  high 
mountains  undisturbed ;  while  their 
lowest  depths  are  from  6,000  to  9,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  these  parks  are  small  in  size,  being 
little  valleys  at  the  sources  of  single 
streams,  or  the  beds  of  small  lakes 
into  which  several  streams  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  emptied  ; 
yet  there  are  four  of  these  elevated 
valleys,  the  smallest  of  which  extends 
20  by  50  miles,  and  the  largest,  100 
by  200  miles,  equal  to  the  size  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the 


New  England  States.  These  are 
called  the  North  Park,  Middle  Park, 
South  Park,  and  San  Luis  Park. 

The  North  Park  reaches  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory, 
and  within  40  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  it  being  the  basin  in  which 
converge  the  small  streams  forming 
the  head-waters  of  the  North  Platte 
River.  Its  surface  is  alternately 
meadow  and  forest,  supporting  an 
abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer, 
antelopes  and  bears ;  its  streams  are 
well  supplied  with  dainty  fish ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  great  elevation, 
added  to  its  northern  latitude,  it  has 
not  the  same  advantages  for  agricul- 
ture possessed  by  the  other  large 
parks,  which  have  less  altitude  besides 
a  more  southerly  location. 

Middle  Park  lies  next  below  North 
Park,  being  separated  therefrom  by 
a  range  of  mountains  extending  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  which  con- 
stitutes a  section  of  the  dividing  ridge 
of  the  continent  separating  the  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  waters  of  this 
park  flow  into  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Middle  Park  is  50  miles 
wide  by  70  long,  and  embraces  within 
its  basin  several  ranges  of  hills,  be- 
sides two  or  three  distinct  and  ex- 
tensive valleys ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  great  mountain  peaks  of  the 
territory,  including  Pike's  Peak, 
Gray's  Peak,  Long's  Peak  and  Mount 
Lincoln,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from 
13,000  to  14,500  ft.,  snow-capped 
mountains  circling  its  whole  area. 
It  is  milder  in  climate  and  possesses 
a  vegetation  superior  to  that  of  the 
North  Park,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  South  Park. 

South  Park  is  30  miles  wide  and 
60  long,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  divide,  and  furnishing  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  and  South 
Platte  Rivers.     This  is  the  most 
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beautiful  and  the  best  known  of  all 
the  parks,  discoveries  of  rich  mines 
having  opened  roads  and  scattered 
settlements  throughout  its  limits. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  scenery 
magnificent,  offering,  aside  from  the 
rich  deposits  of  precious  ores,  induce- 
ments to  settlers  unsurpassed  upon 
the  continent.  Water  and  forests 
are  both  plentiful,  and  the  climate  is 
delightful. 

The  San  Luis  Park  is  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  territory,  between 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
surrounding  a  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  60  miles  in 
length,  receiving  the  waters  of  nine- 
teen streams,  with  no  apparent  outlet. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  parks,  having 
an  area  of  18,000  square  miles,  and 
containing,  besides  those  streams 
emptying  into  the  San  Luis  Lake,  six- 
teen others  which  empty  into  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.  This  park  is  re- 
markable for  its  natural  scenery,  the 
grandeur  of  its  forests,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and 
the  vast  deposits  of  peat  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Luis  Lake.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  25,000,  princi- 
pally of  Mexican  descent,  who  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  herding  and  agri- 
culture. Cattle  subsist  the  year  round 
upon  the  indigenous  grasses  of  these 
elevated  pastures,  without  other  food, 
and  with  no  shelter  except  that  afforded 
by  the  forests  and  undergrowth.  The 
gTass,  whether  green  or  cured  into 
hay  upon  the  stalk  by  the  dry  winds 
of  the  later  summer  months,  appears 
to  possess  qualities  similar  to  that  of 
the  plains,  although  growing  at  a 
much  greater  altitude.  In  fact,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  the  vegetation 
seems  to  be  affected  in  this  region  by 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  the 
luxuriant  pastures  and  majestic  forests 
of  South  and  Middle  Parks  being 
from  7,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the 


sea.  Cereals  and  tender  vegetable 
thrive  abundantly  at  7,000  ft.,  while 
potatoes,  cabbages  and  turnips,  are 
cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  8,000. 
Flowers  and  nutritious  grasses  grow 
at  11,000  ft.,  and  evergreen  trees 
attain  considerable  size  at  11,500  ft. 
above  sea  level. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colo- 
rado, so  far  as  developments  have 
reached,  are  located  principally  in  the 
park  and  mountain  country,  com- 
mencing in  Summit  and  Boulder 
Counties,  between  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  and  one  hundred  and  sixth 
meridians,  near  the  fortieth  parallel, 
extending  thence  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  through  the  territory.  The 
region  embracing  the  mines  pos- 
sesses a  width  of  from  30  to  60  miles. 
These  mines  are  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  the  gold  ore  rarely  being 
without  an  intermixture  of  more  or 
less  silver,  or  the  silver  ore  without 
tracings  of  gold,  and  frequently  all 
three  metals  are  combined  in  the  same 
ore,  this  being  the  case  in  several  of 
the  most  profitable  mines  in  the 
Territory. 

The  mining  interests,  having  be- 
come settled  upon  a  permanent  and 
substantial  basis,  are  constantly  ad- 
vancing in  importance  and  extent; 
the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver 
being  now  nearly  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  ex- 
citement concerning  the  gold  region 
of  Pike's  Peak,  when  the  Territory  was 
literally  overrun  with  eager  seekers 
after  immediate  wealth. 

The  price  of  improved  lands  in 
Colorado  is  put  down  in  the  official 
reports  as  follows  :  Fremont  county 
$10  ;  one-half  improved  and  fenced  ; 
log  buildings.  Gilpin  :  improved 
farms,  fenced,  and  having  good  log 
or  frame  buildings,  with  about  one- 
fourth  under  cultivation,  are  worth 
from  $5  to  $10.  Jefferson  :  $5  to 
$25  ;  price  generally  depends  upon 
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facilities  for  irrigation  ;  usually 
several  farms  are  fenced  tog-ether; 
there  are  few  division  fences  ;  houses 
generally  small.  El  Paso  :  improved 
lands  are  worth  from  $4  to  $6  ;  only 
a  small  portion  fenced  ;  buildings 
tolerably  good.  Las  Animas  and 
Huerfano  :  about  $5  ;  a  small  portion 
under  cultivation  ;  buildings  of  adobe 
and  logs.  Weld  :  $20  to  $25 ;  amount 
under  cultivation,  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  ;  same  proportion  fenced  ; 
buildings  generally  of  logs.  Arapa- 
hoe :  from  $5  to  $50  ;  a  small  pro- 
portion under  cultivation ;  buildings 
generally  frame. 

Unimproved  lands. — Fremont  :  $1 
25c.  to  $5  ;  all  cleared,  but  not 
fenced.  Gilpin  :  land  can  be  obtained 
to  a  limited  extent  at  Government 
price  ($1  25c.  per  acre),  most  of  the 
land  being  rocky  and  mountainous, 
and  the  tillable  portion  confined  to 
the  valleys.  Jefferson :  $4  to  $15  ; 
all  prairie  land,  without  timber  or 
fences.  El  Paso  :  unimproved  lands 
are  worth  from  $1  25c  to  $2  50c. ;  all 
prairie  ;  none  fenced.  Las  Animas 
and  Huerfano  :  from  $1  25c.  to  $10. 
Weld  :  from  $2  50c.  to  $10  ;  prairie 
land,  all  cleared  ;  none  fenced.  Ara- 
pahoe :  plenty  of  Government  land 
for  sale  at  $1  25c.  and  $2  50c.  ;  also 
about  2,000,000  acres  of  railroad  land 
at  from  $1  to  $10,  on  easy  terms  as  to 
time  ;  very  little  under  fence. 

Average  prices  of  farm  stock. — Work- 
ing oxen,  pair,  $117 ;  working  horses, 
each,  $156  ;  working  mules,  each, 
$175  :  milch  cows,  each,  $50;  sheep, 
$3  25c. 

Wages  of  labour. — Mechanics,  $4 
to  $6  per  day.  Farm  hands,  $35  to 
$40  per  month,  with  board. 


DAKOTA. 

Area,  223,601,920  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  14,181. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Yankton,  1st 
class,  $45-35 ;  emigrant,  $27*65  ;  luggage 
over  100  lbs.,  $6'60  per  100  lbs. 

ffN^SVfj  AKOTA  Territory  occupies 
m  l^lps  |i  tne  most  elevated  section  of 
£  pfivjA  country  between  the  Arctic 
i2L^uJ^S*  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  forming,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  water-shed  of  the  two  great 
basins  of  North  America — the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  the 
tributaries  of  Hudson  Bay.  Thus 
within  the  limits  of  Dakota  are  found 
the  sources  of  rivers  running  dia- 
metrically opposite  ;  those  flowing 
northward  reach  a  region  of  eternal 
ice,  while  those  flowing-  southward 
pass  from  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly 
bear  and  the  region  of  wild  rice 
through  the  cotton-fields  and  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  Southerner, 
until  their  waters  are  mingled  with 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country 
east  and  north  of  the  Missouri  is  a 
beautiful,  rich,  undulating  prairie, 
free  from  marsh,  swamp,  or  slough  ; 
traversed  by  many  streams  and  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  lakes  of 
various  sizes,  whose  wooded  margins 
and  rocky  shores  and  gravelly  bot- 
toms afford  the  settler  the  purest  of 
water,  and  give  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Territory  much  of  its  interest  and 
fascination.  West  of  the  Missouri 
the  country  is  more  rolling,  and 
gradually  becomes  broken,  hilly  and 
finally  mountainous,  as  the  western 
limits  are  reached  and  terminated  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Soil.  —  The  prevailing  soil  of 
Dakota  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy 
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loam,  containing  a  various  intermix- 
ture of  clay,  abounding"  in  mineral 
salts,  and  an  organic  ingredient  de- 
rived from  the  accumulation  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  for 
long  ages  of  growth  and  decay. 
The  earthy  materials  are  minutely 
pulverized,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere 
light,  mellow  and  spongy  ;  while  its 
sandy  predominance  makes  the  soil 
very  early.  The  upland  soil  of  East 
Dakota  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
fertility  and  the  Variety  and  luxuri- 
ance of  its  vegetation. 

Crops. — No  State  or  Territory 
surpasses  Dakota  m  the  yield  of  their 
crops  per  acre,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  opinion  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  25  bushels ;  oats, 
45 ;  corn„between50  and  60 ;  potatoes, 
225.  All  vines  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles yield  bountifully. 

For  raising  wheat,  Dakota,  is  not 
equalled  by  any  State  or  Territory  in 
the  Union.  The  dry,  pure  atmos- 
phere is  what  is  required  for  the  per- 
fection of  this  grain  ;  the  best  wheat 
grown  in  the  world  is  the  wheat 
grown  on  the  Red  River,  within  the 
limits  of  Dakota.  The  inhabitants 
claim  60  bushels  as  an  average 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  weighs 
from  65  to  70  pounds  per  bushel. 

Climate. — The  great  dread  of  deep 
snow  and  cold  winters  in  so  high  a 
northern  latitude  is  altogether  imagi- 
nary. The  average  depth  of  snow 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  exceeded 
16  inches,  which  usually  remains 
upon  the  ground  from  about  the  15th 
of  November  to  the  1st  of  March, 
and  while  the  mercury  may  fall  to 
even  35  degrees  below  zero,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  high  winds  the  wea- 
ther does  not  seem  rigorous,  nor  does 
it  seem  as  cold  as  it  does  in  Michigan 
or  Ohio  when  the  mercury  is  at,  or 
even  from  five  to  ten  degrees  above, 
zero. 

The  snow  does  not  drift  as  in  open 


prairie  countries  ;  and  as  good  sleigh- 
ing can  be  relied  upon,  no  trouble  is 
experienced  in  winter  travelling. 
Cattle  and  horses  run  at  large  in  the 
timber,  gather  their  own  living,  and 
but  little  if  any  hay  is  given  them 
during  the  winter  months. 

Dakota  is  one  of  the  finest  fields  in 
the  world  for  stock- growing.  It 
stands  prominent  for  the  production 
of  grass.  "  The  grasses,"  says  Far- 
rey,  "are  proverbially  in  perfection 
only  in  northern  and  cold  regions. 
It  is  in  the  north  alone  that  we  raise 
animals  from  meadows,  and  are  en- 
abled to  keep  them  fat  and  in  good 
condition  without  grain."  In  none 
of  the  prairie  districts  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  the  native  grasses  so  abun- 
dant and  nutritious  as  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Dakota.  This 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  count- 
less herds  of  buffalo  that  pasture 
throughout  the  year  upon  its  plains, 
even  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude ;  a  fact  which  suggests  an  equi- 
valent capacity  for  the  herding  of 
domestic  cattle.  Horses  and  cattle 
roam  during  summer  and  winter  over 
the  prairies  and  through  the  woods, 
and  keep  fat  without  housing  or  hay. 
The  wild  grasses  of  Dakota  are  of 
many  varieties.  The  blue-joint  of  the 
valleys  makes  the  best  of  hay,  and 
generally  yields  about  three  tons  per 
acre.  The  gramma  or  buffalo  grass 
of  the  upland  prairies  is  so  nutritious 
that  horses  will  work  all  the  time  that 
they  are  fed  on  it,  without  any  grain, 
and  keep  fat.  All  of  the  wild  grasses  of 
Dakota  are  more  nutritious  than  any 
of  the  tame  grasses;  cattle  become 
fatter  by  pasturing  on  it.  When  cut 
it  shrinks  much  less  in  curing  for 
hay.  It  seldom  heats.  There  is  no 
dust  in  the  hay.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  superior  either  for  pasturage 
or  hay  for  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep. 
Owing  to  the  healthiness  and  the 
dryness  of  the  climate,  sheep  must 
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do  extremely  well  in  Dakota.  We 
have  no  cold  sleet  storms  here,  that 
are  so  fatal  to  sheep  in  many  coun- 
tries. The  Indians  have  always  kept 
thousands  of  horses  in  this  country, 
but  never  feed  them  on  hay  in  the 
winter. 

Dakota  possesses  within  itself  all 
the  elements  which  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  great,  prosperous  and 
powerful  State.  Its  rich  alluvial 
lands  will  produce  the  corn,  and  the 
broad  prairies  the  nutritious  grasses, 
which  are  ample  to  feed  and  support 
cattle  to  supply  every  market  in  the 
Union. 

The  Salt  Lakes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Territory  can  furnish  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  the  best  of  salt. 

The  high  rolling  prairies  south  and 
west  of  the  Missouri  seem  especially 
intended  for  the  herdsmen  of  sheep 
and  the  growth  of  wool. 

Prices  of  lands. — :Vast  tracts  of  lands 
are  open  for  settlement  under  the 
pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 
Improved  farms  near  Yankton,  the 
capital,  sell  for  $5  to  $7  per  acre. 
Unimproved  land  within  10  miles  of 
the  town  $1.25  per  acre. 

Prices  of  farm  stgck. — Working  oxen, 
per  pair,  $150;  working  horses,  each, 
$125;  working  mules,  each,  $150; 
milch  cows,  each,  $30  to  $60;  sheep, 
each,  $5  ;  hogs  per  pound,  18  cents. 

Wages. — Farm  labourers,  $1  to  $2 
per  day,  without  board.  Mechanics, 
$3  to  $5  per  day,  without  board. 


UTAH. 

Area,  54,065,075.  Population  in  1870, 
110,000. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
1st  class,  $119-50;  emigrant,  $63'45. 

|||W^TAH.— East  of  Nevada  is 
$3ISifi&  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
DOUn(led  on  the  north  by 
0^9^35  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on 
the  east  by  Colorado,  and  on  the 
south  by  Arizona;  embracing  an 
area  of  84,476  square  miles,  or 
54,065,075  acres ;  equal  in  extent  to 
the  whole  of  New  England.  It  was 
organized  under  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved September  9, 1850,  being  part 
of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo. 

Utah  is  divided  by  the  Wahsatch 
Range  of  mountains,  extending  across 
its  limits  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, into  two  unequal  parts,  belong- 
ing to  different  watersheds  or  sys- 
tems. The  smaller  section,  lying 
west  of  the  mountains,  constitutes 
part  of  the  great  elevated  inland 
basin  in  which  Nevada  lies;  the 
portion  east  of  the  mountains  being 
drained  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 
The  altitude  of  its  surface  is  similar 
on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  range, 
the  valleys  and  lakes  lying  from 
4,000  to  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
and  the  mountains  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  6,000  to  13,000  ft.,  the 
tops  of  the  highest  peaks  being  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  com- 
mon with  the  water  system  of  Ne- 
vada, the  section  west  of  the  Wah- 
satch Mountains  contains  no  outlet 
to  the  ocean  for  its  numerous  streams, 
or  its  lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water, 
many  of  the  latter  being  of  great 
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size ;  the  largest,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
situated  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Territory,  extending  100  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  with  a 
width  of  50  miles,  its  waters  con- 
stituting the  strongest  natural  solu- 
tion of  mineral  substances  in  the 
world,  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
common  salt,  which  forms  so  dense 
a  brine  that  no  fish  can  exist  therein, 
while  living  bodies  float  upon  its 
surface  like  corks.  Several  rivers, 
rising  principally  in  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  empty  into  this  lake, 
among  which  are  the  Jordan,  the 
Bear  and  Weber  Rivers. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
surface  of  the  Territory,  lying  re- 
spectively on  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
are  severally  intersected  by  the  Uin- 
tah Mountains  of  the  eastern  section, 
and  the  Thomas,  Guyot  and  Iron 
Ranges  of  the  western  part,  besides 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  spurs  of 
great  height,  giving  continual  di- 
versity to  the  scenery,  and  consti- 
tuting the  sources  of  streams  of  ex- 
cellent water,  from  which  the  inter- 
vening valleys  derive  their  remark- 
able beauty  and  fertility.  The  eastern 
slope  is  more  mountainous  than  the 
portion  lying  within  the  great  basin, 
and  contains  more  numerous  streams ; 
but  the  high  canons  intersecting  the 
mountain  ridges  as  channels  for  the 
water-courses  prevent  the  availability 
of  the  water  for  irrigation,  although 
not  interfering  with  the  business  of 
stock-raising  on  the  surrounding  hills 
and  elevated  plains,  as  the  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  find  no  difficulty  in 
descending  rocky  defiles  leading  to 
the  streams  at  short  intervals  through- 
out the  extent  of  most  of  the  canons. 
The  delicious  grasses  with  which 
these  hills  and  plains  are  covered 
render  this  region  admirably  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  particularly  to  sheep- 
culture  ;  the  latter  industry  being 


pursued  in  this  section  to  an  extent 
hardly  credible  in  view  of  the  low 
estimate  generally  placed  upon  these 
dry  elevated  lands  as  to  their  ability 
to  support  animal  life ;  the  increase 
is  rapid,  the  mutton  unexcelled  in 
delicacy  and  fatness,  and  the  fleece 
of  superior  weight  and  texture.  In 
the  basin  of  Green  River  is  a  region 
of  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  extremely  well 
adapted  to  wool  culture,  and  it  now 
supports  numerous  large  flocks  of 
sheep  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  coun- 
try. As  this  section  becomes  more 
thickly  settled  it  is  presumed  that 
means  will  be  devised  whereby  the 
water  now  running  in  the  depths  of 
precipitous  canons  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  high  fertile 
plains  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  domestic  economy  with  but  slight 
expense ;  the  hydraulic  power  of  the 
streams  themselves,  or  the  force  of 
prevailing  aerial  currents,  being  pro- 
bably sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  indigenous  grasses  of  Utah 
are  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  divide, 
the  prevailing  species  being  the  buf- 
falo grass,  upon  which  the  herds  sub- 
sist in  the  valleys  during  the  entire 
winter  without  other  food ;  and  the 
sand-grass,  bearing  a  rich  oleaginous 
seed  possessing  nutritive  and  fattening 
qualities  equal  to  either  oats  or  corn. 
The  pastures  of  the  highlands  and 
mountains  are  preferred  by  both  sheep 
and  cattle  in  the  summer  season. 

The  most  important  industries  of 
Utah  are  agriculture  and  horticulture , 
accompanied  with  irrigation,  the  faci- 
lities for  which  have  been  carried  for- 
ward to  a  condition  of  great  perfection 
under  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  of 
strenuous  and  systematic  energy  and 
perseverance  inaugurated  by  the  ear- 
liest settlers  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1847,  with  no  relaxation,  as  wealth 
and  plenty  have  followed  their  labours, 
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the  result  exceeding  the  anticipations 
of  the  most  sanguine  in  the  certainty 
and  abundance  of  the  crops.  The 
building-  of  reservoirs  and  canals  has 
been  prosecuted  until  a  perfect  net- 
work of  earthworks  required  in  the 
irrigating'  process  extends  over  the 
settled  portions  of  the  beautiful  val- 
leys, supplying  the  only  requisite 
naturally  wanting  for  exceeding  fer- 
tility ;  the  soil  being  principally  formed 
of  disintegrated  feldspar  rock  mixed 
with  detritus  of  the  limestone  enter- 
ing so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  and  friable 
clay.  The  crop  of  cereals  produced 
in  this  manner  is  considerably  over 
1,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  sup- 
plying the  requirements  of  the  local 
population  as  well  as  that  of  adjacent 
mining  regions,  50  and  60  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  being  a  frequent 
crop,  and  93£  bushels  having  been 
gathered  from  an  acre  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Barley,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  flax  and  hemp  succeed 
equally  as  well  as  wheat,  and  are  ex- 
tensively grown  ;  but  the  nights  are 
generally  too  cold  for  large  crops  of 
corn,  except  in  the  south-western 
part,  near  Rio  Virgen,  where  corn 
and  sorghum  thrive ;  and  cotton  is 
found  to  produce  such  excellent  crops 
as  to  induce  considerable  immigration 
to  that  section  specially  to  engage  in 
its  culture.  Potatoes,  hops,  garden 
vegetables,  melons  of  all  kinds,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  apricots,  and  all  other 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  pro- 
duced in  this  Territory  in  abundance  ; 
large  quantities  of  fruits  and  berries 
being  dried,  canned  and  preserved 
for  exportation  to  the  mining  regions 
of  Idaho,  Montana  and  Nevada. 

The  future  prospects  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  Utah  are  excel- 
lent ;  the  belt  of  tillable  soil  adjoining 


each  water-course  being  constantly 
widened  by  a  constant  augmentation 
of  the  supply  of  water  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  vegetation. 

The  whole  area  surveyed  in  Utah 
up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1870,  is  equal  to  3,211,508 
acres,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
arable  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  of  the  Great  Basin ;  also,  con- 
siderable areas  in  the  north-eastern 
and  south-western  sections,  including 
those  localities  containing  the  largest 
number  of  settlers  and  most  desirable 
agricultural  tracts. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  district 
land  office  there  have  been  taken  up 
by  actual  settlers  an  aggregate  area  of 
208,072-93  acres,  of  which  59,670*02 
acres  were  disposed  of  since  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year ;  and  there  are 
48,749,957-45  acres  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  embracing  extensive  tracts 
of  fine  agricultural  lands,  scattered  in 
almost  every  section  of  Utah,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ex- 
cellent grazing  tracts  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  where 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle  can  be  main- 
tained at  small  cost,  and  where  they 
will  thrive  as  well  as  in  almost  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mining  Interests, — The  mines 
of  coal,  iron  and  silver ,  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  wealth  of  Utah. 

The  great  impetus  given  to  all 
classes  of  business  two  years  ago  was 
the  result  of  the  discovery  of  vast  and 
extensive  deposits  of  silver-bearing 
ores ;  and  no  credit  is  due  to  the  mines 
of  coal  and  iron  for  the  remarkable 
advancement  Utah  has  made  during 
that  time.  These  interests  must,  how- 
ever, prove  of  great  benefit  in  the 
future. 

The  most  valuable  coal-fields  yet 
discovered  are  situated  in  San  Pete 
county.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
dense  and  compact,  and  possesses 
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first-class  cokeing  qualities.  The  seam 
now  being  worked  averages  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  thickness,  and  is  developed  by  a 
level  900  ft.  long,-  running  parallel 
with  the  strike  of  the  vein. 

More  extensive  deposits,  but  said 
to  be  of  inferior  quality,  are  found  in 
Castle  Valley,  and  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  in  Iron 
county,  where  one  vein  has  been 
opened  at  intervals  a  distance  of  15 
miles  southerly  from  the  head  of  Cedar 
Creek  Canon. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  con- 
sumed 125  tons  of  coal  and  50  tons  of 
coke  per  diem,  while  the  demand  is 
steadily  on  the  increase. 

Bodies  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  iron  springs  in  Iron 
County.  They  occur  in  the  form  of 
ledges,  standing  nearly  vertical,  vary- 
ing from  5  to  20  ft.  in  width ;  and,  by 
reason  of  the  more  rapid  disintegra- 
tion of  the  granite  walls  on  either  side, 
stand  at  some  points  from  10  to  30  ft. 
above  the  formation.  These  outcrops 
are  from  300  to  1,500  ft.  in  length, 
and  their  extremes  are  about  10  miles 
apart. 

The  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
for  hundreds  of  feet  with  fragments  of 
this  ore,  varying  in  weight  from  a  few 
pounds  to  many  tons.  The  ore  is 
chiefly  magnetic,  and  is  said  to  yield 
65  per  cent,  of  metal.  All  necessary 
fluxes  are  near  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  ore. 

As  the  average  annual  consumption 
of  iron  for  railroads  alone  since  1868 
is  5,670  tons,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  manufacture  of  iron  here  will  prove 
in  time  an  immense  source  of  revenue. 

The  mineral  belt  pf  silver-bearing 
ores  traverses  the  Territory  in  a  north- 
easterly and  south-westerly  direction, 
and  is  probably  50  miles  in  width  by 
250  miles  in  length. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  the 
silver  mines  last  year  (187?)  was 
$3,055,440. 


The  Surveyor-General  in  his  Report 
for  1873  says  of  the  prospects  of 
Utah :— - 

"The  growth  of  the  Territory  is 
healthy  and  vigorous.  No  particular 
effort  is  being  made  to  force  it  into 
prominence,  yet  the  mineral  wealth  is 
commanding  the  attention  of  capital ; 
a  healthy  and  invigorating  climate  is 
attracting  invalids  from  abroad,  while 
Europe  adds  annually  from  2,000  to 
3,000  farmers  and  artisans  to  the 
population. 

"The  population  numbers  some 
110,000,  and  although  four-fifths  of 
the  people  are  the  proselytes  of  an 
obnoxious  theocratic  system,  yet  they 
constitute  in  the  main  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  land. 

"But  the  Mormonism  of  the  present 
is  not  the  Mormonism  of  the  past,  and 
will  not  be  the  Mormonism  of  the 
future.  The  tendency  is  toward 
liberalism — a  higher  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others — a  tendency  resulting 
from  circumstances  over  which  the 
people  have  no  control. 

"The  exaction  of  one-tenth  of  all 
the  earnings  of  the  members  of  the 
Mormon  Church  for  its  support  is 
bearing  its  fruits  in  the  general  luke- 
warmness  and  frequent  apostasy  of 
its  members.  This  tithing  is  not  paid 
promptly  and  faithfully  as  in  the  past, 
and  to-day  the  revenue  derived  from 
that  source  is  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  revenue  of  former  years. 

"  Other  religious  denominations 
have  gained  a  foot-hold  here,  and  are 
building  churches  and  establishing 
schools  in  various  localities. 

"A  large  per  centage  of  city  property 
and  nine-tenths  of  all  valuable  mining- 
property  are  owned  by  so-called  Gen- 
tiles ;  while  five  of  the  six  railroads 
were  built  with  their  means,  and 
three  of  those  roads  are  under  their 
absolute  control. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that 
agencies  are  combining  which  will 
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exert  an  influence  that  priestly  des- 
potism cannot  withstand." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  is  open  for  settlement  under 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 
Lands  within  5  miles  of  Salt  Lake 
City  may  be  had  yet  at  from  $3  to 
$20  per  acre. 

Prices  of  farm  stock. — Working 
oxen,  pair,  $150 ;  working  horses, 
each  $115  ;  milch  cows,  $40 ;  sheep, 
$3-25. 

Wages  of  labour. — Miners,  $3  to 
$4,  without  board ;  mechanics,  $3  to 
$5 ;  labourers,  $35  to  $40  per  month, 
with  board. 


MONTANA. 

Area,  92,016,640  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  20,594. 

HIS  Territory  has  a  surface 
[0~  of  92,016,640  acres,  of 
fe;  kPH  wn^cn  area  one-half  may  be 
considered  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands  and  the  residue  timber, 
mineral,  mountain  ranges  and  lands 
which  may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 
There  have  been  surveyed  up  to  June 
30,  1870,  1,585,545  acres. 

Montana  extends  from  the  forty- 
fifth  to  the  forty -ninth  parallel  of  lat- 
itude— the  northern  international 
boundary — and  from  the  twenty- 
seventh  to  the  thirty -ninth  meridian 
of  longitude,  constituting  a  larger 
extent  of  territorial  area  than  that  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
combined.  In  the  production  of  gold 
this  Territory  is  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  embraces  within  its  limits 
the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Columbia  Rivers — two  of  the 
largest  on  the  continent — that  empty 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Ranges, 
traversing  the  Territory  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  boundary, 
with  a  width  of  over  200  miles,  con- 
stitute the  most  striking  geographical 
feature  of  Montana. 

The  Territory  is  divided  by  these 
ranges  into  two  principal  basins,  and 
the  spurs  subdivide  the  basins  into 
numerous  valleys,  which  have  an 
elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  It. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
basins  are  formed  by  the  Bitter  Root, 
which  is  the  highest  and  most  west- 
erly, and  the  Rocky,  Wind  River, 
Big  Horn  and  Bell  Ranges,  all  of 
which  have  a  trend  north-west  and 
south-east,  and  contain  mines  of  gold 
and  silver. 

The  Missouri  River,  on  the  eastern 
slope,  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton, 
300  miles.  This  is  the  principal 
depot  of  supplies  for  the  whole  Terri- 
tory. The  Yellowstone  River  is 
navigable,  but  has  not  been  suffici- 
ently explored  to  determine  its  capa- 
bilities for  commerce.  The  Crow  and 
Sioux  Indians  have  extensive  reser- 
vations in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  the  country  is  wild  and 
for  the  most  part  unexplored;  and 
being  set  apart  for  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  those  nations  the  white 
settler  is  excluded. 

The  portion  of  Montana  on  the 
western  slope  forms  a  basin  250  miles 
long  and  75  wide,  drained  by  the 
rivers  forming  Clark's  Fork.  A  large 
extent  of  this  western  slope  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  stock  countries  on 
the  continent.  The  valleys  and  foot- 
hills furnish  a  large  surface  of  natural 
meadows,  whose  products  of  different 
varieties  of  grasses  are  equal  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  those  of  the  culti- 
vated meadows  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  results  already  obtained  from 
herding  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  these  valleys  give  abundant 
assurance  of  the  success  of  this  branch 
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of  industry  in  the  Territory.  Timber 
of  large  growth  is  abundant  on  the 
western  mountain  slopes  and  in  some 
of  the  valleys.  Five  species  of  pine, 
two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  and  two  of 
cedar  are  found  on  the  mountains ; 
and  in  the  valleys  and  canons,  balsam, 
poplars,  alders  and  willows.  None 
of  the  hard-woods,  such  as  oak, 
hickory,  beech  and  maple,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Territory. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  another  basin,  150  miles 
long  and  100  wide,  watered  by  the 
Wisdom,  Beaver  Head,  Stinking 
Water,  Jefferson,  Madison,  the  two 
Gallatins  and  the  Prickly  Pear 
Rivers.  In  this  basin  and  the  corres- 
ponding one  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rocky  range  is  contained  nearly 
all  the  present  population  and  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  eastern  basin  lie 
the  valleys  of  the  Three  Forks  and 
Gallatin.  They  are  about  40  miles 
long,  with  a  width  of  12  miles,  and 
may  be  considered  the  garden  of 
Montana.  The  climate  is  much  milder 
than  the  latitude  and  elevation  would 
seem  to  indicate,  and  the  soil  is  un- 
surpassed for  productiveness.  A 
large  extent  of  country  in  this  region 
is  under  cultivation.  Wheat  is  re- 
ported to  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
oats,  75  to  100 ;  and  potatoes,  from 
300  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
garden  vegetables  have  a  mammoth 
growth.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  vegetable 
mould  of  great  richness  and  fertility, 
very  tractable,  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  wonderful  product- 
iveness. Nature  has  provided  for 
the  irrigation  of  districts  where  re- 
quired in  the  conformation  of  the 
country.  The  plateaus  are  nearly 
level,  and  the  mountain  streams, 
which  are  frequent  and  never  failing, 
are  readily  turned  from  their  courses 
and  made  to  wind  along  the  base  of 
the  hills  upon  the  outer  limits  of  the 
table-lands,  and  thence  distributed 


over  nearly  all  the  arable  surface  re- 
quiring irrigation. 

There  are  immense  tracts  of  this 
description  which  may  be  made 
available  whenever  the  increase  of 
population  may  require  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Professor  Swallow  says  of  Mon- 
tana : — "I  have  spent  the  last  four 
months  in  as  complete  and  careful  an 
examination  of  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  the  Territory  as 
the  time  would  permit.  The  results 
already  obtained  in  cultivating  the 
soils  of  our  valleys  are  such  that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
entire  success  of  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent. All  the  more  important  do- 
mestic animals  and  fowls  do  remark- 
ably well ;  horses,  mules  and  neat 
cattle  are  more  hardy,  and  keep  in 
better  condition  on  the  native  grasses 
than  they  do  in  the  States  on  hay  and 
grain.  As  a  general  rule,  they  winter 
well  on  the  grass  of  the  valleys  and 
foot-hills  without  hay  or  grain.  The 
valleys  furnish  a  large  area  of  natural 
meadows,  whose  products  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  cultivated  meadows  of 
the  Middle  States.  Beef  fattened  on 
the  native  pastures  is  equal  to  the 
best  produced  in  the  country. 

"  The  small  grains,  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  produce  as  large  an 
average  yield  as  in  the  most  favoured 
grain-producing  States  ;  50  and  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon 
yields  for  Montana.  Of  the  native  fruits 
we  have  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blueberries,  service-berries,  choke- 
cherries,  haws,  currants  and  goose- 
berries ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  quinces,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  can  be  cultivated  in  our 
broad  valleys  as  successfully  as  in 
any  of  the  mother  States. 

"  All  the  more  important  root  crops, 
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such  as  potatoes,  rutabagas,  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  radishes  and  onions, 
and  all  the  more  important  garden 
vegetables  are  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

"  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys. 
Five  varieties  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one 
of  spruce,  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  canons  ;  balsam,  poplars, 
aspens,  alders  and  willows  on  the 
streams.  The  pines,  firs,  spruce,  and 
cedars  furnish  an  abundance  of  good 
timber  for  building,  mining  and 
farming  purposes. 

"  The  purest  waters  abound  every- 
where, in  cool  springs,  mountain 
streams,  meadow  brooks  and  clear, 
rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs 
also  occur.  Beautiful  lakes  and  mag- 
nificent waterfalls  and  cascades  are 
numerous  in  the  mountains. 

"  Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  iron  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  nearly  all  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  the  Territory.  So  far  as  dis- 
covered, they  usually  come  to  the 
surface  on  the  foot-hills  and  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  canons. 

"  Her  mines  are  more  numerous 
and  more  diffused  than  any  other 
equal  area  on  the  globe,  and  they  will 
prove  as  rich  and  yield  as  large  profits 
as  the  most  productive  in  this  or  any 
other  country." 

Small  improved  farms  are  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  improvements  upon 
them ;  well  improved,  they  are  valued 
at  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  ;  generally 
log  buildings.  Deer  Lodge :  from 
$10  to  $30.  Gallatin  :  $1  to  $10  per 
acre. 

Unimproved  farms  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  County,  $1.25  per  acre;  all 
bottom  land  is  free  from  timber  ;  the 
hills  are  covered  with  pine,  spruce 
and  fir ;  the  borders  of  the  streams 
produce  cottonwood  and  aspen.  Deer 
Lodge :  unimproved  land  has  no  value, 


the  entire  valleys  being  one  great 
pasture  and  requiring  no  fences. 
Gallatin :  $1.60  per  acre,  Govern- 
ment price ;  none  fenced. 

Prices  of  farm  stock.  —  Working 
oxen,  pair  $141  ;  working  horses, 
each,  $160 ;  working  mules,  each, 
$190  ;  milch  cows,  $60  ;  sheep,  $9  ; 
hogs,  per  pound,  10  cents. 

Wages. — Labour  ranges  from  $2  to 
$5  per  day  in  gold.  Good  farm  hands 
can  be  had  at  $60  per  month  and 
board.  Miners  get  from  $50  to  $175 
per  month,  and  board.  There  is  more 
labour  needed  for  the  mines  than  for 
any  other  purpose. 


IDAHO. 

Area,  210,160,000  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  14,998. 

igpfppS  DAHO.— East  of  Oregon 
tfS]  hJ%  an(^  Washington  Territory 
le^  P^f  *s  t^ie  territory  of  Idaho, 
$>lA*y'©  extending  from  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  America  south- 
ward through  7°  of  latitude,  or  410 
miles,  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  with  a 
width  of  1°  of  longitude  or  40  miles, 
on  its  northern  boundary,  gradually 
expanding  in  the  southern  extension 
of  the  Territory  to  7°,  or  257  miles  ; 
its  eastern  boundary  being  the  diago- 
nal range  of  the  Bitter  Root  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  separating  it 
from  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  surface  of  this  Territory  con- 
tains an  area  of  86,294  square  miles, 
or  55,228,160  acres,  and  was  origi- 
nally included  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  as  organized  by  act  of  August 
14,  1848. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Territory 
contains  16,925,000  acres  suitable,  in 
their  natural  state,  for  agriculture, 
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and  that  the  grazing  surface  is  equal 
to  5,000,000  acres.  The  timber  re- 
gion embraces  7,500,000  acres  ;  the 
mineral  tracts  8,000,000  acres,  and 
nearly  14,500,000  acres  of  other  lands 
may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  and 
made  available  for  agriculture  and 
grazing  purposes. 

The  portions  of  the  Territory  avail- 
able for  different  industries,  it  is  be- 
lieved, when  fully  developed,  will  be 
found  equal  in  productive  capacity  to 
either  Michigan,  Iowa  or  Illinois. 
The  lakes  of  Idaho  cover  over  half  a 
million  acres,  while  the  heavily  tim- 
bered mountain  region  includes  nearly 
a  third  of  the  surface  of  the  Territory. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  found  in 
the  mountain  regions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  placer  deposits,  and 
are  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Idaho  extends  through 
7°  of  latitude,  or  410  miles. 

During  the  winter  thousands  of 
cattle  subsist  on  the  vegetation  with- 
out artificial  shelter.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  Idaho  a  small  area 
falls  within  the  region  drained  by 
Green  and  Bear  Rivers.  Some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  land  in  the  Terri- 
tory exists  in  the  Green  and  Bear 
River  Valleys,  in  the  region  of  Fort 
Hall,  on  Snake  River,  and  upon  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  latter  stream 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Idaho.- 
Nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  copiously  watered.  The  highest 
spurs  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  eastern  border,  to- 
gether with  numerous  peaks  in  the 
interior,  are  covered  with  snow  during 
most  of  the  year,  which,  melting  and 
descending  to  the  valleys  below,  sup- 
plies the  streams  and  maintains  nearly 
the  same  volume  in  all  the  rivers 
throughout  the  year.  The  water  of 
these  streams  is  clear,  cold  and  pure, 
abounding  in  choicest  varieties  of 
fish,  and  affords  abundant  motive 
power  for  propelling  machinery  for 


the  most  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  at  the  same  time 
contain  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  generally 
requisite  throughout  the  Territory. 
The  extreme  northern  expansion  of 
Idaho  embraces  Kootenah  County, 
copiously  watered  and  well  timbered, 
having  a  large  area  of  fertile  land. 

The  climate  of  this  high  northern 
latitude  is  not  so  favourable  for  agri- 
culture. The  region  on  the  south, 
between  the  Kootenah  and  Coeur 
d'Alene  Ranges,  is  well  watered  and 
timbered,  possessing  fine  soil,  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals. 
Shoshone  County  joins  Kootenah 
County  on  the  north,  extending  south 
to  the  Clearwater,  is  well  watered 
and  heavily  timbered  and  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  with  an 
extensive  area  of  prairies,  important 
as  a  grazing  region.  The  most  valu- 
able timber  in  this  section  is  the 
cedar,  found  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Idaho  presents  great  inequality  of 
surface,  between  mountain  and  val- 
ley. It  is,  however,  represented  as 
mild  for  the  altitude  and  latitude,  as 
compared  with  regions  of  the  same 
latitude  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  many  of  the  valleys  no  artificial 
shelter  is  required  during  the  winter, 
the  pasture  of  the  valleys  being 
generally  uncovered  by  snow. 

The  valleys  which  can  be  irri- 
gated will  be  used  for  agriculture, 
while  all  others  and  the  table  lands, 
which  for  the  most  part  abound  in 
excellent  nutritious  grasses,  will  be 
appropriated  for  grazing  purposes. 
Sheep  and  cattle  require  little  other 
sustenance  throughout  the  year  than 
the  grasses  and  herbage  which  in 
autumn  dries  upon  the  stalk  into 
excellent  hay.  Stock-raising  is  a 
growing  interest,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  sheep  and  wool -growing 
justly    attracting    considerable  at- 
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tention,  many  portions  of  uplands, 
mountain  slopes  and  valleys  being 
equal  to  the  finest  sheep-walks. 

The  climate  is  salubrious ;  the  air 
pure,  fresh  and  invigorating. 

The  surface  of  Idaho  attains  an 
altitude  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  owing 
to  the  limited  rain-fall,  irrigation  is 
rendered  necessary  for  the  highest 
development  of  vegetation.  In  some 
places  good  crops  may  be  produced 
during  certain  seasons  without  the 
aid  of  irrigation.  The  aridity  of 
Idaho  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Utah  and  Nevada,  while  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Territory  the 
necessity  of  irrigation  is  still  less 
than  in  the  southern  portion. 

Mining  is  here  yet  in  its  infancy  ; 
the  most  serious  obstacle  being  the 
want  of  capital.  The  placer  deposits 
in  some  localities  have  been  ex- 
hausted, yet  this  class  of  mines  in 
several  localities  continues  to  yield 
satisfactorily,  veins  of  silver;  and 
other  ores  are  here  known  to  exist, 
some  of  which  have  been  worked, 
yet  only  to  a  limited  extent,  during 
the  past  year. 

Prices  of  improved  lands.  —  Nez 
Perces  County  :  $10  per  acre,  per 
quarter  section  ;  40  or  50  acres  under 
cultivation ;  buildings  of  logs.  Ada : 
$8  ;  from  one-third  to  one-half  under 
cultivation  and  fenced;  buildings 
principally  of  logs. 

Unimproved  lands.  —  Nez  Perces: 
plenty  of  Government  land,  prairie 
(good),  $1.25  per  acre.  Ada:  $3; 
nearly  all  cleared,  none  fenced. 

Average  price  of  farm  stock. — 
Working  oxen,  pair,  $150  ;  working 
horses,  each,  $150;  working  mules, 
each,  $150 ;  milch  cows,  $57 ;  sheep, 
$4.50. 

Labour. — Miners  $3  to  $4  per  day, 
without  board ;  labourers,  herdsmen, 
&c,  $1  to  $1.50,  with  board. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Area,  112,730,240  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  23,955. 

WASHINGTON  Territory, 
the  most  distant  north- 
western section  of  the 
Union  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska,  has  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north,  the  Columbia 
River  and  Oregon  on  the  south,  the 
Territory  of  Idaho  on  the  east,  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  embrac- 
ing a  total  area  of 69,994  square  miles, 
or  44,796,160  acres,  which  may  be 
classified  with  approximate  correct- 
ness as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Timbered  lands  .  .  20,000,000  acres. 
Prairie  lands   .  .  .  20,000,000  „ 
Covered    by  the 

waters  of  Puget's 

Sound,  lakes  and 

bays   1,500,000  acres. 

Mountains  (barren)  3,296,160  „ 

The  surveys  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  600,879  acres,  to 
which  add  the  number  of  acres  pre- 
viously surveyed,  4,462,896,  and  we 
have  for  the  total  amount  of  sur- 
veyed lands  in  the  Territory  5,063,775 
acres. 

The  continuous  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Cali- 
fornia takes  the  name  of  Cascade 
Range  through  Oregon,  Washington 
Territory  and  British  Columbia. 
They  traverse  this  Territory,  varying 
but  little  from  a  north  and  south 
course,  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  coast  of  100  miles,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  innumerable  beautiful 
cascades  which  pour  from  their  cre- 
vices at  various  heights.  The  range, 
as  in  Oregon,  separates  the  Territory 
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into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  eastern 
and  western,  differing  from  each 
other  in  climate,  soil,  geological 
character  and  natural  productions. 
The  loftiest  peaks  in  this  range  are 
Rainier,  St.  Helens,  Baker  and  Adams, 
each  from  9,000  to  13,000  ft.  in  height. 

The  region  of  country  lying  be- 
between  the  Coast  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  which  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  ocean  of  two  degrees  of 
longitude,  is  usually  termed  Western 
Washington,  or  Puget  Sound  country. 
Tt  embraces  about  one-third  of  the 
Territory,  or  23,000  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 
It  comprises  the  country  drained  by 
the  Lower  Columbia,  the  basin  of 
Shoal  Water  Bay,  the  valley  of  the 
Chehalis,  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Basin.  The  public  surveys  have  been 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  this 
western  section,  and  the  lands  are 
being  rapidly  taken  up  by  settlers. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  region 
is  unsurpassed  for  fertility  of  soil  and 
manufacturing  resources.  The  crops 
of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  succeed 
admirably,  as  also  do  the  orchard  and 
garden  products,  except  Indian  corn, 
peaches  and  grapes,  which,  owing  to 
the  coolness  of  the  nights,  sometimes 
fail  to  mature. 

The  climate  in  Western  Washing- 
ton is  fine,  except  that,  like  a  large 
portion  of  the  north-western  Pacific 
coast,  there  is  too  much  rain  in  win- 
ter to  be  agreeable.  The  summers 
are  very  pleasant ;  the  nights  being 
cool  and  refreshing.  Although  in  a 
high  degree  of  latitude,  there  is  but ' 
little  cold  weather  in  winter.  Snow 
or  ice  is  very  rarely  seen  except 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, where  it  has  perpetual  ex- 
istence. The  absence  of  severe 
cold  is  the  result  of  the  tropical 
currents,  prevailing  on  the  shores 
of  Alaska,  which  sweep  the  coast 
from   Behring  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 


California.  Grasses  of  the  most 
nutritious  qualities  are  found  in  all 
the  valleys  of  this  region  sufficient  to 
sustain  immense  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle  through  the  winter  season. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  protect 
stock  by  housing  and  feeding  them. 
Superior  building  and  ship  timber, 
principally  fir  and  cedar,  is  found  in 
the  Puget  Sound  Basin,  which  grows 
thickly  on  the  foot-hills  and  sides  of 
the  mountains  from  1  to  15  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  200  to  300  ft.  in 
height,  remarkably  straight  and 
beautiful. 

On  the  Yakama  River  and  its  tri- 
butaries, which  water  a  large  portion 
of  the  central  section  of  the  Territory 
situated  between  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  the  Columbia  River,  are 
large  tracts  of  surveyed  rolling  prairie 
and  table-lands  suitable  for  diversified 
agriculture,  and  where  many  exten- 
sive settlements  now  exist.  There 
are  still,  however,  in  this  locality 
many  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  un- 
surpassed for  fertility,  to  which  the 
Government  invites  settlers  desiring 
to  develope  the  resources  of  this  new 
country,  capable  of  furnishing  thou- 
sands of  families  with  the  blessings 
of  independent  and  happy  homes. 

Some  of  the  valleys,  among  which 
are  the  Methow,  O'Kinapum  and 
Ne-hoi-at-pu-gun,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  with  their  smooth,  grassy 
surface  surrounded  by  hills  and 
watered  by  streams,  fringed  on  either 
side  by  small  trees. 

The  forests  embrace  the  red  and 
yellow  pine,  often  attaining  a  height 
of  300  ft.  and  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
diameter.  This  is  now  the  great 
timber  market  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day, 
procure  their  masts  and  spars  from 
this  region.  Vast  quantities  of 
lumber,  besides  wheat  and  fish, 
are  annually  exported  to  Australia, 
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China,  Japan,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America. 

The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and 
Stuck  rivers,  emptying  into  Puget 
Sound,  afford  a  large  quantity  of 
good  agricultural  land.  The  soil  in 
the  river  bottoms  is  thinly  timbered 
with  maple,  ash,  balm  and  willow. 
These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats,  while  vege- 
tables attain  enormous  size.  The 
highlands  are  generally  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  cultivation. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Skayit  River, 
rising  in  the  Cascade  Range,  the  Stil- 
a-squa-mish,  Snohomish  and  Snoqual- 
mie,  also  emptying  into  Puget  Sound, 
are  found  large  tracts  of  cleared 
lands  possessing  soil  highly  fertile. 
Through  the  valleys  of  Yakama  and 
Nachess  a  military  road  passes  from 
Fort  Walla- Walla,  across  the  Cascade 
to  Steilacoom.  An  extensive  and  rich 
agricultural  region  is  found  in  all 
of  these  valleys,  and  is  rapidly  filling 
up  with  enterprising  settlers.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Skokomish  River,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Coast  Range  and 
empties  into  Hood's  Canal  some  30 
miles  north-east  of  Olympia,  the  soil 
is  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in 
the  Western  States.  The  average 
yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  600 
bushels,  wheat  40,  peas  60,  timothy 
hay  5  tons,  and  of  oats  70  bushels. 
Into  Hood's  Canal,  at  different  points 
from  5  to  30  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Skokomish,  several  streams 
empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are 
marked  by  the  same  general  features 
as  that  of  Shokomish. 

The  Chehalis  River  rises  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains  not  far  north  of 
the  Columbia,  and  is  navigable  for 
light  draught  steamers  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles  from  Gray's 
Harbour,  into  which  it  empties.  The 
valley  bordering  this  river  is  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  body  of 


agricultural  land  in  the  western 
section,  and  well  deserves  the  term 
given  it,  the  garden  spot  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  valley  varies 
in  breadth  from  15  to  50  miles. 
Shoal  Water  Bay,  the  most  excellent 
harbour  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Strait  of  Fuca,  is  situated  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  Territory, 
separated  from  the  Columbia  River  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  annual 
shipment  of  oysters  taken  from  this 
bay  amounts  to  40,000  baskets.  Cod- 
fish, halibut  and  sturgeon  are  also 
abundant.  Cowlitz  Valley,  bordering 
on  the  Columbia,  has  fine  agricultural 
land,  both  prairie  and  bottom. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the 
Territory,  situated  between  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Colum- 
bia river,  with  the  exception  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Yakama,  Methow, 
Okinapum  and  Ne-hoi-at-pu-gun, 
the  soil  is  usually  thin,  sterile,  stony 
and  dry.  On  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yakama,  particularly  toward  its 
upper  waters,  the  land  is  highly 
fertile  and  well  adapted  to  most 
crops.  The  same  is  true  of  Yakama 
Valley  itself.  Surveys  have  recently 
been  extended  over  a  large  portion 
of  this  region,  and  extensive  settle- 
ments exist.  The  Ne-hoi-at-pu-gun 
has  numerous  beautiful  prairies  in  its 
valley ;  and  the  hills  surrounding  it, 
partially  wooded,  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent arable.  Timber  of  large  growth 
is  scarce  in  this  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the 
country  along  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Yakama,  where  good  building 
pine  is  abundant.  Where  proper 
attention  is  exercised  by  the  farmer 
in  regard  to  seed  time  in  Central 
Washington,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  droughts. 

The  Columbia  River,  traversing  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Territory  from 
north  to  south,  and  then  forming  a 
large  part  of  its  southern  boundary, 
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constitutes  a  main  artery  for  travel 
and  transportation  of  grain  and  pro- 
duce from  the  great  interior  to  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  present  incomplete 
condition  of  roads  via  the  Cascade 
Range,  affords  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  inhabitants 
separated  by  that  mountain  chain. 
The  great  importance  of  this  river 
must  be  acknowledged  when  the 
statement  is  made  that  a  land  portage 
of  only  450  miles  is  required  to 
connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia. 

East  of  the  Columbia  River  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country  is 
uncultivated.  The  Colville  Vallejr,  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory, has  large  quantities  of  land 
surveyed,  and  numerous  thriving 
settlements  exist.  The  Walla- Walla 
Valley,  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  this  region,  between  the  Columbia 
River  and  Blue  Mountains,  contains 
over  1,000,000  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  has  a  population  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  produce,  the 
result  of  their  labours,  are  shipped 
down  the  Columbia  River  to  a  ready 
market.  In  the  Columbia  and  Palouse 
Valleys  are  immense  tracts  of  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Sheep-raising  succeeds  admirably  in 
this  locality. 

The  climate  of  Eastern  Washington 
in  winter  corresponds  with  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  summers  are 
usually  dry  and  hot.  The  annual  fall 
of  rain  is  only  about  one  fourth  as 
much  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Pugefc 
Sound. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found 
in  abundance  near  Bellingham  Bay, 
Shoakmin  River,  and  streams  leading 
into  Lake  Whatcomb,  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Large  quan- 
tities are  annually  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  market,  where  it  is  princi- 
pally consumed  by  ocean  steamers. 


Washington  Territory  contains 
innumerable  tracts  of  valuable  but 
uncultivated  land,  unopened  mines, 
undeveloped  fisheries,  and  possesses 
almost  every  possible  source  of 
wealth  and  employment  for  human 
industry,  to  which  the  Government 
invites  settlers  by  the  liberal  offer  of 
homesteads,  presenting  reasonable 
assurance  of  abounding  wealth  in 
the  future.  The  projected  railroads 
through  the  interior,  and  the  private 
enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  development  of 
the  wondrous  resources  of  this 
remote  political  division  will  be  most 
rapid. 

There  are  41,377,123.96  acres  of 
public  land  undisposed  of  in  the 
Territory. 

The  average  value  of  wild  or  un- 
improved lands  in  Clallam  County  is 
$1.25  per  acre,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  heavy  timber.  When 
cleared,  the  high  land  is  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  &c,  and  the  low  lands  will 
yield,  in  addition  to  the  cereals, 
abundant  crops  of  hardy  vegetables. 
The  same  average  price  rules  in 
Pacific  ;  land  said  to  be  of  little  value 
except  for  timber.  Clarke  County 
averages  $1*25  per  acre  and  Walla 
Walla  $2,  the  former  mostly  uneven 
and  heavily  timbered  with  fir;  soil 
about  second  quality  ;  no  vacant 
prairie  land.  In  the  latter  county  the 
land  is  prairie,  good  for  wheat  and 
splendid  for  grazing.  There  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  Government  land  remain- 
ing for  sale  or  subject  to  entry  under 
the  homestead  laws  or  soldiers'  war- 
rants in  this  Territory. 

In  the  counties  named  no  mineral 
resources  of  consequence,  except  coal, 
have  been  developed  as  yet.  Coal  is 
said  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in 
some  localities.  Timber  is  abundant. 

In  speaking  of  resources  of  the  soil, 
our  Wahkiacum  reporter  says: — 
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"The  valley  land  is  almost  inex- 
haustible. I  have  examined  it  down 
10  ft.  and  found  it  about  as  rich  as  it 
is  at  the  surface.  In  the  valley  the 
principal  timber  is  soft  maple,  alder, 
with  scattering-  spruce,  very  thick 
underbrush.  It  costs  from  $25  to 
$50  per  acre  to  clear  it." 

Beef  and  wheat  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  Walla  Walla  County,  its 
extended  prairies  furnishing  a  rich 
grazing  region.  Our  Clarke  reporter 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  Wheat,  hay  and  apples  are  our 
chief  crops.  Wheat  is  cultivated  by 
nearly  all  the  farmers  ;  average  yield 
about  25  bushels  per  acre.  Average 
price  $1  in  coin;  cost  80  cents  per 
bushel.  Hay,  ^mostly  herds-grass, 
averages  2  tons  to  the  acre ;  about 
3,500  acres  cultivated ;  7,000  tons  of 
hay,  worth  $8  per  ton.  In  clover, 
300  acres,  two  crops  a  year ;  2  tons 
per  acre,  worth  $12  per  ton.  Apples 
by  far  the  most  profitable  ;  winter 
varieties  worth  60  to  70  cents  per 
bushel." 

Potatoes  are  the  staple  crop  in 
Wahkiacum,  the  yield  being  about 
300  bushels,  of  60  lbs.,  to  the  acre 
under  the  best  cultivation.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  game,  partridges, 
grouse  and  pheasants,  deer,  bears 
and  panthers.  Good  improved  lands 
near  the  towns  will  command  $10  to 
$15  per  acre,  but  millions  of  acres  of 
good  lands  are  open  to  settlement 
everywhere.  Little  except  bottom 
land  is  cultivated,  as  the  uplands  are 
so  heavily  timbered  that  it  is  expen- 
sive to  clear  them. 

Lumbering  is  a  leading  interest  in 
the  Territory,  and  very  profitable  with 
capital.  This  is  a  most  inviting 
county  for  Eastern  lumbermen.  Com- 
mon hands  get  $40  per  month,  with 
board  ;  head  sawyers,  $100,  and 
always  wanted.  Board  averages  about 
$5,  coin,  per  week. 

Prices  of  farm  stock    average — 


Working  oxen,  per  pair,  $120 ;  work- 
ing horses,  each,  $106  ;  working 
mules,  each,  $131 ;  milch  cows,  $48  ; 
sheep,  $3 ;  hogs,  4  to  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Wages. — A  farming  hand,  by  the 
year,  will  receive  from  $20  to  $40 
per  month,  and  board ;  while  a  la- 
bourer, through  harvest,  will  get  $2 
and  $3  per  day.  Mill  operatives  and 
loggers,  from  $40  to  $60  per  month, 
and  board ;  carpenters  and  mechanics, 
from  $3  to  $5  per  day ;  domestic 
help,  $20  to  $35  per  month. 

The  best  flour  sells  at  $7,  coin,  per 
barrel  (200  lbs.).  liaising  hogs  and 
sheep  pays  well ;  but  the  best  busi- 
ness on  the  coast,  better  than  any 
gold  mine,  is,  or  would  be,  the  curing 
of  salmon  for  the  N  ew  York  market. 
The  quantity  that  may  be  had  is 
illimitable  ;  the  Indians  will  catch  all 
that  can  be  used ;  they  can  be  packed 
for  $4  per  barrel  (say  salmon  $2,  salt 
$1,  ban-el  $1),  freighted  to  New 
York  City  at  $8  per  barrel,  and  sold 
for  $35  to  $40. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Area,  77,568,640  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  92,604. 

M^EW  Mexico.— This  Terri- 
S3p^S  1  tory>  f°rmei"ly  constituting 
SjiaS  |  a  portion  of  the  Republic 
gs^&^Je,  of  Mexico,  and  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  lies  immediately 
south  of  Colorado,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  State  of  Texas,  on  the 
south  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
Within  these  limits  is  embraced  an 
area  of  121,201  square  miles,  or 
77,568,640  acres. 

A  large  portion  of  this  tract  of 
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country  consists  of  high  table-lands 
traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  genera  l  direction  of  the  mountain 
ranges  is  north  and  south.  Between 
these  ranges  are  many  broad  and 
fertile  valleys  ;  the  principal  one,  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  extends 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Territory.  The  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  form  the  western 
limit  of  this  valley,  and  the  Jumanes, 
Del  Cabello,  with  other  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  bound  it  on  the 
east.  Considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  territory  lies  east  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  In  the  eastern  half,  and 
diverging  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  the  Guadalupe, 
Sacramento  and  Organ  Mountains, 
and  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Hueca  and 
other  divisions,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Pecos  Valley. 
North-west  from  Santa  Fe,  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  range,  is  Mount  Taylor, 
rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  above 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
latter  being  between  5,000  and  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
the  northern  part,  4,800  at  Albu- 
querque, in  latitude  35°,  and  3,000  ft. 
at  El  Paso,  Chihuahua,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
The  mountain  chains  bordering  the 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 
Rivers,  south  of  the  latitude  of  Santa 
Fe,  have  a  general  altitude  of  6,000 
or  8,000  ft.,  while  near  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Territory  they  attain  a 
height  of  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  their  summits 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
and  presenting  to  the  tourist  and  the 
artist  scenes  of  indescribable  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  country  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande  consists  principally 
of  lofty  table-lands  or  mesas,  inter- 
spersed with  peaks  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  separated  from  each  other  hy 
broad  valleys,  through  many  of  which 
wind  streams  of  considerable  magni- 


tude, their  margins  fringed  with 
cottonwood  and  other  timber,  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunities  for  the 
culture  of  the  soil  and  raising  live  stock. 
The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  largest 
river  of  the  Territory,  takes  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  after 
crossing  the  Territory  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
Pecos  drains  the  south-eastern  part 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Canadian, 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  the  north- 
eastern part.  West  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  the  country  is  drained  by  the 
Gila,  Rio  Puerco  and  the  San  Juan, 
affluents  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 
None  of  these  rivers  are  important 
for  navigation,  being  seldom  deep 
enough  for  any  craft  but  canoes  and 
flat  boats. 

There  exists  great  variation  in  the 
climate  of  New  Mexico ;  in  the  northern 
part,  among  the  mountains,  the  win- 
ters are  long  and  severe,  but  not  so 
subject  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature as  in  more  humid  climates. 
The  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
throughout  the  year  is  from  10°  to  75° 
above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Territory,  near  El 
Paso,  the  temperature  is  mild,  rarely 
falling  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
low  latitude  of  the  Territory  is  ba- 
lanced by  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea.  The  sky  is  usually  clear  and 
the  atmosphere  remarkably  dry,  the 
whole  Territory  being  considered  one 
of  the  healthiest  localities  in  the  Union . 
The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
character  of  New  Mexico.  Maladies 
so  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  almost  unknown  here,  and 
persons  are  seldom  afflicted  with  pul- 
monary difficulties.  From  Santa  Fe 
north  a  sultry  day  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  nights  are  uniformly 
cool.    In  the  southern  part  of  the 
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Territory  the  rainy  season  is  in  July 
and  August.  The  table  lands,  hill- 
sides and  valleys  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  nutritive 
grasses,  which,  being  cured  by  the 
operation  of  the  climate,  afforded  ex- 
cellent pasturage  throughout  the  year. 
The  most  valuable  and  widely  distri- 
buted of  these  is  the  gama  grass,  or 
u  mezquite ;  "  its  peculiar  value  con- 
sisting in  its  adaptation  to  all  the 
requirements  of  an  arid  climate.  It 
grows  during  the  rainy  season  and 
ripens  a  large  quantity  of  seed  as  the 
dry  season  approaches  ;  while  the  leaf 
and  stem  retain  most  of  their  nutri- 
tive qualities  in  drying,  forming  su- 
perior feed  for  grazing  animals  during 
the  entire  season.  The  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  of  New  Mexico  being 
thus  furnished  with  natural  pasturage 
through  the  winter  months,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Jarmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
States,  who  are  obliged  to  expend  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  and  labour 
in  the  preparation  of  food  to  sustain 
their  animals  during  the  winter 
months.  The  wide  range  afforded 
by  the  extensive  pastures  of  New 
Mexico  seems  to  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  health  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  as  the  diseases  common  to 
many  localities  are  here  almost  un- 
known. The  horses  are  remarkable 
for  their  powers  of  endurance,  and 
the  beef  and  mutton  are  celebrated  for 
their  excellence.  Beef,  mutton  and 
venison  are  cured  without  the  use  of 
salt,  the  meat  being  simply  hung  up 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  soon  per- 
fectly dried,  and  no  other  preparation 
is  necessary. 

Although  a  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  unsuited  for  cultivation,  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  even  the 
table  lands,  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticable, are  exceedingly  productive. 
In  the  valleys  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  yield  abundant  crops, 


while  apples,  peaches,  melons,  apri- 
cots and  grapes  are  grown  in  great 
perfection.  The  grape  is  especially 
productive,  and  the  quality  of  the 
wine  produced  is  excellent.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory 
many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  can 
be  raised  without  difficulty.  Owing 
to  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  agricul- 
ture is  principally  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  constantly  flowing- 
water- courses.  In  some  localities 
the  crops  are  occasionally  cut  short 
by  the  failure  of  the  streams  in  a  long 
continued  drought.  Where  water  is 
abundant  the  crops  are  sure  and  re- 
munerative; and  the  husbandman, 
regulating  the  supply  of  moisture 
himself,  need  never  have  his  crops 
destroyed  by  freshets,  and  much  less 
permit  them  to  suffer  from  drought. 

The  usual  method  of  irrigation  is 
to  construct  a  main  ditch — acequia 
madre — of  sufficient  capacity  for  an 
entire  town  or  settlement,  which 
is  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
public  for  the  common  benefit.  This 
ditch  is  conveyed  over  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  valley,  which  is 
usually  next  to  the  hills.  From  this 
each  farmer  runs  a  ditch  in  a  similar 
manner  over  the  highest  part  of  his 
field.  Where  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance, the  farmer  can  water  his  crops 
at  pleasure ;  but  when  the  supply  is 
limited  each  farmer  has  his  day,  or 
portion  of  a  day,  allotted  to  him  for 
irrigation,  and  at  no  other  time  can 
he  avail  himself  of  the  main  ditch. 
After  the  water  is  let  into  the  minor 
ditch  it  is  dammed  first  at  one  point 
and  then  at  another,  thus  overflowing 
one  section  at  a  time,  and  by  reducing 
eminences  and  filling  depressions  is 
made  to  flow  evenly  over  the  surface. 
By  this  operation  an  irrigator  will 
water  about  5  acres  per  day  on  per- 
fectly level  ground,  though  not  more 
than  half  as  much  can  be  accom- 
plished on  an  uneven  surface. 
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Forests  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce  and 
other  kindred  trees  cover  the  moun- 
tain ranges.  On  the  foot-hills  are 
found  extensive  tracts  of  pinon  and 
cedar,  while  a  variety  of  deciduous 
trees  fringe  the  margins  of  the  streams, 
cottonwood  and  sycamore  being  the 
most  abundant,  and  in  southern  New 
Mexico  groves  of  oaks  and  walnut 
are  met  with. 

Veins  of  the  precious  metals  and  rich 
deposits  of  copper,  iron  and  coal  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory, 
and  new  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made.  The  mining  interests 
of  the  country  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  the  yield  of  gold  and 
silver  during  the  past  year  presents  a 
very  favourable  contrast  with  former 
years. 

The  large  advance  in  the  price 
obtained  for  this  year's  (1873)  crop 
of  wool  is  likely  to  stimulate  this 
leading  branch  of  agricultural  wealth 
in  New  Mexico. 

The  grape  crop  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  this  year  unusually  abun- 
dant. Yearly  new  vineyards  are 
coming  into  bearing,  counting  then- 
vines  by  the  thousands,  while  the 
production  of  wine  is  annually  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  article  of 
commerce  and  profit. 

Between  Bernalillo,  on  the  north, 
and  El  Paso,  on  the  south,  the  tra- 
veller may  find — and  that  often  in 
great  perfection — both  the  light  white 
and  red  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Bor- 
deaux, and,  as  he  goes  south,  the 
heavier  Burgundy,  port,  sherry,  and, 
with  age,  even  a  good  Madeira.  With 
a  grape  acclimated  by  two  hundred 
years  of  cultivation,  unexcelled  for 
richness  and  lusciousness  of  flavour, 
always  free  from  blight  and  disease 
of  every  kind,  so  destructive  to  Euro- 
pean vineyards,  so  fatal  to  wine- 
growing on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and 
often  so  damaging  even  to  California, 
with  a  soil  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Nile, 


with  abundance  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, with  sunny  days  and  dewless 
nights,  increasing  in  strength  as  the 
summer  heats  increase,  the  wines  of 
the  Rio  Grande  promise  to  become  as 
varied  and  as  excellent  as  those  of 
France  and  Spain. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
says : — 

"  Our  returns  from  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  embrace  the  Counties 
of  Mora  and  Valencia.  Mora  County 
reports  25  per  cent,  advance  in  the 
price  of  farm  land  since  1860.  In 
Valencia  there  appears  to  be  no  settled 
price.  If  a  person  wants  to  purchase, 
he  is  asked  an  exorbitant  price,  and 
whoever  wants  to  sell  must  sell  for 
almost  nothing. 

"  The  wild  lands  in  Mora  are  of  no 
value  except  where  timber  is  plenty; 
they  are  chiefly  mountain  and  prairie, 
good  for  hay  and  pasture  only. 

"  In  Valencia,  lands  held  by  pri- 
vate parties  fluctuate  in  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  holder  or 
the  wants  of  the  purchaser.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  land,  however, 
subj  ect  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
laws,  or  purchase  at  Government 
prices. " 

In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico,  land  is  very 

food,  and  can  be  had  at  low  prices, 
'he  climate  is  healthful,  and  the  sea- 
sons mild  and  delightful.  Labour 
commands  from  $1  to  $5  per  day, 
according  to  skill. 
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Area,  175,000,000  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  1,055,165. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Houston,  1st 
class,  $68-25 ;  emigrant,  $36 ;  luggage  over 
100  lbs.  $9  per  100  lbs. 

|^-jj|^£EXAS  is  bounded  on  the 
iQrt  north  by  New  Mexico  and 
!u%J  ^e  In(^an  Territory,  east 
fe?T§gN>  by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
west  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico. 
It  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
having  a  territory  nearly  six  times  as 
great  as  Pennsylvania.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast 
inclined  plain  gradually  sloping  from 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  eastward 
to  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  all  having  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  State  may  be  divided 
into  three  separate  regions  differing 
in  many  respects  from  each  other. 
The  first,  or  level  region,  extends 
along  the  coast  with  a  breadth  inland 
varying  from  70  to  100  miles.  The 
soil  of  this  region  is  chiefly  a  rich 
pasture  land.  The  second  division, 
the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  undulat- 
ing or  rolling  prairie  region,  which  ex- 
tends 150  to  200  miles  inland,  in  wide 
grassy  tracts,  alternating  with  others 
that  are  thickly  timbered.  Limestone 
and  sandstone  form  the  common  sub- 
strata of  this  region ;  the  upper  soil 
consists  of  a  rich  friable  loam,  mixed 
with  sand,  but  seldom  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
the  most  exhausting  products.  The 
third,  or  mountainous  region,  is  situ- 
ated chiefly  in  the  south-west. 

The  surface  of  Texas  is  covered  in 
most  parts  with  luxuriant  native  grass, 
comprising,  with  the  common  prairie 
grass,   the    gama,  musquite,  wild 


clover,  and  wild  rye,  affording  excel- 
lent pasturage. 

The  REARING   OF   LIVE-STOCK*  has 

been  long  the  principal  and  favourite 
occupation  of  the  Texan  settlers  ;  and 
many  of  the  prairies  are  covered  with 
a  valuable  breed  of  cattle,  which 
scarcely  require,  and  certainly  do  not 
receive,  much  more  care  and  attention 
than  the  prairie  deer.  It  is  usually 
estimated  that  100  cows  and  calves, 
purchased  for  $1,000,  will  in  ten  years 
have  increased  thirty-six  fold,  thus 
numbering  3,600,  worth  $36,000. 

In  the  north  the  soil  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  the 
average  yield  of  which  is  21  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  region  embraces 
thirty  counties,  of  which  Dallas  is  the 
centre.  Corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, sorghum,  potatoes,  and  many 
other  crops  are  grown  in  profusion. 
Apples  of  good  quality  are  abundant, 
as  are  peaches  and  the  smaller  fruits. 
Tobacco  and  rice  are  destined  to  be- 
come profitable  crops. 

"  In  point  of  climate,"  says  Olm- 
sted, "  Texas  claims  to  be  called  the 
Italy  of  America.  The  general  aver- 
age of  temperature  corresponds,  and 
the  skies  are  equally  clear  and  glow- 
ing. The  peculiarities  over  other 
climates  of  the  same  latitude  are  found 
in  its  unwavering  summer  sea-breeze 
and  its  winter  northers.  The  first  is  a 
delightful  alleviation  of  its  summer 
heats,  flowing  in  each  day  from  the 
Gulf,  as  the  sun's  rays  become  op- 
pressive, and  extending  inland  to  the 
farthest  settlements,  with  the  same 
steadiness.  It  continues  through  the 
evening,  and  is  described  as  having 
so  great  effect  that,  however  oppres- 
sive the  day  may  have  been,  the 
nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  de- 
mand a  blanket  and  yield  invigorat- 
ing rest." 

*  See  also  articles  on  stock  and  sheep 
raising,  in  chapters  on  Nebraska  and  Wyo- 
ming in  this  volume. 
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The  severe  northers  occur  from  De- 
cember to  April,  and  usually  occupy- 
not  much  over  forty  days.  The  rapid 
reduction  of  the  temperature  from  70° 
or  75°  to  30°  or  40°,  and  the  driving 
wind,  are  keenly  felt.  When  most 
cold  and  violent,  and  accompanied 
with  rain  and  sleet,  they  sometimes 
cause  considerable  destruction  among 
domestic  animals  exposed  to  their 
fury.  These  instances,  however,  are 
rare,  and  the  shelter  of  a  grove  or 
hill,  or  even  a  good  farm  wall,  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  such  consequences. 
They  are  regarded  as  healthful  and 
invigorating ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature 
accompanying  them,  it  is  claimed  that 
consumption  does  not  originate  in  the 
region  where  they  prevail. 

Health. — As  in  all  new,  warm, 
and  highly  fertile  countries,  the  low, 
rich  river  bottoms — especially  those 
of  southern  Texas,  which  are  covered 
with  a  boundless  profusion  of  semi- 
tropical  vegetation — are  not  healthy 
to  unacclimated  persons.  The  higher 
lands  between  those  rivers  are  usually 
considered  healthy,  where  judicious 
dispositions  are  made  by  the  emi- 
grant ;  but  the  northern  emigrant 
runs  some  risk  of  undergoing  a  "  sea- 
soning" course  of  chills  and  fever. 
The  hilly  regions  of  the  west  are  as 
free  from  malaria  as  any  other  new 
countries  we  ever  heard  of — far  more 
so,  we  judge,  than  were  large  por- 
tions of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
when  first  settled. 

Products. —  Besides  wheat  and 
other  grains  above  referred  to,  and 
the  enormous  cattle-raising  industry 
of  the  State,  sheep  can  be  grown  pro- 
fitably on  the  moderately  elevated, 
dry  lands  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 
But  the  sheep  region  proper — that 
where  the  pasturage  is  best  adapted 
to  them,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
where  they  can  in  respect  to  health 
be  most  safely  herded  in  great  flocks, 


and  where,  accordingly,  the  land  be- 
ing equally  cheap,  wool  can  be  most 
cheaply  grown  for  exportation — lies 
in  western  Texas.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  the  Guadalupe 
and  the  Nueces,  and,  so  far  as  now 
known,  on  the  north  by  the  Colorado, 
say  from  Bastrop  upward. 

South  of  San  Antonio  this  region  is 
generally  level,  descending  with  a 
moderate  slope  to  the  coast.  It  con- 
tains some  excellent  sheep  pasturages 
as  low  down  as  the  second  tier  of 
counties  from  the  Gulf.  But  the 
hilly  country,  commencing  5  or  6 
miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  is  re- 
garded, par  excellence,  as  the  sheep 
region. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices 
of  products : — Wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  75 
cents ;  oats,  66  cents ;  barley,  50  cents ; 
rye,  50  cents ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1 ; 
pork,  6  cents  per  lb. ;  butter,  from  5 
to  Vl\  cents,  per  lb. ;  beef,  2£  and  3 
cents  per  lb. ;  bacon,  V%\  cents  per 
pound ;  good  average  horses,  $100 ; 
oxen,  per  yoke,  $40 ;  cows  and  calves, 
$12-50. 

Price  of  Wild  Lands. — Wild  or 
unimproved  lands  range  in  price  from 
12|  cents  to  $10  per  acre,  and  embrace 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  These  lands,  when 
owned  by  the  State,  may  be  had  for  the 
price  of  the  certificate  issued  from  the 
land-office  at  Austin.  Where  lands  are 
held  by  individuals  under  Spanish  or 
Mexican  grants,  they  may  be  bought 
in  large  tracts  as  low  as  12|  cents  per 
acre,  while  small  tracts  held  under 
patents  from  the  State  are  held  at  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  acre.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  much  of  this  class  of  lands 
is  equal  to  any  under  cultivation,  and 
capable  of  producing  as  good  crops  as 
can  be  raised  in  the  State.  Being 
found  in  almost  if  not  all  the  counties 
in  proportions  greater  than  the  im- 
proved lands,  these  tracts  possess  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  resources 
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common  to  their  respective  locations. 
In  Hopkins  County,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  the  average  price  is 
about  $3  per  acre,  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  being  timbered,  the 
northern  and  western  prairie.  Ellis, 
Navarro,  and  Dallas  :  $1  to  $5 ;  soil 
black,  waxy,  capable  of  producing 
large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  Ander- 
son :  value  nominal,  not  exceeding 
50  cents  per  acre,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 1,000  lbs.  cotton  to  the  acre, 
40  bushels  corn,  20  bushels  wheat, 
30  bushels  oats.  Hardin  and  Chero- 
kee :  $1  to  $2 ;  either  timber  or  prai- 
rie, much  of  it  very  fertile.  Houston : 
$1 ;  will  produce  25  bushels  corn  or 
900  pounds  seed-cotton  to  the  acre. 
Trinity  :  generally  held  at  $2  to  $4, 
some  large  tracts  to  be  had  at  50  cents ; 
lands  good  for  cotton,  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  &c.  Falls:  $3 
per  acre,  suited  to  corn  and  cotton. 
McLennan :  in  tracts  of  160  acres,  $2 ; 
and  SI *50  for  larger  tracts,  one-third 
timber,  two-thirds  prairie,  rich  in 
quality.  Bell  County :  S3 ;  rich  bot- 
toms with  or  without  timber,  black 
loam  with  or  without  sand.  William- 
son County :  Si  to  S5  per  acre,  claimed 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  Illinois,  the 
soil  on  the  prairies  ranging  from  3  to 
15  ft.  in  depth,  underlaid  with  a  spe- 
cies of  potter's  clay,  90  per  cent,  good 
tillable  land.  Washington:  S5  for 
light  sandy  soil,  fitted  for  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  $10  for  good  black  land 
suitable  for  cotton.  De  Witt  and 
Goliad :  50  cents  to  S5,  embracing  all 
varieties,  from  timber  bottom  and  rich 
valley  prairie  to  light  sandy  post-oak 
and  sandy  upland  prairie.  Cameron 
has  much  back  land  that  may  be  pur- 
chased at  12^  cents  per  acre,  but  ge- 
nerally in  large  tracts,  5  leagues 
(4,428  acres),  or  else  in  undivided 
rights  in  tracts  of  that  size  or  larger ; 
and  even  though  the  right  be  not  over 
an  acre,  the  owner  has  the  run  of  the 


whole  tract,  in  some  instances  over 
100  leagues. 

Usages.— Mechanics,  S3  to  $4  per 
day ;  farm  labourers,  herdsmen,  &c, 
$20  to  $30  per  month,  with  board. 

Prices  of  Provisions. — The  following 
prices  in  various  counties  of  Texas, 
from  the  "  Texas  Almanac,"  will 
interest  our  readers .  Brazoria  County : 
The  usual  price  of  corn  is  50  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  25 to  50  cents. 
A  good  beef,  weighing  500  or  600  lbs., 
is  worth  about  $10 ;  pork  is  worth  3 
to  4  cents  per  lb. ;  butter,  15  to  25 
cents ;  bacon,  15  to  20  cents ;  these 
articles  are  sold  by  but  few.  Red 
River  County :  The  customary  price 
of  corn  is  50  cents  to  $1 ;  wheat,  the 
same  ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  pork,  5  cents  per 
lb. ;  butter,  10  cents  per  lb.  ;  bacon, 
12|  cents  per  lb. ;  oxen,  $40  to  $50 
per  yoke ;  milch  cows,  $10  per  head, 
with  calf ;  sheep,  from  $1  to  $2  per 
head. 


WISCONSIN. 

Area,  34,511,360  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  1,055,165. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Mihvaukie,  1st 
class,  $25. 

|H^-^£HIS  State,  between  latitudes 
®  W  42°  31'  and  47°  north,  and 
p|j  LjjSft  longitude  87°  20'  and  92° 
I^^Sy^  30'  west  of  Greenwich, 
contains  53,924  square  miles,  or 
34,511,360  acres. 

It  was  originally  embraced  in  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Virginia,  and  has  successively 
formed  parts  of  the  Territories  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  be- 
fore those  commonwealths  were  ad- 
mitted as  States. 

It  became  a  member  of  the  Union 
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on  the  3rd  of  March,  1847,  being  the 
thirtieth  of  our  political  divisions. 

Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
by  northern  Michigan  and  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior ;  its  eastern  by  Lake 
Michigan,  separating  it  from  the 
Michigan  southern  peninsula;  its 
southern  by  Illinois  and  its  western 
by  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  State  is 
302  miles ;  breadth,  258  miles,  though 
on  its  southern  boundary  it  measures 
only  146  miles. 

The  surface  is  uniformly  elevated, 
the  land  mostly  level  and  of  undulat- 
ing characteristics,  the  whole  expanse 
of  country,  with  few  exceptions,  being 
a  vast  plain,  varied  occasionally  by 
low  ranges  of  bluffs,  ridges,  and  cliffs, 
bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  State,  however,  has  a  southern 
inclination,  the  waters  finding  their 
way  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Yet, 
in  the  north-western  part,  in  an  ex- 
tent of  country  50  by  80  miles,  the 
land  inclines  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  rivers  of  that  region  flow  north, 
giving  their  waters  to  that  lake.  The 
only  elevations  in  the  State  assuming 
the  proportions  of  mountains  are  in 
this  region,  and  obtain  a  height  of 
from  1,800  to  2;000  ft.  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Iron  Range,  in 
Ashland  County. 

On  the  peninsula  jutting  out  be- 
tween Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 
is  a  range  of  calcareous  cliffs,  forming, 
in  many  places,  bold  escarpments, 
some  of  the  higher  points  of  the  range 
being  1,400  ft.  above  the  sea. 

South  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  the  lands  are  well 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  crops, 
notwithstandin  g  occasional  back  ward- 
ness of  the  spring,  as  vegetation  ge- 
nerally comes  forward  on  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  with  great  rapidity, 
causing  the  crops  to  ripen  in  due  sea- 
son.   The  soil  is  very  fertile,  gradu- 


ally changing,  however,  from  the  ve- 
getable mould  of  the  prairie  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  portions 
to  a  sandy  loam  north  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers  and  Green  Bay, 
where  the  timber  begins  to  increase. 

In  the  settled  portions  of  the  State 
agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of 
wealth,  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  industry  with  the 
people,  who,  being  in  part,  immi- 
grants from  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially from  the  great  Germanic  con- 
federation and  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
insula, have  been  educated  in  the 
tillage  of  the  soil.  The  extent  of  this 
industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  five 
millions  of  acres  of  land  are  now  under 
cultivation,  this  vast  area  having  been 
thus  redeemed,  in  comparatively  a 
brief  period,  from  its  wild  condition. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  tobacco,  hay,  and  hops. 
The  fruits  are  raised  in  as  great 
variety  as  in  the  East,  while  its 
reputation  as  a  great  grain-growing 
State  is  well  established.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  crops  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $73,200,000,  while 
the  number  of  live  stock  is  computed 
at  2,550,000  representing  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $31,092,000.  Personal 
property  is  valued  at  $83,000,000,  and 
the  real  estate  at  $254,870,000,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  $442,172,000. 

Wisconsin  has  a  very  genial  climate, 
and  though  its  summers  are  of  short 
duration,  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere during  winter  renders  it  one 
of  the  most  healthy  portions  of  the 
United  States.  The  winter  tempe- 
rature is  20°,  spring  and  autumn,  47°, 
summer,  72° ;  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  southern  part  being 
46°.  The  isothermal  line  of  50°  runs 
near  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan,  while  that  of  40°  is  near 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  State  within 
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the  intermediate  ten  degrees.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  moderate 
the  excessive  heat  and  cold  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Wisconsin  by  absorb- 
ing the  heat  of  summer  and  exhaling 
the  same  during  winter. 

In  consequence  of  the  snow  always 
falling  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  before  the  ground  is  frozen, 
roots  and  plants  are  comparatively 
sheltered  from  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter  and  their  growth  hastened  in 
the  spring.  In  the  southern  part 
some  winters  pass  almost  entirely 
without  snow,  though  generally  it 
lies  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  during 
the  greater  portion  of  winter.  The 
country  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
rain,  the  average  fall  being  30  in., 
though  northward,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  quantity  of  rain 
is  much  less  than  in  the  central 
portion. 

A  great  source  of  wealth  for  the 
future  of  Wisconsin  is  its  timber,  for 
while  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
is  an  extensive  prairie,  without  native 
tree  or  shrub,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  yet  in  the  northern  and 
western  the  forests  are  of  immense 
dimensions.  Over  sixty  kinds  of 
native  trees  have  been  found,  the 
more  common  of  which  are  the  bass- 
wood,  maple,  wild  cherry,  elm,  ash, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  butternut,  oak, 
birch,poplar, hemlock,  cedar,  and  pine. 

The  most  extensive  and  valuable  of 
this  timber  is  the  pine,  which  has  be- 
come an  immense  source  of  wealth, 
and  must  continue  so  to  be  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come. 

The  multitude  of  streams  draining 
these  extensive  forests  affords  excel- 
lent facilities  for  ready  flow  of  rafts 
on  the  opening  of  spring  navigation, 
and  carry  the  timber,  at  little  cost  of 
transportation,  to  the  many  hundred 
mills  scattered  along  their  banks. 


Thousands  of  men  and  teams  are 
already  employed  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  are  annually  carried  to 
a  market ;  yet  so  rapidly  is  this  in- 
dustry increasing  that  the  demand 
for  labour  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  principal  outlets  from  these 
extensive  pineries  are  the  Chippewa, 
Wisconsin,  and  St.  Croix  Rivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  to  the  south,  and  the 
Bois,  Brulle,  Bad,  and  Montreal 
Rivers  to  the  north.  The  former 
carry  their  freight  to  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  latter  open  the  way  to  Lake 
Superior. 

The  water  privileges  are  extensive  ; 
almost  the  whole  surface  is  traversed 
by  numerous  rivers  and  streams.  The 
principal  rivers  have  a  drainage  sur- 
face of  51,815  square  miles,  permeat- 
ing the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
State,  affording  extensive  facilities  for 
navigation  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, the  rapids  with  which  many  of 
the  streams  abound  giving  ample 
opportunity  for  water-power. 

The  Fox  River,  in  its  descent  from 
Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  Bay,  a 
distance  of  38  miles,  has  a  fall  of  170 
feet,  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable 
water-powers  in  the  west,  which  is 
already  greatly  improved  at  Menasha, 
Appleton,  and  De  Pere.  This  river, 
225  miles  in  length,  navigable  almost 
to  its  source,  has  been  improved  by 
the  construction  of  locks  and  dams 
between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green 
Bay,  and  is  likewise  connected  by  a 
canal  and  lock  with  the  Wisconsin  at 
Portage  City,  thus  effecting  an  unin- 
terrupted water  communication  from 
Lake  'Michigan  and  Green  Bay 
through  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Wisconsin, 
which,  taking  its  waters  from  Vieux 
Desert  Lake  on  the  northern  boundary, 
traverses  the  State  in  a  southern 
direction,  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 
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mingling  its  waters  with  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  after  a 
course  of  370  miles,  with  a  descent  of 
two-thirds  of  a  foot  per  mile.  Eleven 
thousand  square  miles  of  country  are 
drained  by  this  river,  it  passing 
through  some  of  the  richest  pine  lands 
of  the  State.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  are  the  St. 
Croix  and  Chippewa,  the  former 
taking  its  source  within  25  miles  of 
Lake  Superior,  forming  a  part  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
also  furnishing  an  outlet  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  lumber  of  the  region  in 
which  it  heads. 

The  Chippewa,  with  its  six  branches 
all  heading  in  the  midst  of  timber, 
drains  the  country  midway  between 
the  Wisconsin  and  St.  Croix  Rivers, 
giving  its  waters  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
duct is  lead,  which  occurs  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State  as  a 
carbonate,  and  as  a  galena  or  sul- 
phuret,  the  latter  largely  predominat- 
ing. Iron  ores  occur  in  large  quan- 
tities. Copper  is  found  associated 
with  zinc.  Plumbago  and  gypsum 
exist  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
agates  and  carnelians  have  been  found 
on  the  lake-shores,  and  in  the  trap 
rocks.  Large  deposits  of  peat  and 
shell  marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and 
former  beds  of  lakes,  also  clay  suit- 
able for  brick  and  the  coarser  wares. 
Limestone  occurs  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  susceptible  of  high  and  beau- 
tiful polish.  Handsome  varieties  of 
marble  exist  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  State. 

The  region  situated  between  the 
prairie  on  the  south  and  the  forests, 
on  the  north  is  covered  with  oak 
openings,  being  trees  scattered  here 
and  there  over  a  lawn-like  surface, 
forming  a  most  pleasing  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  that  region.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State  forms  a 
portion  of  the  great  lumber  region, 


that  trade  having  assumed  immense 
proportions. 

Wisconsin  is  pre-eminently  an 
agricultural  and  grazing  region.  The 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  State 
evince  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate 
to  the  production  of  great  quantities 
and  large  yields  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  flax,  clover,  and  grasses,  which 
constitute  the  principal  field  crops, 
while  the  products  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  are  equally  satisfactory. 

There  remain  undisposed  of 
8,392,631  acres  of  public  land,  which 
have  been  surveyed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  put  in  market,  and  are  now 
open  to  disposal  for  actual  settlement 
or  for  capital  investment,  except  a 
few  townships  still  held  as  Indian 
reservations,  and  a  few  of  the  even- 
numbered  ,  sections  of  public  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  land-grant  rail- 
roads, which  are  at  present  offered 
only  to  actual  settlement,  and  at  the 
double  minimum  price. 

The  price  of  improved  land  varies 
from  $25  to  $100  per  acre.  Unim- 
proved lands  vary  in  price  from 
$1-25  to  $5  per  acre. 

Average  price  of  farm  stock :  Work- 
ing oxen,  $120  per  pair;  horses, 
$128  each;  cows,  $45  each;  sheep, 
$1-75. 

Wages  of  labour:  Farm  labourers, 
$1-25  per  day,  with  board;  me- 
chanics, $2*50  to  $5,  without  board. 
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Area,  36,128,640  acres.  Population  in 
1870,  1,187,135. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Detroit,  1st 
class,  $16'25. 

>  ICHIGAN  originally  form- 
ed part  of  the  region  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  described 
as  the  territory  north-west  of  Ohio. 
The  cession  embraced  the  country 
now  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Minnesota, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  213,000 
square  miles.  Michigan  was  first 
erected  into  a  territory  by  the  Act  of 
January  11,  1805,  and  admitted  as  a 
State  January  26,  1837.  It  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  north  and  east  from  the 
dominion  of  Canada  by  Lake  Supe- 
rior, River  Ste.  Marie,  Lake  Huron, 
St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
Detroit  River,  having  Ohio  and  In- 
diana on  the  south,  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on 
the  west,  embracing  an  area  of  56,541 
square  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres. 
The  State  is  divided  into  two  penin- 
sulas, northern  and  southern,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
uniting  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 
The  northern  peninsula  in  its  greatest 
length  is  316  miles,  and  from  30  to 
1 20  wide,  embracing  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  State,  or  22,580 
square  miles.  This  peninsula  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  in  soil  and 
surface  to  the  southern,  the  latter 
being  generally  level  or  undulating, 
and  very  fertile,  the  former  rugged, 
and  in  certain  portions  even  moun- 
tainous, the  streams  abounding  in 


rapids  and  waterfalls,  rendering  the 
scenery  very  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. The  climate  of  the  northern 
peninsula  is  rigorous,  and  the  soil 
sterile,  fully  compensated,  however, 
by  the  extensive  deposits  of  copper 
and  iron.  The  eastern  portion  is  less 
rugged  than  the  western,  where  moun- 
tains attain  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000 
feet. 

The  central  portion  of  this  penin- 
sula is  rolling  table  land,  for  the  most 
part  well  timbered  with  white  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  oak,  aspen, 
maple,  ash,  and  elm,  abounding  in 
rich  deposits  of  copper,  extending 
from  Lake  Superior  at  Keweenaw 
Point  to  the  western  borders  of  Mi- 
chigan. Minerals  also  exist  on  Isle 
Royale  (in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lake  Superior,  45  miles  north  of 
Keweenaw  Point),  which  embraces 
an  area  of  230  square  miles.  These 
localities,  together  with  Ontonagon 
and  Portage  Lake,  constitute  the 
principal  mining  regions  in  Michigan, 
shipments  of  copper  alone  from  Port- 
age Lake,  Keweenaw,  and  Ontona- 
gon, from  1845  to  1865  inclusive, 
amounting  to  76,107  tons.  In  1865 
these  mines  produced  9,971  tons ;  in 
1866,  about  7,500;  while  the  yield 
of  1867  will  probably  not  exceed 
5,060  tons.  The  diminution  in  the 
product  is  not  attributable  to  any 
failure  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  scar- 
city and  consequent  high  price  of 
labour,  which  in  one  instance  led  to 
a  suspension  of  operations.  The  vast 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  this  State  are 
almost  exclusively  in  Marquette 
County,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland,  and 
Lake  Superior  mines  being  the  prin- 
cipal ones. 

Lake  Superior,  washing  the  north- 
ern shores  of  this  peninsula,  and  the 
largest  expanse  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  embraces  an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of 
1,500  miles.    The  southern  peninsula 
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includes  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
area  of  Michigan,  being  275  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  175  on  the 
southern  boundary  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Michigan,  its  greatest  width 
being  200  miles  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  This  peninsula,  so 
interesting  in  its  agricultural  and 
economical  aspects,  has  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  and  im- 
provements. It  is  generally  level, 
rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  on  the 
east  and  west  to  a  vast  undulating 
plain  in  the  interior,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  various  kinds  of  oak, 
black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple, 
elm,  linden,  hickory,  ash,  bass-wood, 
locust,  dogwood,  poplar,  beech,  aspen, 
chestnut,  cedar,  tamarack,  and  paw- 
paw, while  pine  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  A 
small  portion  of  the  area  is  prairie ; 
a  considerable  portion,  however,  is 
termed  66  oak  openings,"  which  are 
beautiful  and  fertile  natural  lawns, 
dotted  over  with  scattering  trees,  and 
free  from  undergrowth. 

The  divide  between  the  waters 
flowing  east  and  west  is  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  1,000 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate is  varied,  and  less  rigorous 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes. 
The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  every- 
where attested  by  a  luxuriant  flora, 
and  by  crops  of  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  wheat  yield  of  Mi- 
chigan in  1872  was  14,740,639  bushels, 
being  an  average  of  13*8  bushels  per 
acre,  valued  at  $37,588,630.  The 
culture  of  Indian  corn  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  entirely  successful. 
The  crop  for  1872  was  an  average 
yield  of  32  bushels  to  an  acre,  and 
valued  at  $13,217,318.  The  hay  crop 
was  valued  at  $15,000,000.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  tobacco 
are  also  cultivated  extensively. 

Southern  Michigan  promises  to  be- 


come one  of  the  greatest  apple-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  Union.  Peachps 
are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  of 
superior  quality,  on  the  snores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  while  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  quinces  are  grown 
throughout  the  State.  Along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  St.  Joseph,  Grand,  Kala- 
mazoo, and  Detroit  Rivers,  including 
the  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  vine  culture  has  given 
proof  that  these  localities  are  well 
adapted  to  the  grape,  and  past  results 
from  this  branch  of  industry  give  pro- 
mise of  great  increase. 

The  saline  regions  of  Michigan  are 
principally  in  Saginaw,  Bay,  and 
Kent  Counties,  East  Saginaw  being 
the  most  important. 

The  lumber  trade  is  a  most  impor- 
tant interest.  In  1873,  the  timber 
sawn  was  equal  to  1,400,000,000 
feet.  The  principal  markets  for  lum- 
ber on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  while  from 
the  Saginaw  valley  extensive  ship- 
ments are  made  to  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo.  The  coal  region  of 
Michigan  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  covering  an  area 
of  12,000  square  miles.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  and  of  good  quality; 
mainly  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Gypsum  also  exists  in  great  . 
abundance,  principally  near  Grand 
Rapids  and  Tawas  Bay. 

Wool-growing  is  a  leading  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  crop  in  1873  being 
estimated  at  10,500,000  pounds,  while 
the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  was 
$56,077,373. 

Public  lands  still  undisposed  of, 
3,000,000  acres. 

Price  of  improved  lands,  $25  to 
$100  per  acre.  There  is  very  little 
unimproved  agricultural  land  subject 
to  entry  in  the  southern  peninsula. 

Wages    of    labour  :  Agricultural 
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labourers,  $20  to  $30  per  month; 
mechanics,  $2  to  $4  per  day. 

Average  price  of  farm  stock :  Oxen, 
$125  per  pair;  horses,  $120  each; 
milch  cows,  $40  each  ;  sheep,  $2 ; 
hogs,  7  cents  per  pound. 


MISSOURI. 

Population,  1,719,978. 

^%HIS  State,  situated  nearly 
j3§I  *n       geo»raPmcal  centre 

jp|y  °^         Union,   was  first 

settled  by  the  French  at 
St.  Genevieve,  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  year  1763.  Forming  a  part  of 
the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  it 
was  acquired  by  purchase  from 
France  in  1803,  was  organized  into  a 
Territory  in  1804,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  March  2,  1821.  The 
State  has  an  area  of  65,350  square 
miles,  or  41,824,000  acres. 

Occupying  a  central  position  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  bounded  along 
its  entire  eastern  frontier  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  Missouri  River,  which 
forms  also  a  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State,  the  situation 
of  Missouri  is  admirable  for  control- 
ling the  vast  commerce  of  the  great 
interior  basin  of  the  continent.  That 
part  of  the  State  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri, comprising  three-fifths  of  its 
entire  area,  is  an  undulating  country 
rising  gradually  toward  the  south- 
west and  culminating  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  At  Cape  Girardeau,  on 
the  Mississippi,  commence  the  high- 
lands, which  extend  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  rising 
between  St.  Genevieve  and  the 
Maramec  River,  in  solid  masses  of 


limestone,  more  than  350  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  river. 

From  the  Mississippi,  these  islands 
extend  westwardly  across  the  State, 
losing  their  rugged  character  as  they 
approach  the  Osage  River.  This 
elevated  region  embraces  one-half  of 
that  part  of  the  State  south  of  the 
Missouri,  and  is  in  some  localities 
extremely  hilly  and  broken,  the  hills 
often  rising  from  500  to  1,000  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  country.  These 
hills  do  not  form  continuous  ranges, 
but  rise  in  knobs  and  peaks,  and  are 
usually  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
a  growth  of  pine  and  cedar.  This 
region  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers, 
along  which  are  found  bottom  lands 
of  great  fertility  .  W est  of  this  hilly 
region,  the  country,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Osage  River,  is  prin- 
cipally rolling  prairies,  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  timber,  while  to  the 
north,  along  the  Missouri,  there  is 
found  an  extensive  alluvial  bottom, 
possessing  rich  and  productive  soil, 
and  which  is  more  densely  populated 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  State, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
A  large  portion  of  this  region  is, 
however,  still  in  its  natural  state,  and 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the 
finest  timber.  It  possesses,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
forests,  a  mild,  dry,  and  genial 
climate,  and  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing facilities  for  transportation 
afforded  by  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  State,  a 
tide  of  immigration  is  fast  filling  up 
the  country,  which  bids  fair  soon  to 
become  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  localities  within  our  broad 
domain. 

The  climate  is  subject  to  extreme 
and  frequent  changes  of  temperature, 
but  is  nevertheless  healthy,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  dry  and  pure,  and  is 
peculiarly    favourable    to  persons 
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afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring- the  ratio  of  deaths  from  those 
diseases  in  Missouri  with  those  of 
other  localities ;  the  percentage  of 
the  entire  mortality  in  Missouri 
being,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  but  10*93,  while  in  the  New 
England  States  it  is  above  25,  in 
Michigan  24,  and  in  New  York, 
:23-42  per  cent. 

The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  variety 
and  fertility.  In  the  hilly  country, 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  south  of  the  Missouri,  the  soil 
is  composed  principally  of  disinte- 
grated sandstone,  syenite  and  mag- 
nesian  limestone. 

The  soils  formed  of  the  last  two 
materials  are  usually  very  fertile, 
although  in  the  mineral  region  their 
productiveness  is  occasionally  im- 
paired by  the  presence  of  iron  oxides. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Big  Black,  Current, 
and  White  Rivers,  the  surface  is 
quite  rugged,  the  soil,  consisting 
mainly  of  semi-vitreous  sandstone,  is 
less  fertile,  although  it  supports  a 
heavy  growth  of  the  finest  yellow 
pine.  North  of  the  river  the  soils 
are  calcareous  and  arenaceous,  the 
former,  which  predominates,  being 
exceedingly  productive,  especially 
near  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  The 
rich  and  extensive  bottom  lands  of 
many  of  the  rivers,  formed  of  allu- 
vion, produce  abundant  crops  of  all 
the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone. 

The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  • 
State,  enhanced  by  the  genial  cli- 
mate, the  fertile  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  facilities  for  transportation, 
are  attracting  increased  attention. 

The  great  staple  is  Indian  corn,  the 
rich  prairies  and  warm  summers 
being  particularly  adapted  to  its 
growth.  The  production  of  hemp  in 
Missouri  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 


Kentucky,  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
some  of  their  tributaries,  being  most 
favourable  for  its  cultivation.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  cotton  are 
raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  fruits  of  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  are  noted  for  their  size  and 
delicacy  of  flavour.  In  this  climate 
fruit  trees  bear  early,  produce  abun- 
dantly, and  ripen  their  fruit  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

In  horticulture  the  vine  will  doubt- 
less take  the  lead,  as  both  scientific 
examination  and  experience  prove 
that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  entire 
success  in  favourable  localities  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Missouri  pos- 
sesses many  species  of  native  grapes, 
and  the  growth  of  the  vines  is  so 
luxuriant  that  they  form  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  almost  every  copse  and 
thicket.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  vineyards  yield  an  average  of  250 
gallons  per  acre,  which,  at  $1*60  per 
gallon,  would  give  an  annual  income 
of  $400,  and  as  the  average  cost  of 
cultivation  is  not  more  than  $100, 
there  is  left  a  net  profit  of  $300  per 
acre. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Mis- 
souri, so  situated  that  they  have  been 
considered  almost  worthless,  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
State  for  grape  culture.  A  variety  of 
both  white  and  red  wines,  of  most 
excellent  quality,  is  now  made, 
which  meets  with  great  favour  among 
the  people,  and  will  doubtless  sup- 
plant, in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of 
distilled  liquor  as  a  beverage,  thus 
promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  ; 
it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
countries  where  good  wines  are 
abundant,  and  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  in- 
temperance is  uncommon. 

To  the  stock-raiser  Missouri  pre- 
sents the  greatest  inducements.  Owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  lands,  their  great 
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fertility,  the  small  amount  of  labour 
necessary  to  produce  an  equal  amount 
of  winter  feed,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  rendering  less  winter  feed 
necessary,  and  the  great  "range" 
available  in  the  State,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  can  be  raised 
with  much  greater  profit  than  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  is 
incalculable.  There  is  probably  no 
equal  area  in  the  world  which  sur- 
passes this  State  in  the  variety  and 
richness  of  its  mineral  deposits. 
Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt, 
nickel,  plumbago,  emery,  kaolin, 
fire-rock,  fire-clays,  granite,  marble, 
limestone,  mill  and  grind  stones, 
lithographic  stones,  vitreous  sand, 
metallic  paints,  jasper,  agate,  and 
chalcedony  are  among  the  minerals 
which  abound  in  various  parts  of 
Missouri — most  of  them  in  quantities 
that  are  literally  inexhaustible,  and 
in  many  of  them  the  mines  and  quar- 
ries could  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  presence  @f  some  of 
these  minerals  has  been  determined 
by  an  incomplete  geological  survey 
or  the  rude  efforts  of  the  unscientific 
miner,  but  when  a  more  perfect  sur- 
vey shall  have  been  made,  and  sys- 
tematic mining  been  extensively 
prosecuted,  far  richer  developments 
may  justly  be  expected. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  more 
than  twenty  counties,  the  deposits 
being  often  very  extensive,  and  the 
ores  sometimes  yielding  as  high  as 
48  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Lead 
exists  in  more  than  500  localities,  its 
veins  running  through  thirty-one 
counties,  the  richness  of  the  mines 
being  unsurpassed. 

Coal  underlies  a  large  portion  of 
the  State,  having  already  been  dis- 
covered in  thirty-six  of  the  central 
and  western  counties,  embracing  an 
area  of  nearly  27,000  square  miles. 
In  St.  Louis  County  there  are  160 


square  miles  of  coal  lands.  The  de- 
posits in  the  vicinity  of  Boonville 
cover  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  3  ft., 
and  are  believed  to  contain  60,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  entire  deposits  of  the  State 
are  equal  to  130,000,000,000  tons,  or, 
in  other  words,  sufficient  to  afford 
a  supply  of  10,000,000  of  tons 
per  annum  for  a  period  of  13,000 
years.  The  mines  of  Missouri  pre- 
sent a  favourable  contrast  to  the  col- 
lieries of  Europe.  The  former  are 
shallow,  cool,  and  healthful.  The 
seams  are  generally  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  permit  the  miner  to  work 
in  an  erect  position,  and  the  galleries 
are  free  from  poisonous  gases. 

Iron  abounds  in  various  portions 
of  Missouri,  but  in  St.  Frai  $)is,  Iron, 
and  Reynolds  counties  there  are 
mountains  of  almost  solid  iron  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  containing  a  supply 
comparatively  inexhaustible. 

Iron  Mountain  is  228  feet  in  height, 
and  the  area  of  its  base  is  500  acres. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  230,000,000 
tons  of  ore  above  the  surface  and 
3,000,000  tons  for  each  foot  beneath 
the  surface.  At  a  depth  of  180  feet 
an  Artesian  auger  still  penetrates  solid 
ore.  Shepherd  Mountain  is  660  feet 
high ;  the  ore  is  magnetic  and  specu- 
lar, containing  a  large  percentage  of 
iron. 

Pilot  Knob  is  581  feet  in  height,  its 
base  covering  360  acres,  the  iron 
being  known  to  extend  440  feet  below 
the  surface. 

In  many  localities  minerals  underlie 
the  richest  land,  so  that  the  owner 
may  at  once  possess  a  fertile  farm  with 
a  valuable  mine,  and  whether  agri- 
culture or  mining  be  his  pursuit,  a 
rich  reward  awaits  his  industry. 

Excellent  granites  and  many  varie- 
ties of  compact,  fine-grained,  durable 
marble,  exist  in  great  abundance.  A 
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fine  quality  of  lithographic  stone  is 
found  in  Macon  County.  Paints  of 
all  colours  can  be  made  from  the 
minerals  with  which  the  State 
abounds,  the  supply  of  ochres,  bary- 
tes,  uranium,  manganese,  cobalt,  red 
chalk,  China  clay,  and  terra-sienna 
exceeding  any  probable  demand  for 
their  manufacture.  Fire-rock,  so 
necessary  for  lining  the  smelting 
furnaces,  is  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  of  a  much 
more  durable  quality  than  that  for- 
merly imported.  The  best  plastic 
clay,  kaolin,  and  sand  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  #giass  exist  in 
enormous  quantities. 

Thus  we  see  that  Missouri  embraces 
within  her  borders  all  the  natural 
elements  of  prosperity,  her  magnifi- 
cent forests,  fertile  prairies,  navigable 
rivers,  unfailing  water-power,  and 
vast  mineral  wealth  needing  but  the 
hands  of  industry  and  art  to  enable 
her  to  achieve  a  success  beyond  all 
precedent. 

The  railroad  system  of  Missouri 
is  already  well  advanced,  and  a  great 
enlargement  is  contemplated.  The 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  North 
Missouri,  Missouri  Pacific,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  Railroads,  are  the  most 
important  lines  now  in  operation. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  State  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  gift  of  section  No.  16  in  every 
township  having  been  made  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  schools  in  such  townships,  besides 
valuable  lands  granted  in  support  of. 
a  university. 

The  public-school  law  of  Missouri  is 
liberal  and  equitable,  and  immigrants 
will  find  in  the  State  not  only  rare 
opportunities  for  material  success,  but 
excellent  facilities  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

The  public  lands  undisposed  of  in 
Missouri  amount  to  734,632  acres. 


ARKANSAS. 

Population,  483,157. 

|£~S^3pHIS  State,  comprising  a 
5lP  r*tw  Port^on  °f  tne  country  ac- 
r^J  quired  by  purchase  from 
l^3^d$  France  in  1803,  was  erected 
into  a  separate  territory  March  2. 
1819,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  June  15, 1836.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  and  36°  30'  north 
latitude,  extends  through  5°  of 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the 
east  by  the  St.  Francis  and  Mississip- 
pi Rivers,  on  the  south  by  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  The 
State  embraces  an  area  of 52,198  square 
miles,  or  33,406,720  acres,  of  which 
there  remained  undisposed  of  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1870,  10,942,848  acres. 

In  physical  configuration  the  sur- 
face of  the  State  presents  great  varia- 
tions. The  country  for  30  to  100 
miles  west  from  the  Mississippi  is 
generally  low,  containing  numerous 
lakes  and  swamps,  and  is,  except  in 
some  more  elevated  portions  subject 
to  inundation  by  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  St. 
Francis  Rivers.  Beyond  this  level 
country  the  surface  is  moderately 
hilly,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
west.  The  western  and  north-western 
sections  consist  of  extensive  prairies, 
interspersed  with  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. The  Ozark  Mountains,  com- 
mencing near  Little  Rock,  extend  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.  They  have  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet. 
The  mountains  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  called  the  Masserne  Range, 
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stretching  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
westerly direction,  are  masses  of 
barren  gray  sandstone. 

Arkansas,  though  an  interior  State, 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  navi- 
gable rivers,  so  distributed  as  to  give 
free  access  by  steamers  to  nearly  every 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Al- 
most the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the 
State  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi, 
the  length  of  the  shore-line  on  this 
river  being  about  400  miles.  The 
Arkansas,  one  of  the  largest  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Colorado,  and 
flowing  eastwardly  through  that  terri- 
tory, Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, it  crosses  the  State  of  Arkansas 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river  is  2,000 
miles ;  it  is  navigable  entirely  across 
the  State,  and  in  high  water  far  up 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  The  St. 
Francis  River  rises  in  South-eastern 
Missouri,  and  flows  through  a  low 
country,  subject  to  annual  inundation, 
and  interspersed  with  lakes  and 
cypress  swamps,  the  latter  sometimes 
covered  with  such  a  dense  growth  of 
vegetation  as  to  be  almost  impene- 
trable. This  river  is  navigable  to  the 
Missouri  line,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
White  River  rises  in  southern  Mis- 
souri, and,  flowing  in  a  general 
southerly  direction,  joins  the  Arkan- 
sas near  its  mouth ;  it  is  navigable  at 
all  times  for  a  distance  of  350  miles, 
and  at  high  water  100  miles  further. 
Black  River,  an  affluent  of  White 
River,  rising  in  south-eastern  Mis- 
souri, is  navigable  for  small  boats  to 
the  Missouri  line.  The  Washita 
drains  almost  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  State  lying  between  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Red  Rivers,  and  is  navigable 
for  250  miles.  Saline  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Washita,  is  navigable  for  100 
miles.  The  Red  River,  which  flows 
through  south-western  Arkansas,  is 
navigable  throughout  its  course  in  the 
State. 


The  State  contains  sixty- one  coun- 
ties, and  of  these  forty-three  are 
watered  by  navigable  streams,  which, 
with  their  branches,  make  a  navi- 
gable highway  within  the  State  of  over 
3,000  miles,  available  throughout  the 
year,  as  in  this  latitude  navigation  is 
never  obstructed  by  ice. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  Arkansas  are  the 
Hot  Springs.  These  springs,  fifty- 
four  in  number,  are  justly  celebrated 
for  their  curative  properties,  and  are 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  rarely  fail 
to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  waters.  The  springs  vary  in  tem- 
perature from  93°  to  150°  F.,  and  all 
contain  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earth  agents,  which  are 
known  to  therapeutists  to  produce 
valuable  alterative  effects  in  chronic 
diseases.  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  springs  is  mountainous  and 
picturesque,  the  water  is  pure,  the  air 
elastic  and  invigorating,  affording  a 
delightful  retreat  for  both  invalids  and 
pleasure-seekers.  In  Montgomery 
County,  20  miles  from  Hot  Springs, 
are  the  famous  Crystal  Mountains. 
Dr.  Owen,  in  his  u  Geological  Recon- 
naissance of  Arkansas/'  when  speak- 
ing of  these  mountains,  says  that  there 
is  at  present  no  region  known  on  this 
continent  which  presents  such  exten- 
sive mines  of  rock  crystal  as  the 
gorges  and  mountainous  ridges  of 
this  county,  almost  every  fissure  in 
this  vast  sandstone  formation  being 
studded  with  these  brilliants,  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
5  and  6  inches  in  length. 

The  climate  of  Arkansas  is  mild 
and  salubrious.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  less  frequent  than  in 
the  eastern  States  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  the  fierce  "  northers,, " 
which,  further  west,  sweep  down  to 
the  Gulf,  are  unknown  in  this  State. 
The  thermometer  does  not  show  as 
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high  a  temperature  as  in  the  more 
northern  States,  and  in  the  short 
winter  rarely  falls  as  low  as  zero. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  State  are 
found  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
scenery,  from  the  extensive  level 
bottom  lands  along  the  Mississippi 
to  the  beautifully  undulating  wood- 
lands and  prairies  of  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  State,  and  the 
rugged  mountains  of  the  north-west. 
The  bottom  lands  are  not  excelled  in 
fertility  by  any  in  the  world  ;  the 
soil  is  remarkably  deep  and  rich,  and 
will  yield  on  new  land  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  of  valleys  between  the  hills, 
though  not  as  rich  as  the  bottom 
lands,  produces  all  kinds  of  crops. 
The  hills  and  slopes  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  for  grazing 
purposes  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  situation  of  Arkansas  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  Exempt  alike  from  the 
scorching  heats  of  the  extreme  south, 
and  the  bitter  cold  of  the  north,  her 
genial  climate  and  fertile  soil  produce 
in  abundance  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
both  regions.  Cotton  has  always 
been  the  great  staple  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  With  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  strip  upon  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  that  can  produce,  upon 
a  given  area,  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  than  the 
bottom  lands  of  this  State.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre  is 
considered  a  fair  crop,  which  at  pre- 
sent prices  is  nearly  double  the  value 
of  the  wheat  or  corn  crop  of  the  more 
northern  States.  The  rich,  warm  soil 
of  the  bottom  land  is  also  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn, 
crops  of  80  bushels  per  acre  being 
not  unusual,  and  with  an  improved 
system  of  culture,  this  quantity  could 
doubtless  be  greatly  increased.  Wheat 


in  favourable  seasons  produces  im- 
mense crops  in  the  bottoms,  though 
it  is  not  considered  as  sure  a  crop  as 
in  the  hilly  portions  of  the  State, 
where  the  average  yield  is  about  22 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Winter  wheat  is 
usually  grown,  and  the  grain  is  of 
superior  quality.  Oats,  rye,  barley, 
peas,  and  beans  produce  abundantly 
in  every  section  of  the  State.  The 
delicious  lima  or  butter-bean  may  be 
grown  with  as  little  care  as  the  com- 
mon white  bean,  and  yields  enor- 
mously. Irish  potatoes  produce 
abundantly,  and  keep  well.  Sweet 
potatoes,  of  the  finest  quality,  are 
grown  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
State,  and  crops  of  400  to  500  bushels 
to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon.  All 
varieties  of  garden  vegetables  are 
raised  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and, 
owing  to  the  early  springs  and  late 
autumns,  the  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied from  April  till  Christmas.  A 
superior  quality  of  tobacco  has  long 
been  grown  here,  and  hops  and  hemp 
produce  bountiful  crops.  The  corn 
crop  of  Arkansas  for  1868  was  over 
32,000,000  bushels,  wheat  1,000,000 
bushels,  and  tobacco  2,500,000  lbs. 

Orchard  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  apricots, 
are  abundant.  The  peaches  are  par- 
ticularly large  and  well  flavoured. 
There  is  no  locality  in  the  Union 
better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  this  State.  The  Catawba, 
Diana,  White  Hamburg,  and  Dela- 
ware have  been  cultivated  for  years, 
and  have  never  failed  or  been  troubled 
with  mildew.  South  of  Fort  Smith, 
a  large  white  grape,  of  delicious 
flavour,  grows  wild,  and  wild  grapes 
of  different  varieties  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

For  stock-raising  Arkansas  possesses 
eminent  advantages.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  keep  in  good  condition  the 
year  round  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State,  without  any 
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care  whatever  on  the  part  of  their 
owners.  A  variety  of  nutritious 
grasses,  and  the  small  cane,  which  in 
many  localities  is  green  throughout 
the  year,  furnish  most  excellent  pas- 
turage. Owing  to  the  abundance  of 
mast  in  the  woods  during  the  fall, 
hogs  are  raised  without  cost. 

Wild  game,  consisting  of  bears, 
deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  prairie  chickens, 
and  quail,  is  abundant,  and  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  bayous  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  among  which  are  pickerel, 
black  bass,  buffalo,  and  catfish,  the 
latter  sometimes  weighing  150  pounds. 

Arkansas  is  extensively  supplied 
with  timber  of  many  varieties.  Pine 
of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  the 
hill  country,  and  occasionally  in  the 
bottoms.  Dense  forests  of  cypress 
grow  on  the  bottom  lands,  and  along 
the  lakes  and  bayous,  and  single 
trees  are  often  met  with  that  will 
yield  6,000  feet  of  lumber.  Many 
varieties  of  oak  flourish  here,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the 
white  oak,  and  a  species  called 
"overcup,"  resembling  the  white 
oak,  often  found  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  "overcup,"  on  account  of  its 
great  size,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  pipe-staves,  which, 
in  the  New  Orleans  market,  are  worth 
$150  per  thousand,  and  as  large  quan- 
tities of  the  timber  can  be  obtained 
convenient  to  navigable  streams,  the 
manufacture  is  sure  to  prove  highly 
remunerative  to  any  one  engaging  in 
the  enterprise.  In  some  localities 
there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  black  wal- 
nut, which  must  eventually  prove  of 
great  commercial  value.  Extensive 
tracts  of  red  cedar  occur  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
State.  There  are  numerous  other 
kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  State, 
each  of  which  will  find  its  legitimate 
use  as  the  demand  arises  for  particu- 
lar qualities. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 


has  afforded  employment  for  all  the 
capital  and  labour  of  the  State,  and 
has  proved  so  highly  remunerative, 
the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Arkansas  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived but  little  attention.  Over 
11,000,000  acres  of  public  land  are 
still  subject  to  entry. 


ARIZONA. 

|*^^-j^£HIS  Territory  was  organ- 
/KP  Py(a  *zec^  un(ler  tne  provisions 
P^J  nPH  °^  ^e  act  Congress, 
I^ISs  February  24,  1863,  having 
been  included  within  the  limit  of  New 
Mexico  prior  to  the  passing  of  that 
act.  Its  boundaries  are  Nevada  and 
Utah  on  the  north,  New  Mexico  on 
the  east,  California  and  Nevada  on 
the  west,  and  the  republic  of  Mexico 
on  the  south;  its  territory  extending 
from  109°  to  114°  45'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  from  31°  37'  to 
37°  north  latitude,  embracing  an  area 
of  113,916  square  miles,  or  72,906,240 
acres,  being  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
larger  than  the  united  areas  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland. 

The  general  surface  of  Arizona 
possesses  considerable  elevation 
above  sea  level,  consisting  of  wide 
plateaus,  occasionally  crossed  by 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  diver- 
sified by  towering  isolated  peaks, 
reaching  an  altitude  of  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  plains,  while  both 
plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  are  in- 
tersected with  numerous  streams  of 
considerable  size,  sometimes  running- 
in  deep  canons,  and  at  other  sections 
of  their  course  debouching  into  broad 
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and  fertile  valleys,  where  they  are 
generally  skirted  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  oak,  fir,  ash,  and  cotton- 
wood  timber,  or  bordered  by  magni- 
ficent meadows  stretching  back  on 
each  side  to  the  foothills  of  neigh- 
bouring mountains  or  the  rise  of  the 
plateau. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  agriculture,  with 
ready  means  for  irrigating  the  grow- 
ing crops  in  the  dry  months  of  early 
summer,  are  found  in  all  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  of  Arizona,  the 
great  demand  for  products  of  the  soil 
in  this  section,  in  view  of  the  exten- 
sive mining  interests,  creating  local 
markets,  in  which  such  prices  can  be 
readily  obtained  for  grains,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  as  will  amply  repay  the 
additional  expense  of  irrigation  ; 
while,  by  the  aid  of  this  stimulus  to 
the  deep  and  fertile  soil,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  astonishingly  rapid  in  its 
growth  and  the  crops  almost  cer- 
tainly sure  and  abundant.  Several 
sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado 
are  especially  favourable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ordinary  cereals  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  finer  fruits  of 
the  temperate,  semi-tropic,  or  tropic 
zones,  as  different  latitudes  are 
reached,  the  soil  possessing  elements 
of  the  greatest  fertility,  resulting  from 
a  favourable  combination  of  organic 
and  inorganic  principles,  deposited 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  waters  of 
the  river  in  periods  of  overflow,  such 
overflow  occurring  annually  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth  and  extent,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  fre- 
quently rising  as  high  as  from  20  to 
50  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  river,  enriching  the  soil  and 
affording  facilities  for  irrigation,  by 
the  aid  of  reservoirs  and  canals,  unsur- 
passed in  any  section  of  the  continent. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals,  all  the  ordi- 
nary vegetables  of  the  field  and  gar- 
den, rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  some 


of  the  products  of  this  valley.  Large 
tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Colorado,  now  considered  entirely  in- 
arable,  are  susceptible  of  reclama- 
tion and  transformation  into  the  most 
productive  farms  by  the  construction 
of  the  requisite  reservoirs  and  irri- 
gating canals,  it  being  estimated  that 
at  least  six  millions  of  acres,  "pos- 
sessing the  greatest  fertility,  might 
in  this  manner  be  added  to  the  pro- 
ductive area  of  the  national  domain. 

The  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  River,  , 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  embraces  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  south  of  the  Gila, 
extending  in  length  more  than  100 
miles,  and  having  great  fertility  of 
soil,  especially  in  the  sections  near 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  San  Pe- 
dro with  the  Gila  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arivypa,  while  an  abundant 
supply  of  ash,  oak,  pine,  and  cotton- 
wood  timber  is  found  in  this  valley 
and  on  the  adjoining  mountains,  and 
the  finest  grazing  lands  extend  over 
the  neighbouring  plateaus.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Lonoita,  which  river  empties 
into  the  Santa  Cruz  near  Calabazas, 
is  a  delightful  region,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length  and  a  mile  in  width,  with 
lofty  hills  towering  above  it  on  either 
side,  the  soil  being  very  fertile  and 
particularly  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cereals  and  vegetables ;  the  Ame- 
rican farmers  occupying  this  valley 
frequently  producing  two  crops  of 
these  products  in  one  year  from  the 
same  land.  The  valley  of  the  Rio 
Verde  possesses  much  rich  agricul- 
tural land  as  well  as  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  oak  and  fir  timber.  The 
extensive  Aztec  ruins  abounding  in 
this  section  show  it  to  have  been 
formerly  occupied  by  a  large  popula- 
tion, possessing  industrious  habits 
and  an  advanced  civilization. 

The  climate  of  Arizona  is  eminently 
salubrious  and  delightful  throughout 
the  year,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
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vicinities  of  the  Lower  Colorado  and 
the  Gila,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
junction  with  the  Colorado,  the  heat 
sometimes  being  excessive  in  mid- 
summer in  these  localities.  In  the 
northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
Territory,  however,  extreme  degrees 
of  -heat  in  the  daytime  are  very  rare, 
while  the  nights  are  invariably  coola  nd 
refreshing,  yet  frosts  are  rare,  and 
falls  of  snow  are  of  infrequent  oc- 
currence, the  snow  never  remaining 
on  the  ground  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  rain-fall  principally  occurs  in  the 
rainy  season  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  requisite  supplies 
of  water  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
being  mainly  drawn  from  the  many 
streams  fed  by  never-failing  springs 
and  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice  in 
the  mountains;  the  excellent  water 
system  constituted  by  these  streams 
presenting  ready  means  of  irrigating 
all  the  lower  lands  and  rendering 
them  abundantly  productive,  as  well 
as  of  obtaining  excellent  water  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  all  require- 
ments of  domestic  economy  and  of 
the  flocks  and  herds. 

Many  deserted  haciendas  and  piles 
of  magnificent  ruins  are  found  in 
various  sections  of  Arizona,  showing 
this  political  division  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  busy  civilized  life,  the  home 
of  the  prosperous  agriculturist  and 
herdsman,  of  the  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive vineyards  and  wine  manufac- 
tories, as  well  as  of  the  successful 
miner,  before  the  peaceful  Aztec  race 
yielded  possession  of  the  soil  to  the 
warlike  Apache,  the  principal  of  these 
ruins  being  what  are  known  as  the 
Casa  Blanca  and  Casa  Grande,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz 
Rivers.  Since  the  American  occupa- 
tion, however,  there  has  been  a  large 
immigration  of  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious Mexican  herdsmen  and  agri- 
culturists, while  the  considerable  in- 
flux of  hardy  American  pioneers, 


miners,  farmers,  fruit-growers,  and 
herdsmen,  as  well  as  the  protection 
afforded  by  United  States  troops,  has 
served  to  repress  the  savage  con- 
querors of  the  country  and  do  much 
toward  its  recovery  to  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  sections  most  extensively 
populated  by  Americans,  as  well  as 
Mexicans,  being  the  central  portion, 
the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Lower  Gila,  and  the 
vicinities  of  the  several  gold  mines. 

Of  the  several  Indian  tribes  of  this 
Territory,  the  Apaches  are  hostile  to 
the  whites,  and  the  Maricopas,  Papa- 
gos,  Yumas,  and  Pimas  are  friendly, 
the  latter  tribe  being  a  brave  and  hos- 
pitable race,  living  in  villages  and 
producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  beans,  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation ;  large  quantities 
of  the  produce  of  their  farms  and 
gardens  being  annually  disposed  of 
to  the  white  settlers  and  the  United 
States  commissaries. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona  is 
undoubtedly  as  great  as  that  of  any 
political  division  of  our  country  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  embracing  de- 
posits of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  tin,  nickel,  cinnabar, 
coal,  and  iron,  some  of  the  mines  of 
the  more  precious  metals  evidently 
having  been  worked  with  success  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  but  very  in- 
ferior means  for  their  development, 
while  the  richest  accumulations  of 
the  ore  in  the  older  mines  are  appa- 
rently yet  to  be  uncovered,  and  the 
probability  exists  that  lodes  more 
profitable  than  any  yet  hit  upon  by 
Americans  or  Mexicans  are  to  be 
found  in  the  regions  remaining  un- 
developed, and  almost  unexplored,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Apaches. 
The  most  important  mine  as  yet  de- 
veloped in  the  Territory  is  the  Heint- 
zelman,  or  Cerro  Colorado,  situated 
24  miles  west  of  Tubec ;  a  selected 
quality  of  ore  from  this  mine  having 
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yielded  $1,000  of  silver  per  ton,  60 
tons  of  inferior  ore  producing  $24,000 
in  silver.  The  Mowrymine,  formerly 
called  the  Patagonia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  beautiful  Lanoita  Valley  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Santa  Cruz,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Territory,  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  containing  argentiferous  galena 
impregnated  with  arsenic,  easily  re- 
duced by  smelting,  producing  an 
average  of  $60  per  ton,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  $350  to  the  ton  of 
selected  ore.  Other  productive  mines 
are  the  Santa  Rita,  Salero,  Cahuabi, 
San  Pedro,  and  numerous  others, 
some  of  recent  discovery  and  some 
well  known,  but  for  many  years  aban- 
doned, on  account  of  Indian  diffi- 
culties. The  present  determined 
policy  of  the  general  and  local  go- 
vernments toward  depredatory  In- 
dians, however,  has  recently  done 
much  to  assist  the  mining  interests 
and  aid  the  re-occupation  of  long- 
deserted  mines  ;  so  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Territory  in  this  connection 
are  brighter  now  than  ever  before 
since  it  became  a  part  of  our  domain, 
and  so  soon  as  the  completion  of 
either  or  all  of  the  projected  inter- 
oceanic  lines  of  railway  across  its 
limits  shall  furnish  the  requisite 
transportation  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, its  Indian  question  will  pro- 
bably be  no  longer  troublesome,  and 
this  young  and  remote  political  divi- 
sion rapidly  advance  to  the  important 
position  in  the  Union  warranted  by 
its  many  sources  of  immense  wealth, 


The  capital  of  Arizona  is  Tucson, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz 
River,  on  the  road  from  Fort  Yuma 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  heart  of  an 
excellent  agricultural  country  and 
with  rich  mines  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Other  important  towns  are 
Prescott,  situated  140  miles  east  of 
the  Colorado,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  extensive  mining  region ;  La  Pa  z, 
a  mining  town  on  the  Colorado,  150 
miles  above  the  Gila,  having  consi- 
derable trade,  the  river  being  navi- 
gable both  above  and  below  this  point 
by  light-draught  steamers;  Arizona 
City,  Wickenburg,  Phoenix,  Florence, 
and  Tubec. 

There  has  now  been  surveyed  in 
Arizona  an  aggregate  of  1,761,783 
acres,  the  area  remaining  unsurveyed 
being  computed  at  71,144,521  acres, 
and  the  area  of  public  lands  still  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Government  at 
68,855,890  acres.  All  applications  to 
enter  the  public  lands  within  this 
Territory,  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  disposal  of 
the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Prescott. 

Pre-emptions  to  a  large  extent  are 
being  made  by  emigrants  from  all 
points — principally  Germans.  The 
lands  are  rich  beyond  precedent,  and 
easily  tilled.  Larger  portions  of  the 
tillable  lands  in  different  localities, 
especially  near  the  rivers  Colorado, 
Gila,  and  Salinas,  yield  two  crops  a 
year. 

Labour. — Farm  hands,  $50  to  $75 
per  month,  and  board.  Germans  the 
best  workers,  and  always  in  demand. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MEANS  OF  ACQUIRING  TITLE  TO  THEM. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  FOREIGNERS . 


The  following  interesting  article  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  intending  settlers  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington. 


^K%^Mj%  ITH  a  view  to  answering 
&\  X%$$M,  frequent  inquiries  re- 
el ©  vrM  sPectui£?  tne  quality  and 
jtffY ^^wS  extent  of  the  unoccupied 
^I^Wsl^  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the 
manner  of  acquiring  title  thereto,  this 
chapter  has  been  prepared. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  brief  state- 
ments— 

1st.  Of  the  Form  of  Government. 

2nd.  Of  the  political  divisions. 

3rd.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil 
and  climate. 

4th.  Of  the  land  system  and  manner 
of  acquiring  titles. 

5th.  Of  the  naturalization  laws  or 
manner  of  acquiring  citizenship. 

Government. 
The  States  composing"  the  American 
Union  are  so  associated  together  as 
to  constitute  a  Federal  Republic. 
Each  State  is  in  part  independent, 


having  exclusive  control  of  all  con- 
cerns merely  local,  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  national  affairs,  such  as  the 
defence  of  the  country,  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  &c,  is  intrusted  to  a 
general  government,  which,  in  such 
matters,  exercises  supreme  authority 
over  all  the  States.  The  General 
Government  is  composed  of  three  co- 
ordinate branches,  the  executive,  le- 
gislative, and  judicial  departments. 

The  President  is  the  chief  executive, 
and  the  officers  immediately  subordi- 
nate to  him  are  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior ;  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Postmaster-General. 
These  officials  constitute  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  or,  as  it  would  be 
termed  in  Europe,  the  ministry,  and 
hold  their  position  by  virtue  of  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  President,  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  They  pre- 
side over  their  respective  Depart- 
ments, and  are  required,"  at  regular 
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intervals,  to  render  account  of  their 
transactions. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
Congress  and  divided  between  two 
houses  :  the  upper,  called  the  Senate, 
composed  of  two  members  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
thereof,  for  a  period  of  six  years  ;  and 
the  lower,  called  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  members  of  which  are 
elected  every  two  years  by  the  people, 
each  State  being  entitled  to  a  number 
proportionate  to  its  population. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  composed  of  one  chief  and 
eight  associate  judges  ;  a  Court  of 
Claims;  district  courts  of  one  judge 
each ;  and  circuit  courts  composed  of 
the  judge  of  the  district,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
judges  in  each  instance  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  to  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour. 

The  State  governments  are,  in 
their  composition,  very  similar  to  the 
General  Government,  being  divided 
into  three  branches,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial.  The  first  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  other  officers ;  the  se- 
cond in  a  legislature  of  two  houses 
elected  by  the  people  ;  the  third  in  a 
judiciary,  most  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people  ;  but  in  some  States  the 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  or  the  legisla- 
ture, and  hold  office  either  for  a  stated 
term,  or  during  good  behaviour. 

There  is  nothing  in  Europe  to  which 
our  State  governments  can  be  com- 
pared with  any  degree  of  exactness, 
unless  it  be  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Each  State  is  a  republic  and 
complete  in  organization,  but  not  in 
sovereignty.  Its  authority  is  limited 
by  that  of  the  General  Government. 
They,  however,  frame  and  execute 
laws,  judge  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
establish  corporations,  levy  taxes, 


and  control  the  militia,  unless  when 
called  into  service  by  the  General 
Government.  They  have  no  national 
functions,  and  are,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  expressly 
forbidden  to  enter  into  treaties,  coin 
moneys,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war, 
make  a  declaration  of  war,  or  deprive 
their  own  citizens  or  those  of  other 
States  of  their  political  rights. 

In  the  Territories  temporary  go- 
vernments are  established,  the  Presi- 
dent appointing  the  governor,  secre- 
tary, and  judges,  while  the  legisla- 
ture are  chosen  by  the  people  residing 
in  the  Territory.  The  acts  of  all  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  are  subject  to  re- 
vision by  Congress.  Each  Territory 
is  represented  by  a  delegate  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives, 
who  has  the  right  of  speech,  but  can- 
not vote. 

When  a  Territory  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  inhabitants  to  entitle  it 
to  become  a  State,  an  enabling  act 
is  usually  passed  by  Congress,  au- 
thorizing the  formation  of  a  State 
constitution  ;  and  when  this  require- 
ment is  complied  with,  and  the  same 
approved  by  Congress,  another  act  is 
passed  admitting  the  new  State  into 
the  Union. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  written  instrument.  It  was 
adopted  in  1789,  and  from  time  to 
time  has  been  amended  as  the  re- 
quirements of  our  political  system  de- 
manded. It  secures  to  the  people  the 
grand  principles  of  freedom,  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  trial 
by  jury,  the  right  of  choosing  officers 
and  of  being  chosen  to  office ;  all  of 
which  are  based  upon  the  self-evident 
truths  which  inspired  the  statesmen 
of  that  age,  such  as — "  That  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 
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The  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  British  American  possessions, 
east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  south  by  the  Republic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Al- 
leghanies in  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  west,  extending  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  from  north  to 
south,  divide  the  country  into  three 
great  regions : 

1st.  The  Atlantic  slope,  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

2nd.  The  Mississippi  Basin,  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and, 

3rd.  Pacific  slope,  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

These  three  divisions  embrace  an 
area  of  3,034,459  square  miles,  and, 
in  addition,  there  is  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  recently  acquired  from  Rus- 
sia, embracing  an  area  of  577,390 
square  miles,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

No  government  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Russia,  exercises  ju- 
risdiction over  so  large  an  extent  of 
connected  country. 

Political  Divisions. 

The  Republic  is  at  present  divided 
into  thirty-seven  States  and  twelve 
Territories,  viz. : 


States. 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  . 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 
35,000 
9,280 
10,212 
7,800 
1,306 
4,750 
47,000 
8,320 
46,000 
2,120 


lation 
in  1870. 
626,915 
318,300 
330,551 

1,457,351 
217,353 
537,454 

4,382,759 
906,096 

3,521,791 
125,015 


Area  in 

Popu- 

States. 

square 

lation 

miles. 

in  1870. 

Maryland 

11,124 

780,894 

Virginia,  East  and  West 

61,352 

1,667,177 

North  Carolina 

50,704 

1,071,361 

South  Carolina 

34,000 

705,606 

Georgia 

58,000 

1,184,109 

Kentucky 

37,680 

1,321,011 

Tennessee 

45,600 

1,258,520 

Texas  . 

274,356 

812,996 

Ohio  . 

39,964 

2,665,151 

Michigan     .       .  . 

56,451 

1,184,059 

Indiana 

33,809 

1,680,637 

Illinois  . 

55,410 

2,539,891 

Wisconsin 

53,924 

1,054,670 

Minnesota  . 

83,531 

439,706 

Iowa     .       .       .  . 

55,045 

1,191,792 

Missouri 

65,350 

1,721,295 

Kansas  . 

81,318 

364,399 

Nebraska     .            .  . 

75,995 

122,993 

Arkansas 

52,198 

484,167 

Louisiana 

47,346 

726,915 

Mississippi  , 

47,156 

827,922 

Alabama 

50*722 

996*,992 

Florida  . 

59,268 

187,748 

Nevada. 

112,090 

42,494 

California 

188,981 

560,247 

Oregon  . 

95,274 

90,923 

Territories. 


District  of  Columbia 

69 

131,700 

Washington  . 

.  69,994 

23,955 

New  Mexico 

.  121,201 

91,874 

Utah  . 

.  84,476 

86,786 

Dakota . 

.  150,932 

14,181 

Colorado 

.  104,500 

39,864 

Montana 

.  143,776 

20,595 

Arizona 

.  113,916 

9,658 

Idaho  . 

.  86,294 

14,999 

Wyoming 

.  97,883 

9,118 

Indian  . 

.  68,991 

Alaska  . 

.  #77,390 

In  the  eighteen  States  first  named, 
and  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  the 
Government  has  no  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  lands.  In  the  remain- 
ing States  and  Territories  the  Go- 
vernment lands  originally  embraced 
1,834,998,400  acres,  or  2,867,185 
square  miles. 

The  magnitude  of  this  immense 
domain  can  be  better  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  embraces  a  tract  of 
country  equal  in  its  area  to  the  whole 
of  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia. 
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Climate,  Sotl,  and  Productions. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  of  such  wide  extent  that  it  em- 
braces almost  every  variety  of  climate 
known  to  the  habitable  globe ;  and  its 
surface  is  so  diversified  by  mountain 
ranges  and  wide  alluvial  valleys,  that 
all  the  agricultural  products  used  by 
civilized  man  may  be  secured  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  each  of  the 
varied  pursuits  of  husbandry  followed 
in  some  part  of  this  vast  domain. 
The  most  northern  limit  of  the  landed 
possessions  of  the  United  States  is 
washed  by  the  Polar  Sea,  while  its 
southern  border  lies  almost  within 
the  tropics.  It  extends  from  east  to 
west  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  country 
is  separated  into  three  great  natural 
divisions  by  two  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  Alleghanies  in  the  east, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
west.  These  ranges  lie  in  each  case 
in  a  position  nearly  parallel  with  the 
coast  line,  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  it,  and  give  rise  to 
many  noble  rivers,  which,  bearing 
with  them  the  detritus  of  the  hills,  flow 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
country,  fertilizing  the  valleys  and 
affording  unbounded  facilities  for 
transportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea-board.  These  mountain  ranges 
also  serve  an  important  end  in  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  more  southern 
and  heated  countries,  and  afford  un- 
limited pasturage  to  the  flocks  of  the 
sheep  farmer. 

In  considering  the  climate,  soil, 
and  productions  of  the  Republic,  we 
will  speak  first  of  those  States  and 
Territories  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  north  of  latitude  38°, 
as  being  similar  in  these  respects. 
The  States  comprised  in  this  division 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 


mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the  north- 
ern portions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
The  Territories  are  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming.  The  general 
character  of  the  climate  which  pre- 
vails over  this  wide  extent  of  country 
is  much  the  same  in  every  part  of  it, 
although  modified,  to  some  extent,  in 
those  regions  bordering  upon  the  sea- 
shore and  the  great  lakes  which  se- 
parate the  Republic  from  the  British 
possessions  on  the  north ;  the  coun- 
tries so  situated  having  a  moister 
climate  and  harsher  winters  than 
those  more  centrally  located.  The 
winter  usually  lasts  from  three  to  four 
months,  and  sometimes,  for  short 
periods,  the  cold  is  severe.  Snow 
frequently  falls  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  lake  regions  and  Atlantic  States. 
Mild  weather  often  prevails  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, and  farming  operations  are  com- 
menced in  March,  but  in  some  lo- 
calities not  before  April.  The  warm 
season  lasts  from  the  first  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  September,  and 
the  latter  part  of  July  is  usually  the 
hottest  period  of  the  season.  Rains 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  but  destructive 
floods  and  tornadoes  are  rare.  The 
autumn  is  considered  the  most  enjoy- 
able season ;  the  days  are  bright  and 
warm,  storms  seldom  occur,  and  the 
forests  are  brilliant  with  the  many- 
coloured  leaves.  The  weather  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November 
is  usually  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
is  known  as  the  Indian  summer.  At 
such  times  the  atmosphere  is  per- 
vaded by  a  brilliant  haze  that  lends 
an  indescribable  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. 

1  he  soil  of  the  north-eastern  States 
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is  generally  shallow,  not  much  land 
that  can  be  called  good  being  found 
outside  of  the  river-bottoms.  In  that 
part  of  the  region  under  consideration 
which  lies  in  the  Mississippi  basin, 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  good, 
yielding  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  Most  Euro- 
pean fruits  succeed  well  in  these 
States.  In  some  parts  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  especially  along  the  River 
Ohio,  grapes  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  a  fine  quality  of  wine 
manufactured. 

We  next  consider  the  belt  of  States 
lying  between  34°  and  38°  of  north 
latitude,  whose  products  are  so  varied 
that  while  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c, 
are  grown  in  abundance  and  are  the 
staples,  cotton  and  other  semi-tro- 
pical plants  are  also  produced  in 
certain  localities.  The  States  referred 
to  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Southern  Missouri  and 
Southern  Kansas,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  In  these  States  the  sum- 
mer is  longer  and  warmer  than  in 
those  farther  north,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  hardier  fruits  and  grains  do 
not  thrive  so  well.  Removed  alike 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  north, 
and  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropics, 
this  region  possesses  an  equable  and 
delightful  climate.  The  short  winter 
is  usually  wet,  though  not  unhealthy. 
The  cotton  States  —  so  called  after 
their  great  staple — lie  farther  to  the 
south,  and  border  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Southern  Atlantic. 
Although  occupying  a  low  latitude, 
the  climate  is  not  extremely  warm, 
excepting  in  the  low  lands  along  the 
sea-board ;  and  even  in  the  summer 
time  the  nights  are  made  cool  by  a 
breeze  from  the  sea.  The  winter 
here  is  very  mild,  and  agricultural 
operations  are  scarcely  interrupted. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  usually  deep 
and  rich ;  and  the  uplands  in  many 


localities  are  sandy  and  poor,  but  are 
covered  with  pine  forests.  The  pro- 
ducts, though  often  semi-tropical,  are 
yet  more  generally  those  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
are  the  great  staples,  the  inhabitants 
having  heretofore  depended  largely 
upon  the  States  of  the  north-west  for 
their  supply  of  breadstuifs.  They 
are  now,  however,  planting  corn, 
potatoes,  &c,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  receive  rich  returns  for 
their  labour.  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  a  great 
variety  of  delicious  semi  -  tropical 
fruits,  while  oranges,  bananas,  le- 
mons, figs,  and  other  tropical  fruits 
are  grown  in  Florida  and  the  adja- 
cent coasts. 

The  Territories  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  yet  but  sparsely 
settled,  but  with  every  succeed- 
ing year  civilization  is  making  deeper 
inroads  into  these  wilds;  and,  at- 
tracted by  their  abounding  mineral 
wealth  and  prospective  agricultural 
value,  thousands  of  emigrants  are 
pressing  in  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  communities  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  be  erected  into  States  of 
the  Union.  The  climate  in  this  region 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  States  border- 
ing it  on  the  east.  The  rainfall  is 
not  so  great,  and  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary to  success  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  flow  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  there  is  much 
fertile  land,  and  the  mountain  spurs 
and  river  banks  are  timbered. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  in  the  same  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America. 
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The  climate  of  this  region  is  mild 
and  equable.  A  great  deal  of  rain 
falls  in  the  winter,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  while  the 
spring  and  fall  are  pleasant  and  the 
summer  not  too  warm.  Thunder- 
storms are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  between  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains  and  the  ocean 
is  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility, 
and  will  produce  crops  year  after  year 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  native  growth  of  forest  trees 
is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  for 
the  size  attained  by  some  varieties. 
In  certain  portions  of  California  are 
groves  in  which  many  individual 
trees  have  reached  a  diameter  of  20 
to  34  ft.,  and  a  height  of  275  to 
325  ft. 

The  astonishing  yield  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  California,  Nevada, 
and  Utah,  has  hitherto  so  occupied 
public  attention  that  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  Pacific 
States  were  for  a  time  overlooked. 
But  more  recently  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  this  region, 
which  will  before  long  constitute  one 
of  its  principal  sources  of  revenue. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
all  the  great  staples  are  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  garden  vege- 
tables in  many  localities  grow  to  a 
mammoth  size.  The  fruits  common 
to  northern  countries  grow  luxuri- 
antly in  the  upland  regions,  while  in 
the  lower  countries,  figs,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  dates,  limes,  castor 
beans,  bananas,  and  lemons  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance. 

Grape  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
California,  and  the  wines  and  bran- 
dies produced  already  enjoy  a  high 
reputation. 


Public  Land  System. 
The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  ordinarily  surveyed  into 
rectangular  tracts,  bounded  by  lines 
conforming  to  the  cardinal  points. 
They  are  then  divided  into  townships 
of  6  miles  square,  containing  as  near 
as  may  be  23,040  acres  each.  These 
townships  are  then  subdivided  into 
thirty-six  tracts  called  sections,  of  a 
square  mile  each,  containing  as  near 
as  may  be  640  acres.  Then,  again, 
these  sections  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  tracts  of  160, 80,  and  40  acres, 
plats  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
several  district  land-offices,  located  in 
a  central  part  of  the  land  districts 
embracing  the  particular  region  of 
country. 

Any  number  or  series  of  townships 
situate  in  a  north  and  south  line  con- 
stitute a  range.  Standard  parallels 
are  lines  established  at  stated  inter- 
vals, to  provide  for  or  counteract  an 
error  that  otherwise  would  result  from 
the  convergency  of  meridians ;  north 
of  the  principal  base  line,  standards 
are  run  at  a  distance  of  every  four 
towrnships,  or  24  miles,  and  south  of 
the  base  line  at  intervals  of  every  five 
townships,  or  30  miles. 

The  public  domain  is  divided  into 
local  land  districts  as  rapidly  as  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  extend 
the  public  surveys  over  the  same. 
At  the  present  time  these  districts 
number  eighty-two. 

In  each  district  there  is  a  land-office 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  of- 
ficers, one  designated  as  the  Registrar 
of  the  Land-Office,  and  the  other  as 
the  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys, 
through  whom  all  business  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  the  lands  within  the 
district  is  transacted,  and  who  are 
subordinate  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land-Office,  at  the  city  of 
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Washington.  A  list  of  these  land- 
offices  will  be  found  at  page  284. 

The  lands  of  the  United  States  can 
be  secured : — 

1st.  By  purchase  at  public  sale, 
where  competition  is  allowed,  and  the 
land  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

2nd.  By  private  purchase,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  competition,  when  the  rated 
price  of  the  land  only  is  charged. 

3rd.  By  purchase  under  the  pre- 
emption law. 

4th.  By  occupancy  under  the  home- 
stead law. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
under  special  laws  by  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  divested  of  its  title,  but 
the  above  are  the  methods  usually  re- 
sorted to  by  immigrants  in  securing 
homes. 

Where  lands  are  sold  at  public  ven- 
due the  price  is,  of  course,  governed 
by  the  competition.  When,  in  the 
absence  of  competition,  they  are  sold 
at  private  sale,  the  price  is  fixed  at 
$1*25  per  acre,  except  when  by  spe- 
cial legislation  they  are  rated  at  double 
that  sum,  or  $2*50  per  acre.  This  in- 
crease in  the  price  is  made  only  in 
the  case  of  alternate  tracts,  technically 
called  sections,  where  the  remaining 
sections  have  been  granted  by  the 
Government  in  aid  of  railroads  or 
similar  internal  improvements. 

Under  the  pre-emption  laws,  a 
party  entitled  so  to  do  can  select  a 
tract  not  exceeding  160  acres  of  land, 
or  one  quarter  section.  By  filing  a 
statement  in  the  district  office  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  settled  upon  the 
land,  and  intends  to  claim  the  same 
under  the  pre-emption  law,  he  ac- 
quires a  preference  right  of  purchase, 
and  is  allowed,  according  t  o  the  status 
of  the  tract,  from  one  year  to  two 
years  and  nine  months  after  settle- 
ment in  which  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  person  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  pre-emption  law  must  be  the  head 


of  a  family,  or  a  single  man  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  a  widow, 
and  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  have  filed  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  such.  No  person 
who  has  removed  from  his  own  land 
in  the  same  State  or  Territory  to  reside 
on  the  public  lands,  or  who  is  the 
owner  of  more  than  320  acres  within 
the  United  States,  or  who  has  already 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  law,  can 
claim  as  a  pre- emptor. 

To  men  of  limited  means,  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  land  system  of 
the  United  States  is  that  known  as 
the  Homestead  Law.  This,  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  a  law  by  which 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory 
steps  to  become  citizens,  can  secure  a 
homestead  upon  the  mere  payment  of 
office  fees,  amounting  (according  to 
the  extent  of  the  tract  taken  and  the 
rated  price  of  the  land)  to  from  $7  to 
$22. 

The  party  applying  under  the 
homestead  law  is  entitled  to  160 
acres  of  land  rated  at  $1*25,  or  80 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $2* 50.  The 
law  requires  the  following  condi- 
tions :-— The  applicant  must  be  a  citi- 
zen, or  have  declared  his  intention  to 
become  such.  He  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  the  head  of  a 
family.  Affidavit  must  be  made  that 
the  homestead  is  taken  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  applicant,  and  for  actual 
settlement  and  cultivation.  To  ob- 
tain a  full  and  complete  title  from  the 
Government,  the  party  selecting  the 
homestead  must  occupy  and  cultivate 
it  for  five  consecutive  years,  and  at 
no  time  abandon  it  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Only  one  homestead  privi- 
lege is  allowed  to  the  same  person. 
Unmarried  persons  of  either  sex,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  al- 
lowed the  benefits  of  this  law.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  the  party  making 
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the  homestead,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  five  years  above  referred  to, 
provision  is  made  by  law,  by  which 
the  claim  can  be  perfected  by  the 
legal  heirs.  No  sale  of  the  home- 
stead, prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  title 
papers  by  the  Government,  is  consi- 
dered valid.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  or  within  two  years  after  that 
time,  the  applicant  must  file  proof  in 
the  proper  district  land-office  of  a 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  whereupon  a  patent  will  be 
made  by  the  Government,  transfer- 
ring the  title  to  the  party  making  the 
homestead. 

If  the  homestead  settler  does  not 
desire  to  remain  on  the  land  the  full 
term  of  five  years,  the  law  permits 
him  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rated  price, 
upon  making  proof  of  settlement  and 
cultivation.  All  lands  obtained  un- 
der the  homestead  laws  are  exempt 
from  liability  for  debts  contracted 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  patent  therefor. 

The  object  of  the  Government  in 
this  beneficent  act  is  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  every  industrious  man 
an  opportunity  to  secure  for  himself 
a  comfortable  home,  considering  it- 
self amply  recompensed  by  the  pro- 
ductive area  which  will  thus  be  added 
to  the  country,  and  by  the  general 
prosperity  which  its  citizens  will 
enjoy. 

The  restrictions  thrown  around  the 
homestead  act  are  no  more  rigorous 
than  will  serve  to  secure  these  ob- 
jects, and  prevent  monopolists  from 
acquiring  an  undue  proportion  of  the. 
rich  lands  of  the  nation. 

The  homestead  law  was  enacted  in 
1862,  since  which  time  thousands  of 
persons,  native  and  foreign  born, 
nave  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act,  and  are  now  enjoying 
the  reward  of  their  industry  in  the 
happy  possession  of  farms  under  high 
cultivation,  to  which  they  hold  com- 


plete and  indisputable  titles.  Nor 
has  the  experiment  been  unprofitable 
to  the  nation.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  newer 
States  and  Territories,  and  has  largely 
added  to  the  productive  wealth  of 
the  Republic.  It  has  prevented  large 
capitalists  from  absorbing  great  tracts 
of  the  public  domain,  to  be  left  un- 
cultivated, and  has  served  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  land  by  giving  it 
in  smaller  subdivisions  to  individuals 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
title  to  Government  lands  can  only 
be  acquired  through  this  law ;  and 
the  sentiment  is  last  growing,  that 
will  perhaps  ultimately  restrict  all 
disposition  of  the  public  domain  to 
the  same  condition. 


Mineral  Lands. 

The  mineral  lands  of  the  United 
States — or  those  bearing  the  precious 
metals — lie  chiefly  in  the  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  Without  going 
into  detail,  we  simply  state  that  even 
under  the  imperfect  methods  by  which 
the  mines  have  been  developed,  those 
regions,  in  the  yield  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  metals,  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world.  These 
mines  are  open  to  explorations  and 
occupancy  by  any  citizen,  and  statu- 
tory provision  is  made  for  investing 
the  owner  with  title  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Means  of  Access. 

As  to  the  means  of  access  to  the 
public  lands,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  they  are  to  be  reached  from  the 
Eastern  States  by  steam- vessels  navi- 
gating the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
by  railways  and  waggon-roads. 

The  great  railway  systems  now 
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constructed,  and  in  process  of  con- 
struction, are  such  that  almost  all 
points  are  at  this  time,  or  soon  will 
be,  accessible.  Even  now,  the  most 
remote  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  may 
be  reached  by  railroads.  What  was 
regarded  a  few  years  ago  as  a  long, 
fatiguing  journey  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  California,  a  journey 
of  some  forty  days  overland,  or  twenty 
to  twenty-four  days  by  sea,  is  now 
accomplished  by  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions in  six  days  ;  so  that  an  immi- 
grant arriving  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  has  but  to 
choose  the  spot  upon  our  public  lands 
where  he  wishes  to  locate,  and  by 
consulting  the  map  he  will  find  that 
he  is  enabled  to  reach  many  of  the 
most  distant  points  in  our  western 
territory,  by  means  of  railroads,  in  a 
very  brief  space  of  time. 

Naturalization. 

The  policy  of  admitting  foreigners 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship is  no  longer  problematical.  It 
has  been  tested  by  an  experience  of 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
rapid  extension  of  our  western  settle- 
ments is  largely  due  to  the  influx  of 
foreign  immigration.  The  United 
States  is  the  favourite  land  of  the 
emigrant.  Other  countries  present 
equal  attractions,  in  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  climate,  and  posi- 
tion, but  have  never  yet  attracted  im- 
migration to  such  an  extent  as  this 
— in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  fertile  lands  in 
this  country  at  cheap  prices. 

As  aliens  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  and  privileges  de- 
rived from  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws  to  acquire  title  to  the 
public  lands,  privileges  restricted  to 
citizens  or  those  who  have  declared 


their  intention  of  becoming  such,  it 
is  important  that  foreigners  seeking 
identification  with  the  American  com- 
munity should  be  advised  of  the  legal 
steps  necessary  to  acquire  citizenship. 

Any  free  alien  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  may,  at  any  time 
after  his  arrival,  declare  before  any 
court  of  record  having  common-law 
jurisdiction  (with  a  clerk,  and  pro- 
thonotary,  and  seal)  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  to  renounce 
for  ever  all  foreign  allegiance.  The 
declaration  must  be  made  at  least  two 
years  before  application  for  citizen- 
ship. At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  such  declaration,  and  at  any 
time  after  five  years'  residence,  the 
party  desiring  naturalization,  if  then 
not  a  citizen,  denizen,  or  subject  of 
any  country  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  must  appear  in  a  court  of  re- 
cord, and  there  be  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  renounce  all  foreign  allegiance. 
If  he  possessed  any  title  or  order  of 
nobility,  it  must  also  be  renounced, 
and  satisfactory  proof  produced  to  the 
court  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
five  years'  residence  in  this  country, 
one  year  of  which  must  be  within  the 
State  or  Territory  where  the  court  is 
held,  and  that  during  the  period  of 
five  years  the  applicant  was  a  person 
of  good  moral  character,  and  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  ; 
whereupon  he  will  be  admitted  to 
citizenship,  and  thereby  his  chil- 
dren under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
if  dwelling  within  the  United  States, 
will  also  be  regarded  as  citizens. 

When  an  alien  has  made  his  decla- 
ration and  dies  before  being  actually 
naturalized,  the  widow  and  children 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  entitled  to  all  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  such,  upon  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oaths. 
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Any  alien,  being  a  minor,  and  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at 
time  of  arrival,  who  has  resided  in 
the  country  three  years  next  preceding 
his  majority,  may,  after  reaching 
such  period,  and  a  five  years'  resi- 
dence (including  the  three  years  of 
his  minority)  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship without  a  previous  declaration 
of  intention,  provided  he  then  files 
such  declaration,  averring  also,  on 
oath,  and  proving  to  the  court,  that 
for  the  past  three  years  it  has  been 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and 
also  showing  the  fact  of  his  residence 
and  good  character. 

Children  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  born  out  of  the  country,  are 
deemed  citizens  ;  the  right,  however, 
not  descending  to  persons  whose 
fathers  never  resided  in  the  country  ; 
and  any  woman,  who  might  legally 
be  naturalized,  married  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  held  to  pos- 
sess citizenship. 

An  alien,  twenty-one  years  and 
over,  who  enlists  in  the  regular  or 
volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  honourably  discharged  there- 
from, may  be  admitted  to  citizenship 
upon  his  simple  petition  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  one  year's  residence 
prior  to  his  application,  accompany- 
ing the  same  with  proof  of  good 
moral  character  and  honourable  dis- 
charge. 

Recent  conventions  with  several 
European  powers  have  established 
that  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  free  from  all  allegi-, 
ance  to  his  former  government. 


UNITED  STATES  LAND- 
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Ohio. 

Chillicothe. 
Indiana. 

Indianapolis. 
Illinois. 

Springfield. 
Missouri. 

Boonville. 

Ironton. 

Springfield. 
Alabama. 

Huntsville. 

Montgomery. 

Mobile. 
Mississippi. 

Jackson. 
Louisiana. 

New  Orleans. 

Natchitoches. 
Michigan. 

Detroit. 

East  Saginaw. 

Ionia. 

Marquette. 

Traverse  City. 
Arkansas. 

Little  Rock. 

Camden. 

Harrison. 

Dardanelle. 
Florida. 

Tallahassee. 
Iowa. 

Fort  Des  Moines. 

Council  Bluffs. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Sioux  City. 
Montana  Territory. 

Helena. 
Arizona  Territory. 

Prescott. 
Utah  Territory. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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Wisconsin. 
Menasha. 

Falls  of  Saint  Croix. 

Stevens  Point. 

La  Crosse. 

Bayfield. 

Eau  Claire. 
California. 

San  Francisco-, 

Sacramento. 

Marysville. 

Humboldt. 

Susanville. 

Stockton. 

Los  Angeles. 

Visalia. 

Shasta. 
Nevada. 

Carson  City, 

Austin. 

Belmont. 

Aurora. 
Minnesota. 

Taylor's  Falls. 

St.  Cloud. 

Alexandria. 

Jackson. 

New  Ulm. 

Lichfield. 

Du  Luth. 
Oregon. 

Oregon  City. 

Roseburgh. 

Le  Grand. 


Kansas. 
Topeka. 
Salina. 

Independence. 

Concordia. 

Augusta. 
"Washington  Territory. 

Olympia. 

Vancouver. 

Walla-Walla. 
Nebraska. 

West  Point. 

Beatrice. 

Lincoln. 

Dakota  City. 

Grand  Island. 
New  Mexico  Territory. 

Santa  Fe. 
Dakota  Territory. 

Springfield. 

Vermillion. 

Pembina. 
Colorado  Territory. 

Pueblo. 

Central  City. 

Denver  City. 

Fair  Play. 
Idaho  Territory. 

Boise  City. 

Lewiston. 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Cheyenne. 


Table  showing  the  Foreign-born  and  the  Native  Population  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1870. 

[Corrected  from  Census  Returns  received  up  to  May  25,  1871.] 


States  and  Territories. 

Foreign. 

Native. 

Total. 

48,881 
353,319 

29,611 
113,639 
55,396 

578,034 
1,104,032 
283,396 
288,689 
423,815 
161,957 

626,915 
1,457,351 
330,551 
318,300 
537,454 
217,353 
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States  tin  el  J.  erritories. 

i*  oreign. 

tvt  4.- 

JN  ative. 

1  otal. 

New  York  (city  of  New  York,  first  enumeration) 

1,130,617 

3,227,030 

*4,357,647 

188,943 

717,153 

906,096 

Pennsylvania  (city  of  Philadelphia,  first  enumeration) 

541,062 

2,964,200 

f  3,505,262 

9,136 

115,879 

125,015 

697,482 

780,894 

16,254 

115,446 

131,700 

17,091 

424,923 

442,014 

373,250 

2,291,752 

2,665,002 

63,398 

1,257,613 

1,321,011 

141,474 

1,539,163 

1,680,637 

514,958 

2,023,442 

2,538,400 

268,010 

916,049 

1,184,059 

364,846 

690,307 

1,055,153 

160,697 

279,009 

439,706 

204,057 

987,735 

1,191,792 

222,267 

1,499,028 

1,721,295 

315,988 

364,377 

30,748 

92,245 

122,993 

6,598 

33,266 

39,864 

4,815 

9,366 

14,181 

7,885 

7,114 

14,999 

3,507 

15,611 

9,118 

30,702 

56,084 

86,786 

7,982 

12,613 

20,595 

13,754 

1,211,409 

1,225,163 

3,029 

1,068,375 

1,071,404 

8,071 

697,092 

705,163 

Georgia  

11,145 

1,184,193 

1,195,338 

4,967 

182,781 

187,748 

9,962 

987,030 

996,992 

11,198 

817,426 

828,624 

61,827 

665,088 

726,915 

101,276 

708,942 

810,218 

5,026 

479,141 

484,167 

1,239,059 

1,258,373 

5,620 

86,254 

91,874 

Arizona  ......... 

5,809 

3,849 

9,658 

209,827 

350,396 

560,223 

11,600 

79,323 

90,923 

18,801 

23,690 

42,491 

5,024 

18,931 

23,955 

Total  in  United  States 

5,594,349 

32,931,380 

38,525,729 

*  Population  of  the  State,  using  the  second  enumeration  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
4,374,499.    The  distribution  of  the  excess,  as  native  and  foreign,  not  yet  effected. 

t  Population  of  the  State,  using  the  second  enumeration  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is 
3,519,601.    The  distribution  of  the  excess  as  native  and  foreign,  not  yet  effected. 

J  One  county  estimated. 

§  In  the  total  population,  one  county  estimated ;  the  number  of  native  and  foreign 
largely  estimated. 
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PREPARATIONS 
FOR  REMOVAL  TO  A  NEW 
COUNTRY. 

^j^g  AMILIES  should  not  re- 
's tZ^g§    move  to  the  west  destitute 
/I  °^ means-  Many  have  done 

$^C3?!  so,  and  have  succeeded, 
and  in  a  few  years  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  most  u  well-to-do  " 
citizens ;  but  it  more  frequently  leads 
to  disappointment  and  discontent. 
A  capital  of  $200  or  $300  after  the 
land  is  secured,  with  which  to  com- 
mence operations,  would  be  of  very 
gTeat  advantage.  An  expenditure  of 
$50  will,  in  almost  any  State,  com- 
plete a  cabin  in  which  a  family  can  be 
comfortably  sheltered.  A  neat  one- 
story  frame  house,  with  from  two  to 
four  rooms,  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
from  $200  to  $600.  Good  stabling 
for  stock  can  be  constructed  with  but 
little  expense  by  the  use  of  a  few 
posts  and  poles  covered  with  straw 
or  hay. 

Settlers  going  west,  and  having  a 
long  distance  to  travel,  should  dispose 
of  their  farming  implements  and  heavy 
or  bulky  furniture.  Bedsteads,  tables, 
chairs,  mattresses,  crockery,  stoves, 
&c,  &c,  stock,  teams,  waggons,  tools 
of  all  kinds,  and  farming  implements 
better  adapted  to  this  country  than 
those  left  behind,  can  be  purchased 
here  at  reasonable  rates,  frequently 
at  less  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Clothing,  bedding, 
table  linen,  books,  pictures,  and  other 
small  articles  may  be  brought  with 
advantage.  It  is  also  well  to  bring 
choice  stock,  such  as  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  &c. 

A  distinguished  journalist,  who  is 
regarded  as  an  authority  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  emigration, 
says : — 


"  The  pioneers  who  settled  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas, 
averaged  a  good  deal  less  than  $700 
each  as  their  outfit.  With  $700  a 
man  may  take  up  a  quarter-section  of 
homestead  land,  buy  a  team  and  cow, 
build  a  cabin  and  cattle-shelter,  get 
a  few  implements,  break  up  and  sow 
or  plant  20  acres  of  prairie,  and  have 
a  crop  growing.  ...  At  the  end  of 
five  years  he  should,  with  fair  luck, 
have  40  acres  under  good  cultivation, 
as  many  more  fenced  in  for  hay  and 
pasture,  and  a  fair  stock  of  young 
cattle.  After  that,  he  may  pass  an 
eight-hour  law  for  himself  and  wife, 
and  live  in  substantial  independence 
and  comfort." 

Colonies* 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  com- 
missioners of  immigration,  through 
whom  purchase  of  lands  may  be  made 
and  any  information  obtained.  The 
most  successful  mode  of  immigration 
to  our  western  States  from  foreign 
countries,  of  late  years,  has  been  by 
colonies;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system  over 
that  of  the  individual  plan  are  so 
manifold  that  it  should  be  adopted 
wherever  practicable.  Companies  or 
colonies  can  be  easily  formed  in  any 
of  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
and  if  these  be  prudently  and  care- 
fully made  up  so  as  to  embrace  the 
various  trades  and  callings  required 
in  new  settlements,  and  the  care  of 
purchasing  land,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  transit  from  the  old  country 
to  the  new,  confided  to  the  care  of  up- 
right and  discreet  men,  there  can  be 
but  little  chance  of  failure,  and  colonies 
thus  managed  will  be  almost  certain 
of  success. 

Desirable  locations  are  so  numerous 
that  if  a  suitable  purchase  cannot 
be  made  at  one  point,  it  certainly  can 
at  another ;  and  as  each  of  the  States 
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is  anxious  to  secure  intelligent  and 
industrious  settlers,  there  is  no  danger 
that  favourable  terms  will  not  be 
readily  obtained.  It  is  not  intended, 
by  urging  the  plan  of  settlement  by 
colonies,  to  recommend  any  of  the 
systems  of  communism  or  socialism, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Few 
or  none  of  these  have  succeeded  in 
this  country.  When  the  colony  is 
once  located,  each  member  should 
be  independent  of  all  the  others  as 
every  well  conducted  citizen  in  any 
settled  community  is  of  his  neigh- 


bours. The  advantage  of  the  colonial 
plan  consists  in  its  bringing  together, 
as  immediate  neighbours,  those  of 
similar  habits  and  tastes,  who  can 
support  and  encourage  each  other  by 
mutual  counsel  and  those  offices  ot 
neighbourly  kindness  which  a  new 
settler  in  a  strange  country  so  fre- 
quently stands  in  need  of.  In  a 
short  time  new  acquaintances  are 
formed,  the  immigrant  grows  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  and 
becomes  merged  in  the  mass  of  its 
citizens. 


Tanners. 

•pj-eoq  }tioir}i/V\. 

$  cts. 
2  72 
2  35 
2  73 
2  59 
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Tailors. 
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OO 
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Shoemakers. 
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$cts. 
2  42 
2  22 
2  58 
2  41 

i— 1           CM  CO 
O  OS 

CM              TjH  T}i 

OS 

•pj^oq  q^ 

$cts. 
1  90 

1  71 

2  05 

1  78  ! 

CO  rH 

OO           CM  O 

rH 

CO 
iO 

CO 

Plasterers. 

"pjisoq  ^noq^i^ 

3  40 
3  17 
3  55 
3  15 

CM            CM  OS 
CO           lO  ^ 

CO  Kit- 

iO 
CD 

•pj-BOq  q^ 

«o  t-  t-  CM  CO 
^CM  CM  CO  CM 

io        os  co 

CO 

CM          ^  co 

CO 
iO 

iO 

Carpenters. 

•pj^oq  :moq?i^ 

$  cts. 
2  79 
2  23 
2  98 
2  95 

»o  © 

t-  CO 

CM  iO 

CO 

o 

iO 

•pjBoq  qix^V 

$cts. 
2  29 
2  08 
2  47 
2  26 

00  IO 
CM           OO  CO 

CM           CO  tJI 

o 
I— 1 

Cabinet- 
makers. 

•pjBoq  ^noq^i^V 

2  88 
2  45 
2  75 
2  61 

co        m  ^ 

CM  O 

OS 
OS 

•pjBoq  qji^V 

2  37 

1  90 

2  25 
1  99 

co        oo  co 

i-t           t—  CO 

CM           CO  ^ 

o 

Bricklayers 
or  masons. 

•pj'Boq  ^noq^i^V 

$  cts. 
3  50 
3  33 
3  66 
3  09 

O          CO  uo 

^              rH  rH 

CO           iO  CD 

CD 
CO 

iO 

•pj-Boq  q^i^ 

$cts. 
2  93 

2  80 

3  10 
2  51 

rt<           CO  OS 
CO           CO  CD 

CM  IO 

CO 

o 

iO 

Blacksmiths. 

•pj^oq  ^noqjx^Y 

2  84 
2  49 
2  88 
2  68 

CM           OS  O 
fc-  cm 

CM  *C 

kO 
OO 

•pj^oq  q^TAV 

$cts. 
2  33 

1  95 

2  33 
2  23 

r-t             iO  CO 
CM           CO  CM 
CM           CO  ^ 

~* 

CO 
CO 

New  England  States 
Middle  States  . 
Western  States 
Southern  States 

General  average  . 

Pacific  States  . 
Territories 

Genera  average  . 

T 


^  .2 

if 


Pi 


b  § 


II 

'3  § 


Monthly  Wages  with  Board. 

"s^u-BAjas  aj-euiaj 

$  cts. 
10  87 

8  08 

9  43 
7  79 

9  04 

27  99 
29  58 

36  23      26  04    ,  29  29 

•ja^ULAA  ui  spuisq  Aj-euipio 

«g  GO  tO  00  b- 
^2  CO  rJ4  O 

.Qjco  cq  h  o 

13  34 

26  62 
25  45 

Mainuins  ui  spuisq  A\reuip.io 

$  cts. 
20  70 
16  75 
18  33 
12  44 

17  06 

32  93 
39  52 

•ja^uiM. 
ui  spuisq  paouauadxg; 

$  cts. 
19  85 
15  32 
18  14 
13  35 

16  79 

34  88 
31  10 

32  99 

Mararans 
ui  spu'Bq  paouauadxg; 

$  cts. 
26  46 
21  77 
24  07 
16  11 

22  10 

43  92 
50  82 

47  37 

Daily  Wages. 

Ordinary 
hands  in 
winter. 

•pj-eoq  ?noiOiA\ 

$  cts. 
1  24 
1  08 
1  15 
76 

co  t-os 
©  t-o 

rH                  rH  <M 

CO 

Oi 

rH 

•pjisoq  qii^V 

.  «S  (M  00  b-  CO 
^  Oi  co  b-  to 

€©=© 

CO                 to  H^ 
b-                <M  tH 

rH  rH 

to 

CO 

r- 1 

Ordinary 
hands  in 
summer. 

•pjieoq  ^noq^i^V 

=5  co  to  io 

Q  CO  CO  H^  OS 

lO                  CO  b— 
CO                  rH  CO 

rH            cm  cq 

<M 
-ch 

<M 

•pjisoq  q^ 

«5  ©  to  co  t- 
2  cq  os  ©  to 

co  © 

Oi              tO  © 

rH  <M 

b- 

Experienced 
hands  in 
winter. 

•pj-eoq  ^noq^i^v 

$  cts. 
1  55 
1  36 
1  40 
92 

rH                     O  rH 

CO                     ©  CO 
rH                  CM  <M 

CD 
rH 

CM 

•pjCBoqq^ 

«o  o>  <n  t-  as 
^  ©  OS  Oi  CO 

<M  b-CO 

Oi                    -<H  CO 

to 
to 

rH 

Experienced 
hands  in 
summer. 

•pjceoq  ^noq^i^W 

$  cts. 
2  04 
1  76 
1  84 
1  20 

rH                  lO  00 
b-               CO  (M 

rH  (MM 

b- 

Oi 

CM 

•pi-eoq  qii^w 

«S      <M  t-  CO 

^  to  co  co  oo 

l&HHH 

b-  CO 

<M               ©  CO 

rH                    <M  CM 

tO 
CO 

CM 

>J  a  .... 
w  a 

*  z  .... 

W  <«  4 

£  h  a*  * * 

m    H  rS 

Q^e  3d  fl  g 

£o  m  <n  fH  53 

g    £  ^r^rd 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 
Table  showing  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading 
articles  of  consumption ;  also  prices  of  board  and  house-rent  in  the  towns  of  the 
following  sections,  and  the  general  average  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1874. 


Articles. 

Middle  States  (in- 
cluding Virginia 
and  W.  Virginia. ) 

Western  States  (in- 
cluding Kentucky 
and  Tennessee). 

Pacific  States  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon, 
gold). 

General  average  of 
United  States  (ex- 
clusive of  terri- 
tories. ) 

!  Territories  and  Ne- 
vada (gold). 

.Provisions. 

$  cts 

cts 

«§>  cts. 

«p  cts. 

$  cts 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine 

oarrei 

7  in 

00 

5  24 

7  36 

14  46 

,,        ,,      extra  family  . 

„ 

8  11 

Q 

to 

D  oL 

ft  'iz. 
o  oO 

1  ^  Ad 
10  40 

y»     rye  ..... 

** 

6  75 

g 

28 

i  i  no 

7  56 

13  29 

**  . 

4  62 

iv 

O  Ul 

14  28 

Beef,  fresh,  roasting  pieces 

pound 

17 

12 

12 

14 

17 

,,       ,,     soup  pieces  .       .  . 

" 

11 

7 

11 

9 

13 

,,     rump  steaks       .  . 
Veal  fore  uarters' 

** 

16 

lo 

12 

15 

18 

14 

9 

9 

10 

15 

„ 

14 

9 

11 

,,    ninci-quarters      •       .  . 

>* 

16 

13 

13 

19 

JMutton,  fore-quarters  ... 

17 

13 

15 

16 

20 

12 

g 

10 

10 

16 

** 

14 

]_]_ 

Y\ 

13 

1» 

,,      chops  .... 

» 

15 

11 

1  9 

14 

19 

** 

1  A 

13 

Y\ 

13 

99 

,,     corned,  or  salted  .  . 

20 

16 

13 

18 

34 

21 

1  Q 
1» 

16 

19 

32 

,,     hams,  smoked  ... 

23 

91 

20 

22 

38 

Laid  sausa^es  .... 

21 

17 

16 

19 

*3ft 

20 

21 

17 

21 

35 

11 

11 

18 

13 

30 

Miackerel,  pickled  .... 

13 

13 

19 

15 

31 

Butter 

40 

31 

QQ 
OV 

38 

69 

25 

23 

23 

24 

42 

bushel 

80 

50 

68 

75 

2  39 

Rice  

pound 

13 

13 

13 

13 

31 

quart 

11 

9 

11 

11 

19 

Milk 

9 

7 

12 

9 

•  22 

dozen 

28 

22 

40 

29 

77 

Tea,  Oolong  or  other  good  black  . 

pound 

1  30 

1 

Ov 

1  05 

1  40 

1  64 

Coffee,  Rio,  green  .  . 

29 

28 

24 

28 

41 

,,    roasted      .       .  , 
Sugar,  good  brown        .       .  , 

» 

33 

33 

36 

35 

53 

>* 

15 

16 

14 

15 

27 

,,     yellow  C  

» 

16 

16 

16 

16 

27 

Soap,  common  .... 

» 

10 

10 

11 

11 

26 

Fuel — coal     .       .       .       .  . 

ton 

7  58 

7 

91 

17  80 

10  80 

7  20 

,,      wood,  hard  .... 

4  44 

42 

5  31 

4  98 

6  60 

„        „     pine  .... 

3  95 

3 

06 

4  21 

3  98 

5  95 

gallon 

53 

56 

94 

65 

1  98 

Domestic  Dry  Goods,  &c. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4x4  standard  quali 

ty,  yard 

21 

18 

18 

19 

23 

,,       bleached,  4x4      ,,  ,, 

24 

22 

21 

22 

28 

Sheetings,  brown,  9x8        „  ,, 

24 

26 

30 

26 

37 

„         bleached,  9x8     „  „ 
Tickings,  good  quality  . 
Prints,  Merrimac  .... 

31 

31 

36 

31 

41 

37 

39 

36 

35 

.  49 

15 

14 

13 

15 

26 

Mousseline  de  laines 

24 

25 

25 

26 

34 

Satinets,  medium  quality 

71 

85 

87 

77 

77 

Boots,  men's  heavy 

pair 

5  18 

5 

04 

5  51 

5  06 

7  27 

House- Rent. 

Four-roomed  tenements 

month 

7  04 

12 

40 

11  06 

10  31 

25  88 

Six-roomed  „ 

Board. 

10  50 

17 

03 

16  66 

14  81 

37  55 

For  men  

week 

4  46 

4 

37 

6  36 

4  80 

9  06 

3  66 

3 

89 

5  80 

4  14 

8  47 

INDEX. 


^^^DIRONDACKS,  46. 

^^^^^  Adirondacks,  fishing  and 
shooting-  in,  46. 

<ZZg?3M  Adrian,  Mich.,  73. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  167. 

Akron,  Ohio,  134. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  35. 

Alexandria,  154. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  58. 

Alliance,  O.,  59. 

Alton,  Ills.,  126, 170. 

Altoona,  58. 

Andover,  50. 

Andre,  Major,  spy,  32. 

Ann  Arbor,  69. 

Antelope  station,  83. 

Anthony's  Nose,  33. 

Arizona,  area,  population,  soil,  cli- 
mate, products,  &c,  &c,  271. 

Arkansas,  area,  population,  soil,  cli- 
mate, products,  &c,  &c,  268. 

Athens,  N.  Y.,  34. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  167. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  61. 

Augusta,  Maine,  50. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  160. 

Aurora,  77. 

Autumn  foliage,  143. 

Ballston,  35. 
Baltimore,  53. 
Bangor,  Maine,  50. 
Baton  Rouge,  171. 
Battle  Mountain,  98. 
Bear  River  City,  86. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  140. 
Beloit,  Wis.,  133. 
Benedict  Arnold,  General,  32. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  58. 
Biddford,  Maine,  49. 
Big  Trees,  Mariposa,  108  ;  Calaveras, 
122. 

Binghampton,  71. 
Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y.,  29. 
Bloomington,  Ills.,  125. 
Boston,  47. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  140. 
Bridgeport,  46. 
Brooklyn,  30. 
Bryan,  Wyoming,  85. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  72. 

Buffalo  Range,  the,  on  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 80. 

Buffalo  range,  the,  in  Kansas,  128. 

Buffalo  country,  the,  151. 

Buffalo,  method  of  hunting  the,  152. 

Bull  Run,  Va.,  164. 

Bunker  Hill,  48. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  36. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  77. 

Cairo,  170. 

California,  area  and  population, 
195 ;  topography,  195 ;  climate,  198 ; 
products,  199 ;  sheep-raising,  200 ; 
dairy  business,  201 ;  wine-growing, 
201 ;  oranges,  202  ;  minerals,  202 ; 
price  of  lands,  203 ;  cost  of  living, 
204;  prices  of  farm  stock,  205; 
wages  of  labour,  205. 
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INDEX. 


Canandaigua,  61. 
Canvas-back  ducks,  54. 
Carmansville,  32. 
Catskill,  35. 
Cave  City,  Ky.,  167. 
Cayuga  Lake,  61. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  74. 
Champlain  Lake,  45. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  156. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  164. 
*Chatanooga,  165. 
Chaudiere  Fall,  Canada,  137. 
Chester,  Pa.,  53. 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  83. 
Chicago,  59. 
Cincinnati,  134. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  72. 
Clifton  House,  Niagara,  62. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  74,  170. 
Clyde,  61. 
Cohoes,  35. 
Cold  Spring,  34. 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  73. 
Colfax,  Col.,  100. 
Colonies,  252. 

Colorado,  area  and  population,  234 ; 
topography,  234,  235;  soil  and 
products,  236;  grazing,  236;  the 
Parks,  237  ;  gold  and  silver  mines 
of,  238 ;  prices  of  lands,  238 ; 
wages  of  labour,  239. 

Colorado  Springs,  131. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  159. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  145. 

Columbus,  Nebraska,  80. 

Comstock  lode,  Nevada,  99. 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  72. 

Corinne,  Utah,  97. 

Corinth,  166. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  74. 

Cozzens,  33. 

Crawford  House,  N.  H.,  140. 
Crestline,  Ohio,  59. 
Creston,  84. 
Crow- Nest,  34. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  145. 
Cushing's  Island,  50. 

Dakota,  area  and  population,  239 ;  to- 
pography,239  ;  soil,  239 ;  crops,  240; 


climate,  240;  stock-growing,  240; 
prices  of  . lands,  241 ;  prices  of  farm 
stock,  241;  wages  of  labour,  241. 

Danville,  159. 

Davenport,  75,  170. 

Dayton,  O.,  134. 

Denver,  Colorado,  131. 

Deposit,  70. 

Des  Moines,  76. 

Detroit,  69. 

Devil's  Slide,  Utah,  92. 
Dixon,  74. 
Donner,  Lake,  100. 
Dover,  50. 
Dubuque,  170. 
Duluth,  134,  172. 
Dunderberg,  33. 
Dunkirk,  72. 
Dunlap,  74. 
Dunleith,  170. 

Easton,  Pa.,  57. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  133. 

Echo  Canon,  89. 

El  Capitan,  Yosemite,  111. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  J.,  51. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  72. 

Elk  Horn,  Nebraska,  77. 

Elko,  98. 

Ellsworth,  Kansas,  128. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  71. 
Enterprise,  Fla.,  163. 
Erie,  72. 
Erie,  Lake,  72. 
Evanston,  Wyoming,  86. 
Everglades,  163. 
Exeter,  50. 


Pishing,  in  the  Adirondacks,  46  ;  in 
Elkhorn  River,  72  ;  on  the  Pacific 
Railways,  84,  98 ;  in  Yellowstone 
Lake,  150. 

Fort  Ann,  36. 

Fort  Edward,  36. 

Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  128. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  128. 

Fort  Washington,  32. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  59. 

Fredericksburgh,  154. 


INDEX. 
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Galesburgh,  Ills.,  77. 

Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  131. 

Garrisons,  33. 

Geneva,  61. 

Genesee  River  and  Falls,  61. 
George,  Lake,  36. 
Geysers,  California,  124. 
Glen  House,  N.  H.,  141. 
Gorham,  N.  H.,  136. 
Goshen,  70. 

Government  of  United  States,  form  of, 

political  divisions,  &c,  240. 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  80. 
Grand  Junction,  166. 
Great  Bend,  71. 
Greeley,  Colorado,  132. 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  140. 
Green  River,  85. 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  29. 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  75. 
Groton,  50. 
Guelph,  Canada,  138. 
Guilford,  50. 

Ha  Ha  Bay,  Canada,  45. 
Hamilton,  Canada,  69. 
Hamms  Fork,  86. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  140. 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  144. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  47. 
Harvard  University,  48. 
Hastings,  32. 
Haverhill,  50. 
Haverstraw,  33. 
Havre  de  Grace,  53. 
Hickman,  170. 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  73. 
Hoboken,  31. 
Holly  Sps.,  166. 
Hornellsville,  71. 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  166. 
Huron,  Lake,  171. 

Idaho,  area  and  population,  247 ;  to- 
pography, 247 ;  climate,  248 ;  stock- 
raising,  248  ;  mining,  249 ;  prices 
of  land,  249 ;  prices  of  farm  stock, 
249  ;  wages  of  labour  249. 

Illion,  60. 


Indianapolis,  135. 

Iowa,  area  and  population,  218 ;  to- 
pography, products,  219 ;  climate, 
health,  &c,  219;  prices  of  lands, 
220;  prices  of  farm  stock,  220; 
wages  of  labour,  220. 

Iowa  City,  75. 

Irving,  Washington,  home  of,  32. 
Irvington,  32. 
Island  Pond,  Vt.,  136. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  71. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  166. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  161. 
Jersey  City,  31. 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  58. 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  165. 
Jonesville,  Mich.,  73. 
Joliet,  Ills.,  125. 
Julesburgh,  81. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  70. 
Kansas  City,  127. 

Kansas,  State,  area  and  population, 

178  ;    topography,  179 ;  climate, 

179  ;  products,  180  ;  stock-raising 
in,  181, 182  ;  sheep-raising  in,  181, 
182  ;  cotton,  181 ;  prices  of  land  in, 
183 ;  prices  of  farm  stock  in,  183  ; 
wages  of  labour  in,  183;  forma- 
tion and  management  of  farm  in, 
184. 

Keokuk,  170. 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  132. 
Kingston,  Canada,  137. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  165. 

Labour,  wages  of  in  all  the  States, 

table,  289. 
Lachine  Rapids,  38. 
La  Crosse,  Miss.,  169. 
Lake  City,  161. 
Lake  George,  36. 
Lake  Pepin,  168. 

Lands,  public,  means  of  acquiring, 
275. 

Land  Offices,  list  of,  284. 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  84. 
Lasalle,  75. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  50. 
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Lawrence,  Kansas,  127. 

Leavenworth,  127. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  76. 

Little  Falls,  60. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  140. 

Living,  cost  of,  in  all  the  States, 

table,  291. 
Lockport,  61. 
London,  Canada,  69. 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  31. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  birthplace  of, 

50. 

Look-out  Mountain,  165. 
Louisville,  135. 
Lynchburgh,  Va.,  164. 
Lynn,  49. 

MacPherson,  80. 
Madison,  Wis.,  133. 
Magnolia,  Fla.,  161. 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  135. 
Manassas,  Va,  164. 
Mandarin,  Fla.,  161. 
Manhattan ville,  32. 
Mariposa,  Cal.,  107. 
Marquette,  172. 
Marshall,  Mich.,  70. 
Masillon,  Ohio,  59. 
Mellonville,  Fla.,  162. 
Memphis,  170. 
Memphremagog  Lake,  144. 
Mendota,  77. 

Michigan,  area,  population,  soil,  cli- 
mate, products,  &c,  &c,  263. 

Michigan  University,  69. 

Middlebury,  37. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  160. 

Milwaukee,  132. 

Mining  Districts,  Utah,  94. 

Minneapolis,  134. 

Minnehaha  Falls,  134. 

Minnesota,  area  and  population,  209 ; 
climate,  209  ;  topography,  209-10 ; 
products,  210-11 ;  sheep-raising, 
211 ;  prices  of  lands,  212  ;  cost  of 
opening  a  farm  in,  213;  price  of 
farm  stock,  213 ;  wages  of  labour, 
213. 

Missouri,  area,  population,  soil,  cli- 
mate, products,  &c,  &c,  265. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  167. 
Moline,  75. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  167. 

Montmorenci,  Falls  of,  42. 

Montana,  area  and  population,  245  ; 
topography,  245;  climate,  246; 
products,  246  ;  grazing,  246  ;  pre- 
cious metals,  247 ;  prices  of  land 
and  wages  of  labour,  247. 

Montreal,  37. 

Mormons,  the,  94. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  57. 

Muscatine,  75. 

Mystic,  50. 

Napoleon,  Ark.,  170. 
Natchez,  171. 
Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  164. 
Naturalization  of  aliens,  283. 
Nauvoo,  former  city  of  the  Mormons, 
96,  170. 

Nebraska,  area  and  population,  185 ; 
topography,  185 ;  climate,  186 ;  pro- 
ducts, 186  ;  stock  raising  and  wool 
growing  in,  187-191 ;  new  home  in 
(interesting  details  ) ,  187-191 ;  value 
of  lands  in,  194;  prices  of  farm 
stock,  195  ;  wages  of  labour,  195. 

Nevada,  area  and  population,  205 ; 
topography,  205 ;  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  206  ;  sheep -raising, 
207  ;  dairies,  207  ;  precious  metals, 
207 ;  prices  of  lands,  208  ;  prices 
of  farm  stock,  209 ;  wages  of  la- 
bour, 209. 

Newark,  O.,  145. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  51. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  51. 

Newburgh,  34. 

Newbury  port,  Mass.,  49. 

New  Haven,  46. 

New  London,  50. 

New  Mexico,  area  and  population, 

253  ;   topography,  253 ;  climate, 

254  ;  stock  raising,  255  ;  irrigation, 
255 ;  precious  metals,  256 ;  grape 
crop,  256  ;  prices  of  lands  and 
wages  of  labour,  256. 

New  Orleans,  166. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  51. 
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New  York,  approach  to,  13 ;  hotels, 
16  ;  topography,  17  ;  description, 
17. 

Niagara  Falls,  62. 
Niles,  70. 

North  Bend,  Nebraska,  80. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  140. 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  80. 
Norwalk,  46. 
Nyack,  33. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  102. 
Oberlin,  O.,  72. 
Ogden,  Utah,  92. 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  50. 
Omaha,  74. 

Oregon,  area  and  population,  213  ; 
topography,  213-15  ;  products, 
216 ;  fruit  growing,  216  ;  sheep- 
raising,  217  ;  wheat,  217 ;  prices  of 
lands  in,  217  ;  prices  of  farm  stock, 
218  ;  wages  of  labour,  218. 

Ottawa,  Ills.,  75. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  136. 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  71. 

Palatka,  Fla.,  162. 
Palisades,  the,  32. 
Palmyra,  61 ; 
Pan  Handle  Route,  135. 
Paterson,  70. 
Pawtucket,  51. 

Peabody,  George,  birthplace  of,  49. 

Peekskill,  33. 

Philadelphia,  52. 

Pictured  Rocks,  172. 

Piermont,  32. 

Pittsburgh,  58. 

Platte  River,  first  view  of,  79. 

Plattsburgh,  45. 

Polygamy,  among  the  Mormons,  97. 
Pony  Express,  the,  81. 
Population  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  1870,  285. 
Portage,  71. 
Port  Henry,  45. 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  171. 
Port  Kent,  45. 
Portland,  Maine,  49. 
Port  Huron,  139. 


Port  Jervis,  70. 

Port  Sarnia,  Canada,  139. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  49. 

Poughkeepsie,  35. 

Prairie  Dog  City,  82. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  169. 

Preparations  for  removal  to  a  new 

country,  287. 
Prescott,  136. 
Princeton,  51. 
Profile  Rock,  141. 
Profile  House,  141. 
Provisions,  cost  of  in  each  State,  256. 
Providence,  50. 

Public  land  system  of  the  U.  S.,  280. 
Pulpit  Rock,  89. 

Quantico,  154. 
Quebec,  39. 
Quincy,  Ills.,  127. 

Racine,  Wis.,  132. 

Rapids  of  St.  Lawrence  River,  139. 

Rawlins,  Wyoming,  84. 

Reading,  58. 

Reno,  99. 

Rhinebeck,  35. 

Richmond  Va.,  57,  154. 

Rideau  Falls,  Canada,  137. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  61. 

Rock  Island,  75. 

Rockland  Lake,  33. 

Rome,  61. 

Rondout,  35. 

Rouses  Point,  46. 

Rutland,  36. 

Saco,  49. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  101. 

Saguenay  River,  42. 

Saint  Alban's,  37. 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  161. 

Saint  Catherine's,  Canada,  69. 

Saint  John's,  37. 

Saint  John's  River,  161. 

Saint  Louis,  126. 

Saint  Paul,  133. 

Salem,  Mass.,  49. 

Salem,  Ohio,  59. 

Salt  Lake  City,  93. 
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San  Francisco,  102. 
Saratoga  Springs,  35. 
Saut  Ste.  Marie,  171. 
Sarnia,  171. 
Saugerties,  34. 
Savannah,  157. 
Saybrook,  50. 
Schenectady,  60. 
Schuyler,  80. 
Seal  Rocks,  Cal.,  104. 
Sherman,  Wyoming,  84. 
Sing  Sing,  33. 

Shooting,  in  the  Adirondacks,  46  ;  on 
the  Elkhorn  River,  79 ;  on  Pacific 
Railway,  84,  87  ;  on  the  buffalo 
range  in  Kansas,  128  ;  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  129-130  ; 
in  the  Buffalo  Country,  151 ;  on 
Yellowstone  Lake,  150. 

"  Sleepy  Hollow,"  32. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  47. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  125. 

Springfield,  O.,  134. 

Stamford,  46. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  102. 

Stony  Point,  33. 

Sunnyside,  32. 

Suspension  Bridge,  61. 

Superior,  Lake,  172. 

Susquehannah,  71 . 

Syracuse,  61. 

Swampscott,  49. 

Tadousac,  43. 
Tahoe  Lake,  100. 
Tappan  Zee,  32. 
Tarry  town,  32. 
Tecoma,  98. 

Texas,  area  and  population,  257  ;  to- 
pography, 257  ;  health  and  climate, 
258  ;  products,  258  ;  cattle  raising 
in,  258 ;  price  of  lands  in,  258  ; 
wages  of  labour,  259 ;  prices  of 
living,  259. 

Thousand  Islands,  139. 

Thousand  Mile  Tree,  91. 

Ticonderoga,  45. 

Tivoli,  34. 

Toano,  98. 

Toledo,  O.,  72. 


Topeka,  Kansas,  128. 
Toronto,  Canada,  138. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  51. 
Trenton  Falls,  61. 
Troy,  35. 
Truckee,  Cal.,  99. 
Tuolumne  Canon,  121. 
Turners,  70. 

Twin  Mountain,  N.  H.,  140. 

Utah,  area  and  population,  241 ;  to- 
pography, 241  ;  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  242 ;  mining  interests, 
243 ;  prices  of  lands,  245,  prices 
of  farm  stock,  245 ;  wages  of  labour, 
245. 

Utica,'  N.  Y.,  60. 

Vergennes,  36. 
Vicksburgh,  171. 

Virginia,  area  and  population,  200  ; 

climate,  200 ;  crops,  201 ;  grazing 

m,  202 ;  fruits,  202  ;  tobacco,  202  ; 

prices  of  farms,  203-4;  wages  of 

labour,  204. 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  99. 

Wages  of  labour,  table  of,  for  all  the 

States,  289. 
Warsaw,  72. 

Washington  Territory,  area  and 
population,  249  ;  topography,  249 ; 
climate,  250 ;  products,  250 ;  forests, 
250  ;  oysters,  251  ;  prices  of  lands, 
252  ;  prices  of  products,  253 ;  prices 
of  farm  stock,  253 ;  wages  of  labour, 
253. 

Washington,  D.  C,  54. 

Washington,  George,  last  home  of,  57. 

Watkins,  71. 

Weber  Canon,  90. 

Weldon,  155. 

Wells  River,  Vt.,  140. 

West  Point,  34. 

Whitehall,  36. 

White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  142. 
White  River  Junction,  140. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  164. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  53. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  155. 
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Windsor,  Vt.,  140. 
Windsor,  Canada,  69. 
WTinnemucca,  98. 
Winona,  169. 

Wisconsin,  area,   population,  soil, 

climate,  products,  &c,  &c,  259. 
Worcester,  47. 
Wyandotte,  127. 

Wyoming,  area  and  population,  224. 
topography,  224  ;  climate,  225  ; 
products,  225 ;  stock  raising  (in- 


teresting details),  226-234  ;  prices 
of  lands,  234  ;  wages  of  labour,  234. 

Yale  College,  47. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  145-151. 
Yonkers,  32. 
Yosemite,  the,  105-120. 
Young,  Brigham,  99. 

Zanesville,  O.,  145. 
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"ALLAN"  LINE. 

CANADA  &  UNITED  STATES  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

SHORT  SEA  PASSAGE. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  COMFORT  OF  PASSENGERS. 
Under  Contract  with  the  Government  of  Canada  for  the  Conveyance  of  the 

Canadian  and  United  States  Mails, 

Running  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other  Railways,  and  forwarding 
Passengers  on  easy  terms  to  all  Stations  in  Canada  and  the  Western  States. 


S.S.  Sardinian. 
,,  Circassian. 

Polynesian. 

Sarmatian. 
,,  Scandinavian. 

Prussian. 

Nestorian. 


S.S.  Caspian. 
Austrian. 
,,  Moravian. 
Nova  Scotian. 
Peruvian. 
Hibernian. 
Phoenician 


S.S.  Waldensian. 
Canadian. 
,,  Manitoban. 
Corinthian. 
Acadian. 
Newfoundland. 


SAIL  FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  QUEBEC 

Every  Thursday,  calling  at  LONDONDERRY  on  the  Friday  for  Mails  and  Passengers. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  HALIFAX  MAIL  SERVICE, 

Royal  Mail  Steamers  are  appointed  to  sail  from  LIVERPOOL  every  Alternate  Tuesday, 
for  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  (during  summer),  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  calling  at 
Queenstown  on  the  Wednesday  for  Mails  and  Passengers. 

LIVERPOOL,  NORFOLK,  AND  BALTIMORE  LINE. 

This  is  the  most  eligible  Route  to  the  Southern  and  Middle  States. 
The  Steamers  are  appointed  to  Sail  from  LIVERPOOL  on  Alternate  Tuesdays,  calling 
at  Queenstown  on  the  Wednesday  for  Passengers  and  despatches. 

Rates  of  Cabin  Passage  Money  to  Halifax  and  Quebec,  £15  15.?.  and  £18  i8j.  ;  through 
to  Boston  or  New  York,  £16  16s.  and  £ig  igs.  ;  to  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia, 
£15  15s.  and  £18  18.?.  These  Rates  include  Steward's  Fee  and  Provisions,  but  without 
Wines  or  Liquors,  which  can  be  obtained  on  board.  Intermediate,  £7  js.  to  £g  gs.  ;  Steer- 
age at  reduced  rates.   

The  Steamers  of  this  Line  are  well  known  for  their  rapid  passages.  The  Saloon  and 
sleeping  accommodation  is  unsurpassed  for  elegance  and  comfort,  and  the  style  of  living 
is  all  that  one  could  wish. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  issued  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

BAGGAGE  taken  from  the  Ocean  Steam-ships  to  the  Railway  Cars  free  of  expense. 

RETURN  TICKETS  issued  on  favourable  terms.  The  attention  of  travellers  to 
and  from  the  WESTERN  STATES  is  specially  directed  to  this  route. 

***  During  the  Winter  Months — from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  first  week 
in  April — the  Steamers  go  to  Portland  instead  of  Quebec,  the  same  Railway  facilities 
being  in  operation  there  for  Through  Booking  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  States. 

The  route  via  Portland  should  specially  commend  itself  to  travellers  to  and  from  the 
EASTERN  STATES.   

For  Freight,  Passage,  or  further  particulars  apply  in  Portland  and  Montreal  to  Hugh 
and  Andrew  Allan  ;  in  Quebec,  to  Allans,  Rae  &  Co. ;  in  Chicago,  to  Allan  &  Co., 
72  and  74,  La  Salle  Street ;  in  Baltimore,  to  A.  Schumacher  &  Co. ;  in  Norfolk,  to 
Colonel  Wm.  Lamb;  in  Halifax,  to  S.  Cunard  &  Co.  ;  in  Havre,  to  John  M.  Currie, 
2,  Rue  Pleuvry,  or  Gustave  Bossange,  51,  Quai  d'Orleans ;  in  Paris,  to  Gustave 
Bossange,  16,  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre  ;  in  Bordeaux,  to  Laffite  &  Vandercruyce, 
17,  Quay  Louis  XVIII.,  or  to  Gustave  Bossange,  31,  Quai  des  Chartrons ;  in  Antwerp, 
to  Aug.  Schmitz  &  Co.,  or  Richard  Berns  ;  in  Rotterdam,  to  Ruys  &  Co. ;  in 
Hamburg,  to  W.  Gibson  &  Hugo  ;  in  Belfast,  to  Charley  &  Malcolm  ;  in  London,  to 
Montgomerie  &  Greenhorne,  17,  Gracechurch  Street;  in  Glasgow,  to  James  &  Alex. 
Allan,  70,  Great  Clyde  Street ;  or  to 

ALLAN  BROTHERS  AND  CO., 

Alexandra  Buildings,  James  Street,  Liverpool. 


AMERICAN  LINE 

UNITED  STATES  MAIL 
STEAMERS 

BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  first-class,  full-powered  Iron  Steamships 

Pennsylvania  Ohio 
Abbotsford  Kenilworth 
Indiana  Illinois 

From  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  every  Wednesday. 

From  Philadelphia  for  Liverpool,  every  Thursday. 

Calling  at  Queenstown  to  embark  and  land  Mails  and  Passengers, 

The  American  Steamship  Company  is  the  only  Trans-Atlantic 
Line  sailing  under  the  United  States  Flag.  All  the  Steamers  are  fitted 
with  Life  Rafts,  in  addition  to  an  extra  number  of  Life  Boats  and  Life 
Preservers. 

The  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  passengers  is  equal  in  elegance  and 
comfort  to  any  of  the  European  Steamship  Lines. 
Every  Steamer  carries  a  Surgeon  and  Stewardess. 

CABIN  PASSAGE  from  Philadelphia  to  Queenstown  or  Liverpool, 
$100,  to  London,  $105,  to  Paris,  $115  currency.  Intermediate  to  Liverpool 
or  Queenstown,  $40,  Steerage,  as  low  as  by  any  other  first-class  line.  From 
Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  cabin,  1 5  to  20  guineas. 

RETURN  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 

STEERAGE  PASSAGE  as  low  as  by  any  other  first-class  line. 

INTERMEDIATE  PASSAGE.  Superior  accommodation,  including 
Beds,  Bedding,  and  all  necessary  Utensils,  and  separate  table,  £j  Js. 

Apply  in  Paris,  to  Charles  Le  Gay,  I,  Rue  Scribe;  in  Havre,  to 
Burns  &  MacIver  ;  in  Antwerp,  to  H.  Klein  &  Co.  ;  in  Rotterdam,  to 
Wambersie  &  Son  ;  in  Bordeaux,  to  James  Moss  &  Co.  ;  in  Hamburg, 
to  Uhlmann  &  Co.  ;  in  Bremen,  to  Henri  Ruppel  &  Son;  in  Geneva, 
to  the  Geneva  Steamship  Agency;  in  London,  to  Gilead  A.  Smith  &  Co., 
23,  Change  Alley,  Lombard  Street ;  in  Glasgow,  to  M.  Langlands  &  Sons  ; 
in  Dundee,  to  J.  T.  Inglis;  in  Belfast,  to  E.J.  L.  Addy,  3,  Custom  House 
Square ;  in  Queenstown,  to  N.  &.  J.  Cummins  &  Brothers  ;  in  Liverpool,  to 

RICHARDSON,  SPENCE,  &  CO., 
17  and  19,  Water  Street ; 

and  in  Philadelphia,  to 

PETER  WRIGHT  &  SONS, 

General  Agents,  307,  Walnut  Street. 
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"ANCHOR"  LINE 
U.S.  Mail  Steamers. 

Regular  Steam  Communication  Between 
GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    THE   UNITED    STATES,  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  FRANCE,  PORTUGAL, 
SPAIN,    ITALY,  SICILY,    EGYPT,   THE  ADRIATIC, 
AND  INDIA, 


By  the  First-class  Powerful  Clyde-built  Screw  Steam-Ships- 


Acadia .  . 
Alexandria 
Alsatia 
Anglia  .  . 
Assyria  . 
Australia  . 
Bolivia 
Caledonia 
California 
Castalia  . 
Columbia 
Dorian .  . 
Elysia  .  . 
Ethiopia  . 


Capt. 
Capt. 

Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


Hillcoat. 
Henderson. 

Smith. 

Donaldson. 

J.  R.  M'Kay. 

Small. 

Sidey. 

Ovenstone. 

Butler. 

Montgomery. 

M 'Ritchie. 

Campbell. 

Craig. 


Europa 
India  .  . 
Italia  .  . 
Macedonia 
Napoli  .  . 
Olympia  . 
Scandinavia 
Scotia  .  . 
Sidonian  . 
Trinacria  . 
Tyrian  .  . 
Utopia  .  . 
Victoria  . 


Capt.  M'Kay. 
Capt.  Harris. 
Capt.  John  Craig. 
Capt.  Laird. 
Capt.  Brown. 
Capt.  Young. 


Capt.  Edwards. 
Capt.  Hutchison. 
Capt.  Lawson. 
Capt.  Groat. 
Capt.  Hedderwick. 


ATLANTIC  SERVICE. 


Steamers  leave  Glasgow  for  New  York  every  Saturday. 
From  New  York  for  Glasgow  twice  every  week. 

From  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London,  for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
St.  John,  N.B.,  once  a  month  from  March  till  September. 

Rates  of  Passage  to\ Saloon  Cabin,  ^13  13^.,  ^14  14^.,  and  £16  16s. 
New  York  :  —     /  according  to  accommodation. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE. 

Steamers  leave  Glasgow  about  every  Fourteen .  Days  for  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Messina,  and 
Palermo  ;  Monthly  for  Trieste  and  Venice  ;  and  Monthly  for  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Malta,  and  Alexandria.  Cabin  Fares  to  Lisbon,  £6  6s.  ; 
Gibraltar,  £&  8s.  ;  Marseilles  {vid  and  direct  from  Gibraltar),  £\2  \2s.-y 
Marseilles  {vi&  Genoa  and  Leghorn),  ^14  14s.;  Genoa,  £12  12s. ;  Leg- 
horn, ^13  13^. ;  Naples,  ^14  14s.  ;  Messina,  Catania,  or  Palermo  (vi& 
Italy),  £16  i6s.'y  Messina,  Catania,  or  Palermo  (en  route  to  Adriatic), 
£14.  14^.;  Trieste  and  Venice,  £16  16s.;  Algiers,  ^10  10s.;  Tunis  and 
Malta,  £12  I2s.\  Alexandria,  £1$  15^.  Passengers  are  four d  in  a  liberal 
table,  and  all  necessaries,  except  Wine  and  Liquors,  which  can  be  had  on 
board  at  moderate  prices.    No  Steward's  fee. 
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"ANCHOR"  LINE  {Continued). 

Return  Tickets  granted  at  Reduced  Terms. — These  Tickets 
entitle  Passengers  to  break  the  journey  at  any  Port  or  Ports,  proceeding  by 
the  succeeding  Steamers  of  the  Company  till  they  reach  their  destination, 
and  are  available  to  return  within  Six  Months  from  date  of  issue.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  allowed  to  Tourist  Parties  numbering  Four  and  upwards. 

The  Round  Voyage  by  these  Steamers,  usually  occupying  about  Seven 
Weeks,  presents  a  route  of  unequalled  interest.  Tourists  have  a  choice 
of  Three  Routes — ist,  the  Italian  Round,  usually  comprising  the  Ports 
of  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  and 
Palermo,  and  back  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow;  2nd,  the  Adriatic  Round, 
usually  comprising  the  Ports  of  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Messina,  Trieste, 
and  Venice,  and  back  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow ;  3rd,  the  Egyptian 
Round,  usually  comprising  the  Ports  of  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Malta,  and  Alexandria,  and  back  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  Return 
rate  for  any  one  of  the  routes,  £30.  Passengers  visiting  the  Holy  Land 
will  find  this  Route,  via  Egypt,  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious. 

MEDITERRANEAN  &  ATLANTIC  SERVICE, 

Steamers  are  despatched  from  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina, 
Palermo,  Marseilles,  and  Gibraltar,  for  New  York,  once  a  Fort- 
night;  and  from  Trieste  and  Venice,  for  New  York,  once  a  Month. 
Steamers  also  leave  Malaga,  Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Denia,  for 
New  York,  as  inducement  offers.  Fares  from  Gibraltar,  £\&  i6x. ;  from 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Trieste,  and  Venice, 
£21 ;  from  Malaga,  Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Denia,  £1%  iSs.  Passengers 
are  found  in  a  liberal  table,  and  all  necessaries,  except  Wine  and  Liquors, 
which  can  be  had  on  board  at  moderate  prices.    No  Steward's  fee. 

INDIAN  SERVICE. 

Steamers  are  despatched  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  to  Bombay 
[via  Suez  Canal),  at  regular  intervals,  carrying  Passengers  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms.  The  Steamers  on  this  route  are  large  and  full  powered, 
and  specially  fitted  with  baths  and  every  other  convenience.  State-rooms 
large  and  airy.  Surgeons  and  Stewardesses  carried.  Passage  money,  £^2. 
All  Passengers  embark  at  Liverpool. 


Apply  to  HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Queenstown  ;  Londonderry;  7,  Bowling 
Green,  New  York ;  Chicago  ;  1,  Panmure  Street,  Dundee  ;  3,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris ;  Dron- 
thiem,  and  Christiania,  Norway,  Gothenburg,  Sweden ;  17,  Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  19, 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  Steinmann  &  Ludwig,  Antwerp;  Morris  &  Co., 
and  A.  Behrens,  Hamburg  ;  C.  Clark  &  Co.,  Bordeaux  ;  Rosenkilde  Brothers, 
Christianssand  ;  Lowe  Brothers,  Civita  Vecchia ;  William  Miller,  Florence  and 
Leghorn  ;  Charles  Figoli,  Genoa  ;  James  Glasgow  &  Co.,  Gibraltar ;  Mascarenhas 
&  Co.,  Lisbon  ;  Thomas  MacCulloch  &  Son,  Malaga  ;  C.  H.  Younger,  Cadiz  ;  Wm. 
J  affray,  Almeria  ;  Dart  &  Co.,  Valentia  and  Denia  ;  O.  F.  Gollcher,  Malta  ;  Jos. 
Kuhlman,  Algiers  ;  Cesar  Foa,  Tunis  ;  Fleming  &  Co.,  Alexandria  ;  Jules  Frisch, 
Marseilles  ;  Henry  John  Ross  and  F.  Tagliavia  &  Co.,  Messina  ;  Holme  &  Co., 
Naples  ;  Peter  Tagliavia,  Palermo  ;  MacBean  &  Co.,  Rome  ;  S.  R.  Forbes,  Rome  ; 
C.  H.  Vanderhoof,  Rome  ;  De  Waal  &  Voorrips,  Rotterdam  ;  Greenham  &  Allodi, 
Trieste  ;  Charles  D.  Milesi,  Venice  ;  or  to 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

47,  Union  Street,  Glasgow. 
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CUNARD  LINE. 

FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN,  FRANCE,  ETC. 

Abyssinia.  China.  Marathon.  Saragossa. 

Algeria.  Cuba.  Morocco.  Scotia. 

Aleppo.  Demerara.  Olympus.  Scythia. 

Atlas.  Hecla.  Palmyra.  Siberia. 

Batavia.  Java.  Parthia.  Sidon. 

Bothnia.  Kedar.  Russia.  Tarifa. 

Calabria.  Malta.  Samaria.  Trinidad. 

Appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General 
to  sail  for  America 
EVERY  TUESDAY  AND  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

STEAMERS  for  NEW  YORK,  carrying  Her  Majesty's  Mails  and  Cabin  Passen- 
gers only,  from  Liverpool  on  Saturdays.  Fares  : — First  Cabin,  £26  ;  Second  Cabin,  ;£i8. 
Return  Tickets,  Chief  Cabin,  ^50. 

STEAMERS  for  NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON,  from  Liverpool  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Fares  : — 15  Guineas,  17  Guineas,  or  21 
Guineas.    Return  Tickets,  30  Guineas.    Steerage  at  Reduced  Rates. 

STEAMERS  from  NEW  YORK,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fare,  First  Class, 
$8o,  $100,  and  $130  gold. 

STEAMERS  from  BOSTON,  Tuesdays.    Fares,  same  as  from  New  York. 

STEAMERS  for  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  SYRA,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  and 
SMYRNA,  once  every  Three  Weeks.  Fares  : — From  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar,  .£10  ;  to 
Malta,  ,£15  ;  to  Syra,  £18  ;  to  Constantinople,  £20;  to  Smyrna,  ,£23  ;  or,  for  the  Round 
Voyage  out  and  home,  £40. 

STEAMERS  for  GIBRALTAR,  GENOA,  LEGHORN,  and  NAPLES,  every 
Fortnight.  Fares: — From  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar,  £10;  to  Genoa,  ^13  13s.;  to  Leghorn, 
£14  14s.  ;  to  Naples,  ,£15  15J.  ;  or,  for  the  Round  Voyage  out  and  home,  ^40. 

STEAMERS  for  GIBRALTAR,  PALERMO,  MESSINA,  PATRAS,  CORFU, 
ANCONA,  TRIESTE,  and  VENICE,  every  Fortnight.  Fares  :— From  Liverpool  to 
Gibraltar,  £10  ;  to  Palermo,  ^13  13s.;  to  Messina,  £14  14s.  ;  to  Corfu,  £20  ;  to  Ancona 
or  Trieste,  £21 ;  or  for  the  Round  Voyage  out  and  home,  £40. 

STEAMERS  for  HAVRE,  from-  Liverpool  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fares: — Cabin,  £1  5s.;  Steerage,  12.?.  6d. 

STEAMERS  for  GLASGOW  (calling  at  Greenock),  from  Liverpool  three  times  each 
Week.    Fares: — Cabin,  12s.  6d.  ;  Return  Tickets,  ^1.    Steerage,  6s. 

STEAMERS  for  BELFAST,  carrying  her  Majesty's  Mails,  from  Glasgow  everyday 
(Sundays  excepted).    Fares  : — Cabin,  12s.  6d. ;  Return,  2ar. 

STEAMERS  for  LONDONDERRY,  from  Glasgow  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  New  York,  to  Charles  G.  Franc klyn,  Agent ;  at  the 
Company's  Office,  Boston,  to  James  Alexander,  Agent ;  in  Halifax,  to  William 
Cunard  ;  in  Havre,  to  Burns  &  Mac  Iver,  21,  Quai  d'Orleans ;  in  Paris,  to  Burns  & 
Mac  Iver,  12,  Place  de  la  Bourse;  in  London,  to  William  Cunard,  6,  St.  Helen's 
Place,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G.,  and  28,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  in  Dundee,  to  G.  & 
J.  Burns  ;  in  Glasgow,  to  G.  &  J.  Burns,  30,  Jamaica  Street ;  in  Greenock,  to  William 
Sinclair,  Excise  Buildings  ;  in  Belfast,  to  A.  G.  S.  McCulloch  &  Son,  Donegal  Quay; 
in  Queenstown,  to  D.  &  C.  Mac  Iver  ;  in  Liverpool,  to 

D.  &  C.  MAC  IVER,  8,  Water  Street. 
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NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 

MAIL  LINE  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Offices:— 16&  17,  King  William  Street,  City,  London,  E.C.;  73,  Piccadilly,  Manchester; 
and  at  Southampton. 

NEW  YORK  LINE. 

The  magnificent  Clyde-built  Steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  :- 


Neckar   Capt.  Meyer. 

Oder   Capt.  von  Oterendorp. 

Donau   Capt.  Bussius. 

Mosel   Capt.  Neynaber. 

Main   Capt.  Leist. 

Rhein   Capt.  Brickenstein. 

Weser   Capt.  Willigerod. 

Deutschland         Capt.  Ladewigs. 

Hermann   Capt.  Reichmann. 


America   Capt.  A.  de  Simon. 

Hansa   Capt.  Klugkist. 

Feldmarschall 

Moltke   Capt.  V.  Emster. 

Hohenzollern....  Capt.  Nordenholt. 
Minister  Roon...  Capt.  Erdmann. 
Graf  Bismarck...  Capt.  G.  Mej^er. 
Kronprinz  Fr. 

Wilhelm   Capt.  Heimbruch. 


General  Werder,  Hohenstauffen,  Salier  and  Habsburg,  Capts. 

LEAVE  SOUTHAMPTON  FOR  NEW  YORK 
DIRECT  EVERY  TUESDAY 

(under  Mail  Contract  with  Her  Majesty's  Government), 
AND  EVERY  SATURDAY  DURING  CERTAIN  SEASONS, 

Fares: — First  Class,  Upper  Saloon,  ^23  ;  Lower  Saloon,  ^13. 

BALTIMORE  LINE. 

NUrnberg   Capt.  Jaeger.        I  Ohio   Capt. 

Braunschweig   Capt.  Unduetsch.      Berlin   Capt.  Putscher. 

Leipzig   Capt.  Hoffmann.    |   Baltimore   Capt. 

LEAVE  SOUTHAMPTON  FOR  BALTIMORE 
DIRECT  EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  NOON. 

Cabin  fare,  ,£18. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LINE. 

Hannover   Capt.  Himbeck.  I   Strassburg   Capt.  Barre. 

Kbln   Capt.  Ringk.  |    Frankfurt   Capt.  von  Biilow. 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  (via  Havre)  TO  NEW 
ORLEANS  (calling  at  Havana)  EVERY 
ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  DURING 
THE  SEASON. 

Cabin  fare,  ^31  10s. 

For  further  particulars  apply  in  London  to  Keller,  Wallis,  and  Postlethwaite,  16  and  17, 
King  William  Street,  City,  E.C. ;  or  to  Phillipps,  Graves,  Phillippsand  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's- 
house,  Great  Tower-street,  London,  E.C;  in  Manchester  and  in  Southampton  to  the 
General  Agents  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 

KELLER,  WALLIS,  &  POSTLETHWAITE. 
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MAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LIMITED 


J 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


City  of  Antwerp 
City  of  Berlin  . 
City  of  Brussels 
City  of  Bristol 
City  of  Brooklyn 
City  of  Chester 


Captain. 
Laver. 
Kennedy. 
R.  Leitch. 
Ellison. 
Murray. 
Leitch. 


City  of  Limerick  . 
City  of  London  . 
City  of  Montreal  . 
City  of  New  York 
City  of  Paris  .  . 
City  of  Richmond 


Captain. 
Jamieson. 
Eynon. 
Mirehouse. 
Lochead. 
Tibbits. 
Brooks. 


ARE  APPOINTED  TO  SAIL 

FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

( Touching  at  Queenstown)  > 

Saturdays  and  Thursdays 

from  Pier  45,  North  River. 
RATES    OF  PASSAGE. 

Payable  in  gold. 

To  Liverpool  or  Queenstown  $80  and  $100. 

,,  London  5  additional. 

Havre,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp     .  10  ,, 

„  Paris  15  „ 

From  Liverpool  or  Queenstown  to  New  York,  15,  18,  and  21  guineas,  ac- 
cording to  location  of  state  room.    All  equal  saloon  privileges. 
Return  or  Round  Trips  at  Reduced  Rates. 

These  Steamers  are  amongst  the  largest  and  fastest  afloat,  are  built  in 
water-tight  iron  sections,  and  adopt  the  southerly  course  across  the  Atlantic. 

Saloons  and  state  rooms  are  placed  amidships,  where  the  least  noise  and 
motion  is  felt,  electric  bells  giving  instant  communication  with  stewards  in 
each  state  room;  the  state  rooms  are  large,  well  aired  and  ventilated;  smoking- 
rooms,  ladies'  boudoirs,  pianos,  and  barbers'  shops,  will  be  found  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers. 

AMERICAN  AGENCIES. 
John  G.  Dale,  15,  Broadway,  New  York  ;  M.  S.  Creagh,  102  State  Street,  Boston  ; 
O'Donnell  &  Faulk,  411,  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia;   F.  C.  Brown,  32,  South 
Clarke  Street,  Chicago ;  Cox  &  Green,  Hospital  Street,  Montreal. 

EUROPEAN  AGENCIES. 
Eives  &  Allen,  61,  King  William  Street,  London,  E.  C.  ;  A.  W.  Wilson,  38,  Fountain 
Street,  Manchester  ;  C.  A.  Dixon,  9,  Commerce  Buildings,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford  ;  A. 
Malcolm,  Junr.,  40,  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow;  John  McKee,  42  and  43,  Donegal 
Quay,  Belfast ;  C.  &  W.  D.  Seymour  &  Co.,  Queenstown  ;  H.  Keene,  9,  Rue  Scribe, 
Paris  ;  Wood  &  Co.,  17,  Quai  de  l'lle,  Havre  ;  Theodore  Vogel,  50,  Quai  du  Rhin, 
Antwerp;  August  Oster,  119,  Leuvenhaven,  Rotterdam;  Falck  &  Co.,  Admiralitat- 
strasse,  Hamburg  ;  Ditta,  Freeborn,  Danyell  &  Co.,  Rome  ;  Daniel  Connelly, 
Skippergaden,  29,  Christiania ;  John  Skell,  Franska-Somten,  Gothenburg.  _ 

From  whom  tickets  can  be  purchased  and  every  information  obtained. 

JOHN  G.  DALE,  15,  Broadway,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  INMAN,  Water  Street,  Liverpool 
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NATIONAL  LINE  TO  NEW  YORK 
AND  BOSTON, 

The  Largest  Passenger  Steam-Ships  afloat. 

NOTICE.— This  Company  takes  the  Risk  of  Insurance  (up  to^ioo.ooo) 
on  each  of  its  Vessels,  thus  giving  Passengers  the  best  possible  guarantee 
for  safety  and  avoidance  of  danger  at  sea. 

The  most  southerly  route  has  always  been  adopted  by  this  Company  to 
avoid  Ice  and  Headlands. 

THE  NATIONAL  STEAM-SHIP  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

Despatch  one  of  their  New,  Full-powered,  First-class,  British,  Iron  Screw  Steam-ships 

FROM    LIVERPOOL  TO   NEW  YORK 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY,  (Calling  at  QUEENSTOWN  the  day  following), 
FROM    LIVERPOOL    TO  BOSTON 
ONCE  A  FORTNIGHT, 
AND  FROM  LONDON  TO  NEW  YORK, 
(Calling  at  HAVRE)  EVERY  FORTNIGHT. 


Ships. 

Egypt     .  . 

Spain  .    >  . 

The  Queen  . 

Italy   .    .  . 

Helvetia.  . 

Erin    .   .  . 


Captains. 
Grogan  . 
Grace  . 
Bragg  . 
Thomson 
Webster 
Andrews 


Tons. 
5064 
4900 
4441 
4302 
•  3974 
3956 


Ships. 
Holland  . 
Denmark 
France  . 
Canada  . 
Greece  . 
England . 


Captains. 
Simpson 
Williams  . 
Alltree  .  . 
Sumner  .  . 
Thomas .  . 
Thompson  . 


Tons. 

3847 
■  3723 

3571 
•  4275 

4309 
.  4900 


FROM   NEWS  YORK   TO  LIVERPOOL   EVERY   SATURDAY,  AND 
TO  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAY. 

The  Saloon  Accommodation  on  board  these  Steamers  is  very  superior,  the  State- 
rooms being  unusually  large,  and  situated  in  the  Poop  on  Deck — the  Poop  being  130 
feet  long. 

Saloon  Passage  from  Liverpool,  London,  or  Queenstown,  10,  12, 
15,  and  17  guineas,  according  to  position  of  berth. 
Return  Tickets,  24  guineas. 
New  York  to  Liverpool  or  London,  65  and  75  dollars  Currency. 

Children  under  Twelve  Years  of  age,  Half-fare.    Infants,  Free. 
The  accommodation  for  Steerage  Passengers  is  of  the  highest  order. 

Apply  in  Paris,  to  the  Express  and  Agency  Co.,  5,  Rue  Scribe  ;  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  10, 
Rue  Castiglione ;  in  Rotterdam,  to  Wambersie  &  Son  ;  in  Berlin,  to  Charles  Messing, 
Franzosische  Strasse,  28 ;  in  Havre,  to  G.Odinet  &  Co  ,  4,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee ;  in  London, 
at  West  End  Agency,  W.  S.  Rowland,  57,  Charing  Cross,  Trafalgar  Square,  or  to 
Smith,  Sundius  &  Co.,  33,  Gracechurch  Street  ;  in  Belfast,  to  Henry  Gowan,  Queen's 
Square  ;  in  Queenstown,  to  N.  &  J.  Cummins  &  Brothers;  in  Liverpool,  to 

The  NATIONAL  STEAM-SHIP  Company,  Limited, 
23,  Water  Street; 

And  in  New  York,  to — 

F.  W.  J.  HURST,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  69,  Broadway. 
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Carrying  the  United  States  Mail  between 

NEW  YORK,  CORK,  &  LIVERPOOL. 

NEW  AND  FULL-POWERED  STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEANIC  .  . 
BALTIC  .  . 
REPUBLIC  . 
ADRIATIC  . 
CELTIC  .  . 
GAELIC  .  . 
BELGIC  .  . 
BRITANNIC. 
GERMANIC  . 


(The  largest  in  the  World  J  * 

Captains. 

3,707  Tons   .    .  *  J.  W.  Jennings. 


Chas.  W.  Kennedy, 
Benjamin  Gleadell. 
Hamilton  Perry, 
W.  W.  Kipdle. 
John  W.  Jennings. 
J.  Metcalfe. 
W.  H.  Thompson. 


3,7o7  » 
3,7o7  „ 
3,888  „ 
3,888  „ 
2,651  „ 
2,651  „ 
500  H.P. 
500  » 

The  first  class,  full  powered,  Iron  Screw  Steamships  of  this  Line  sail  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  every  Thursday,  calling  at  Queenstown  on  Friday, 
returning  from  New  York  every  Saturday,  carrying  the  United  States  Mails. 

These  splendid  Steamships,  new  and  uniform  in  model  and  arrangements, 
have  been  specially  designed  to  attain  the  highest  possible  regularity  and 
speed,  and  to  ensure  the  utmost  comfort  and  convenience  to  passengers. 

The  Cabin  accommodation,  comprising  Ladies'  Private  Saloons,  com- 
modious Smoke  Rooms,  extensive  Libraries,  Pianos,  Bath  Rooms,  instant 
communication  with  the  Stewards  by  means  of  Electric  Bells,  &c.,  is  unsur- 
passed for  elegance,  completeness,  and  comfort. 

The  Saloons  will  be  found  to  afford  unusual  space,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  ships  being  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  they  are  light,  lofty,  well  ventilated, 
and  handsomely  furnished,  whilst  the  comfort  of  passengers  in  the  colder 
portions  of  the  year  is  amply  provided  for  by  an  extensive  arrangement  of 
hot  water  pipes,  and  capacious  fire  grates.  Being  placed  amidships,  the 
Saloons  are  removed  from  the  noise  and  motion  experienced  in  the  after  part  of 
the  vessel. 

These  vessels  are  fitted  to  carry  a  limited  number  of  Steerage  Passengers, 
the  accommodation  being  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  the  lighting,  venti- 
lating, warming,  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  unsurpassed  in  any  vessel 
afloat. 

The  vessels  are  constructed  in  seven  water-tight  compartments,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  safety. 

For  full  particulars  of  Passages,  Rates,  &c,  &c,  apply  to 

ISMAY,  IMRIE  AND  CO., 

34,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 
10,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL: 

New  York  Office,  19,  Broadway,  R.  T.  Cortis,  Agent ;  Chicago  Office, 
96,  South  Clarke  Street,  Alfred  Lagergren,  Agent. 


